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ADVKR'riSl'MKNT. 

The following poem is grounded on a circumstance mcit- 
tioned in Gibbon’s “ .\ntiquities of the House of Brunswick,” 
I am jyn'are, that in modern limes the delicacy or fa.stidiousncss 
of the reader nwy deem such subjects unfit for ilie purposes 
of poetry. The Greek dramatists, and some of the best of 
our old English writers, were of a difterent opinion : a« Alfieri 
and Schiller have also been, more recently, upon the Continent. 
The following extract will explain thg facts on which the story 
is founded. The name of Ato is substituted for Nicholas, as 
more metrical 



»2 TALES.\ 

“Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was polluted 
with a domestic tragedy. By the testimony of an attci^ant, 
and his own observation, the ^^^rquis pf Este discovered the 
incestuous loves of his wife Parisina, and Hugo his bastard 
soh, a beautiful and valiant youth. They were beheaded in 
the castle by the sentence of a father and husband, who pub- 
lished his shame, and survived their execution. He was 
unfortunate, if they were guilty : if they were innocent, he was 
still more unfortunate ; nor is there any p#ssible situation in 
which I can sincerely approve the last act of the justice of a 
parent.” — Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. p. 47®. 


I. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on th# wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away* 


11 . 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall, 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady wdks in the shadow of night; 

And if she sits in Este’s bower, 

'T is not for the sake of ils^full -blown flower ; 

She listens — but not for the nightingale — 

Though her ear e^xpects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick, 

And her cheek grows pale, and her heart beats quick* 



I^RIS/NA, 

There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves : 

A moment more ^nd Ih^ shall meet — 

’1’ is past — her lover *s at her feet 


HI. 

And wha^ unto them is the world beside. 
With all its change of time and tide? 

Its living things, its earth and sky, 

Are nothing to their mind and eye. 

And heedless as thcvdead are they 
Of aught around, above, beneath; 

As if all^lse had pass’d away, 

'I'hey only for each other breafhe ; 
Their very sighs are full of joy 
So deep, that did it not decay, 

That happy madness would destroy 
Tlie hearts which feel its fiery sway. 

Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ? 

W ho that have felt that passion’s power, 
Or paused or fear’d in such an hour? 

Or thought how brief such moments last? 
Bui yet — they are already past ! 

Alas ! we must awake liefore 
We know such vision comes no more. 


IV. 

With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past : 

And ^hough they hope and vow, they grieve, 
As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh — the long embrace — 

'The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s face 

The Heaven sh? fears will not forgive her. 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Belield her frailty from afar — 

^ The frequent sigh, the long embrace, 

’ Yet binds them to their trysting place. 



TALES.^ 

But it must come, and they must part 
In fearful heaviness of heart. 

With all the deep anc^ shuddering chill 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill. 


V. 

And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed 
To covet there another's bride ; 

But she must lay her conscious he^d 
A husljand^s trusting heart beside. 

But fever’d in her sleep she seems, 

And red her cheek >vith troubled dreams. 
And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day, 
And clai»ps her lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away : 

And he to that* embrace awakes, 

And, happy in the thought, mistakes 
The dreaming sigh and warm caress, 

For such as he was wont to bless ; 

And could in very fondness weep 
O’er her who loves him even in sleep. 


VI. 

He clasp’d her sleeping to his heart, 

And listen’d to each broken word : 

He hears — Why doth Prince Azo start. 

As if the Archangel’s voice he heard ? 
And well he may — a deeper doom 
Could scarcely thunder o’er his tomb. 
When he shall wake to sleep no more, 

And stand the eternal throne before. 

And well he may — his earthly peace 
Upon that sound is doom’d to cease. 

That sleeping whisper of a name 
Bespeaks her guilt and Azo’s shame. 

And whoso that name ? that o’er his pillow 
Sounds fearful as the brdSiking billow, 
Which rolls the plank upon the shore. 

And dashes on the pointed rock 
The wretch wh*o sinks to rise no more, — 
So came upon his soul the shock. 



PaAiS/N/4. 

And whose that name? 't is Hugo's,— his— 
In sooth he had not deem’d of this ! — 

’T is Hugo’s, — ht, the child of one 
He loved — his own all-evil son — 

Tlie offspring of his wayward youth. 

When he betray’d Bianca’s truth, 

The maid whose folly could confide 
In him who made her not his bride. 

VII, 

He pluck’d his poniard in its sheath, 

But sheath’d it ere tjje [>pint was bare— 
Howe’er unworthy now to*breathe. 

He coulclnot slay a thing so fair — 

At least, not smiling — sleeping — tihere: 

Nay more he did not wake her then, 

But gazed u{>on her with a glance 
Which, had she roused her from her trance. 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again ; 

And o’er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleam'd on the dew-drops big and damp. 

She spake no more — but still she slumber’d — 
While, in his thought, her days are number’d. 

VIII. 

And with the morn he sought and found 
In many a tale from those around, 

The proof of all he fear’d to know. 

Their present guilt, bis future woe ; 

The long-conniving damsels seek 

'Fo save themselves, and would transfer 
The guilt — the shame — the doom — to her : 
Concealment is no more — they speak 
All circiWHtance w»hich may compel 
Full credence to the tale they tell; 

And Azo’s tortured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or hear. 

m. 

He was not one who brook’d delay : 

Within the chamber of his state, 

The chief of Fste’s ancient sway 
Upon his throne of judgment sate ; 
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His nobles and his guards are there,— > 

Before him is the sinful |)air; 

Both young, — and %ne hovl^ passing fair I 
With swordless belt, and fetter’d hand. 

Oh, Christ 1 that thus a son should stand 
Before a father’s face 1 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire. 

And hear the sentence of his ir^. 

The tale of his disgrace ! 

An«l yet he seems not overcome, 

Although, as yet, his voice be dunab. 

t 

X. 

And still, and pale, and silently* 

Did Parisina wait her doom ; 

How changed since last her speaking eye 
Glanced gladness round the glittering room. 
Where high-born men were proud to wait. 
Where Beauty watch’d to imitate 
Her gentle voice, her lovely mien, 

And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its queen ! 

Then, — had her eye in sorrow wept, 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 

A thoifShnd swords had sheathless shone. 

And made her quarrel all their own. 

Now, — what is she? and what are they? 

Can she command, or these obey ? 

All silent and unheeding now, 

With downcast eyes and knitting brow. 

And folded arms, and freezing air, 

And lips that scarce their scorn forbear. 

Her knights and dames, her court — is there t 
And he, the chosen one, whose lai»ce 
Had yet been couch’d before her glance. 

Who — were his arm a moment free — 

Had died or gain’d her liberty ; 

The minion of his farter’s bride, — 

He, too, is fetter’d by her side ; 

Nor sees her swoln and full eye swim 
Less for her own despair than him : 

Those lids — o’er which the violet vein 
Wandering, leaves a tender staiq. 



P4RISINA. 

Shining through the smoothest white 
That oer did softest kiss invite — 
Nor seem’d with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, tRe orbs below; 
Which glance so heavily and fill, 

As tear on tear grows gathering stilL 


XI. 

And he fo*!' her had also wept. 

But for the eyes that on him gazed ; 

His sorrow, if he felt it, slept ; 

Stern and erect hi%br^w was raised. 
Whate’er the grief his soul avow’d. 

He would not .shrink before the crowd ; 

But yet he dared not look on h^r^ 
Remembrance of the hours that were — 

His guilt, his love, his present 'state — 

His father’s wrath, all good rhen’s hate — 
His earthly, his eternal fate — 

And hers, — oh, hers ! he dared not throw 
One look upon that death-like brow I 
Else had his rising heart betray’d 
Remorse for all the wreck it made. 

xit. 

And Azo spake : — “ But yesterday 
I gloried in a w’ife and son ; 

That dream this morning pass’d away ; 

Ere day declines, I shall have none. 

My life must linger on alone ; 

W’ell, — let that pass, — there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done ; 

Those ties are broken — not by me ; 

Le^that too pass ; the doom ’s prepared 1 
Hugo, the priest awaits on thee. 

And then thy crime’s reward I 
Away 1 address thy prayers to Heaven, 

Before its evenir% stars are met — 

Learn if thou there canst be foig;iven ; 

Its mercy may absolve thee yet 
But here upon the earth bendkth, 

’ There is no spot where thou and I 
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Together for an hour could breathe ; 

Farewell ! I will not see thee die — 

But thou, frail thing ! ,shalt v»'ew his head — ■ 

Away ! I cannot speak the rest : 

Go ! woman of the wanton breast ; 

Not 1, but thou his blood dost shed : 

Go ! if that sight thou canst outlive, 

And joy thee in the life I give.” 

XIII. 

And here stern Azo hid his face — 

For on his brow, the, swelling vein' 

Throbb’d as if back upon his brain 
The hot blood ebb’d and flow 4 again; 

And therefojjp bow’d he lor a space, 

And pass’d his shaking hand along 
His eye, to yeil it from the throng : 

While Hugo raised his chained hands, 

And for a brief delay demands 
His father’s ear : the silent sire 
Forbids not what his words require. 

“ It is not that I dread the death — 

For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly ^rough the battle ride, 

And that — not once a useless brand — 

Thy slaves have wrested fiom my hand, 

Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 

Than e’er can stain the axe of mine : 

Thou gav’st, and may’st resume my breath, 

A gift for which I thank thee not ; 

Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot. 

Her slighted love and ruin’d name. 

Her offspring's heritage of shame ; 

But she is in the grave, where he. 

Her son, tfty rival, soon shall be. 

Her brokep lieart — my sever’d head — 

Shall witnfeM jbr thee from the dead 
How trusty and how tender were 
Thy youthful love — paternal care. 

T* is true that I have done thee wrong-— 

But wrong for wrong :_this,--deem’d thy bride, 
'The offier victim of thy pride, — 



PARISINA. 


Thou know’st for me was destined long ; 
Thou saw’st, and coveted*st her charms ; 
And with thy very crime — my birth — 
Thou taunteClst me, ‘as little worth ; 

A match ignoble for her arms, 

Because, forsooth, 1 could not claim 
The lawful heirship of thy name, 

Nor sit on Este’s lineal throne; 

Yet, were a few short summers mine, 

My narhe should more than Estc's shine 
With honours all my own. 

I had a sword — and have a breast 
That should have vvcai as haught a crest 
As ever waved along the line 
Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 

Not always knightly spurs are woin 
The brightest by the better born ; 

And mine have lanced my courser's flank . 
Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 

When charging to the cheering cry 
Of ' Este and of Victory ! ' 

I will not plead the cause of crime, 

Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
A few brief hours or days that must 
At length roll o’er my reckless dust 
Such maddening moments as my -j^ast, 

1'hey could not, and they did not, last 
Albeit my birth and name be base, 

And thy nobility of race 
Disdain'd to deck a thing like me— - 
Yet in my lineaments they trace 
Some features of my father’s face. 

And in my spirit — all of thee. 

From thee this tamelessness of heart — 
From thee — nay, wherefore dost thou start? 
From thee in all their vigour came 
My arm of strength, my soul of flame ; 

Thou didst not give me life alone. 

But all that made ijpe more thine own* 

See what thy guilty love hath done 1 
Repaid thee with too like a son 1 
I am no bastard in my soul, . 

JFor that, like thine, abhorr’d control ; 
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And for my tx^th, th;^ hasty boon 
Thoa gav’st and wflt resume so soon, 

I valued it no more than thou. 

When rose thy casqde abow thy tHrour, 

And we, all side by side, have striven. 

And o’er the dead our coursers driven t 
The past is nothing — and at last 
The future can but be the past; 

Yet would I that I then had die^ : 

For though thou work’dst my mother’s ill. 
And made thy own nw destineri bride, 

I feel thou art mv mther still : 

And harsh as souaas 4hy hard decree, 

*Tis not unjust, although from thee. 

Begot in sin, to die in shame, 

My life l^gttn and ends the same : 

As err’d the sire, so err’d the son, 

‘ And thou must punish both in one. 

My crime seems worst to human view, 

But God naust jud|;e between us too 1 ** 

^ XlV. 

He ceased — and stood with folded arms. 

On which the circling fetters sounded; 

And not an ear but felt as wounded. 

Of al^ the chiefs that there were rank'd. 
When those dull chains in meeting clank'd t 
Till Farisina’s fatal charms 
Again attracted every eye — 

Would she thus hear him doom’d to die t 
She stood, I said, all pale and still, 

‘The living cause of Hugo's ill : 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide. 

Not once bad turn’d to either side— 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids cl^se. 

Or shade the glance o’er which they roe^ 

But round their orbs of deej^t blue 
The^ circling white dilated grew — 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood ; 

IBut every now and then a tear 
. So large and slowly mthor’d slid 
From the long dark fringe of that feir UiS, 





ss. 

It was a thing se^ n<»t hear 1 
And those who saw, it did surprise 
Such drops co^d fajl from human eyes. 

To speak she mought^the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throat 
Yet seem’d in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased — again she thought to q>eak. 

Then biutst her voice in one long shriek. 

And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erthrown. 

More like a thing that ne’er had life,— 

A monument of Azd's wife, — 

Than her, 'that living guilty thing, 

Whose eeery passion was a stingy 
Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 
That guilt’s detection and despair. 

But yet she lived — and all too soon 
Recover’d from that death-lil^e swoon — 

But scarce to reason — every sense 
Had been o’erstrung bj| pangs intense ; 

And each frail 6bre of tier brain 
(As bowstrings, when relax’d by rain. 

The erring arrow launch aside) 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide — 

'Hie past a blank, the future bladt. 

With glimpses of a dreary track. 

Like lightning on the desert path. 

When midnight storms are mustering wrath. 

She fear’d — she felt that something ill 
Lay on her soul so deep and chill ; 

That .there was sin and shame she knew, 

That some one was to die — ^but who? 

She had forgotten did she breathe ? 

CouM this be still the earth beneath. 

The sky above, and men around ; 

Or were they fiends who now so feo^’d 
On one, before whose eyes each eye 
Till then had smiled m sympathy? 

All was confiised and undefined 
To her all^arr'd and wandering mind ; 

A cheoa-oi wild hopes and fears t 
- And now in teug^iter, now in 
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Bat madly still in each extreme. 

She strove with that convulsive dream } 

For so it seem’d on her to break : 

Oh I Vainly must sh^ strive to wake I 

XV. 

The Convent bells are ringing, 

But mournfully and slow ; 

In the grey square turret swinmng, 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to the heart they go 1 
Hark ! the hymn is singing — 

The song for the de&d below, 

Or the living who shortly shall be so t 
For a departing being’s soul 
The deatfi-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoU : 
He is near his mortal goal ; 

•Kneeling at the Friar’s knee, 

Sad to hear apd piteous to see— 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground. 

With the block before and the guards aroand— 
And the headsman with his bare arm ready. 

That the blow may be both swift and steady. 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true 
Since he set its edge anew: 

While tb? crowd in a speechless circle gather 
To see the Son fall by the doom of die Fat^t 


It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day. 

And mock’d it with his steadiest ray; 
And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo’s fated head. 

As his last confession pouring ^ 

To the monk, his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness, 

He bends to hear his aocents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mmrtal stains away. 

Tim high sumon his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen, 



J*ARISI^A. 

And the rings of chestnut hair 
Curl’d half do^ his neck so bare ; 

But brighter stiH the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near lum shone 

With a clear and ghastly glitter 

Oh I that parting hour was bitter ! 

Even the stern stood chill’d with awet 
Dark the crime, and just the law — 

Yet tliey shudder’d as they saw. 

XVII. 

• 

The parting prayers a^e said and over 
Of that false son, and daring lover 1 
His beads*and sins are all recounted, 

His hours to their last minute mounted ; 

His mantling cloak before was stripp’d. 

His bright brown locks must now be clipp’d} 
*T is done-~all closely are they shorn ; 

The vest which till this moment worn— - 
The scarf which Parisina gave 
Most not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown asid^ 

And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no — ^that last indignity 

Shall ne’er approach his haughty d^e. 

A1 feelings seemingly subdued. 

In deep disdain were half rbneVd, 

When headsman’s hands prepared to bind 
Those eyes which would not brook such blind, 
As if they dared not look on death. 

No— yours my forfeit blood and breath j 
These hands are chain'd, but let me die 
At least wi& an unshackled eye — 

Striked ” — and as the word he said, 

Ujpon the block he bow’d his headt 
These the Uot accents Hugo spoke : 

** Strike : "—and flashing fell the stroke— 
Roll’d the head — and, gushing, sunk 
Back the stain’d and heaving trunl^ 

In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its et»Mnguined rain ; 

His eyaa and lipn a moment quiver. 

Convulsed and ottick— then fix for evov 
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He died, as erring man should die. 

Without display, without parade ; 

Meekly had he bow’d and pray’d. 

As not disdaining priestly aid, 

Nor desperate of all hope on high. 

And while before the Prior kneeling, 

His heart was wean’d from earthly feeling; 

His wrathful sire, his paramour — 

What were they in such an hour? 

No more reproach, no more despair, 

No thought but heaven, no word but prayer — 
Save the few which frc^n him broke, 

When, bared to meet the headsman’s stroke, 

He claim |d to die with eyes unbcAind, 

His sole adieu to those around. 

xvni. 

Still as the lips that closed in death. 

Each gazer s bosom held his breath : 

But yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold electric shiver ran, 

As down the deadly blow descended 
On him whose life and love thus ended ; 

And, wifti a hushing sound compress’d, 

A sigh shrunk back on every breast ; 

But no more thrilling noise rose there, 

Beyond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through with forced and sullen shock, 
Save one ; — what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill, so passing wild ? 

That, as a mother's o’er her child, 

Done to death by sudden blow, 

To the sky these accents go, 

Like a soul’s in endless woe, 

Through Azo’s palace-lattice driven. 

That horrid voice ascends to heaven, 

And every eye is turn’d^thereon : 

But sound and sight alike are gone I 
It was a woman’s shriek — and ne'er 
In madlier accents rose despair ; 

And those who heard it, as it pass’d. 

In mercy wish’d it were the last 
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IS 


XIX, 

Hugo is fallen ; and, from that hour. 

No more in palace, hall, or bower. 

Was Parisina heard or seen : 

Pier name — as if she ne’er had been— 

Was banish’d from each lip and ear, 

Like word<%of wantonness or fear ; 

And from Prim e Azo’s voice, by none 
Was mention heard of uife or son ; 

No tomb, no memory had they ; 

Theirs was unconsec rfitet^ clay — 

At least the knigin's who died that day. 

Blit Parisiila’s fate lies hid 
lake dust beneath the coftin lid : 

Whether in convent she abode. 

And won to heaven her dre.iry road 
By blighted and remorseful years 
Of scourge, and fast, and sleeple ss tears 
Or if she fell by bowl or steel. 

For that dark love slic dared to feel; 

Or if, upon the moment smote. 

She died by tortures less remote, 

Take him she saw u})on the block. 

With heart that share<i the hea<lsm?n’s shock. 
In quicken'd brokonness that came, 

In pity, o’er her shatter'd trame. 

None knew — and none can ever know: 

But whatsoe'er its end below. 

Her life began and closed in woe I 


XX. 

And Azo found another bride, 

And goodly sons grew by his side; 

But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who wither'tl in the grave ; 

Or if they were — -on his cold eye 
Their growth but glanced xmheeded by. 
Or noticed with a smother’d sigh. 

But never tear his cheek descended, 
And never smile his brow unbended ; 
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And o^er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thou|[ht ; 

Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 

Scars of the lacerating mind 

Which the Soules war doth leave behind, 

He was past all mirth or w^oe : 

Nothing more remain’d below 
But sleepless nights and h.avy days, 

A mind all th ad to scorn or praise, 

A heart w^hich shiinn’d itself — and yet 
That would not yu lfl, nbr could forget, 
Which, when it least a[)j)ear*d to melt, 
Intently thought, intensely felt ; * 

The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 

Still was his seal’d-up bosom haunted 
By thoughts which Nature hath implanted; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
However our stifled tears we banish ; 

When, stniggling ns they rise to start. 

We check those waters of the heart, 

They are iiot dried — those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain-head, 

And resting in their spring more pure. 

For ever in its depth en<!ur % 

Unseen, unwept, but tmcongonl’d, 

And cherish’d most where least reveal’d. 
With inward starts of feeling h^ft, 

To throb o'er those of life bereft, 

Without the power to ffll again 
The desert gap which made his pain ; 
Without the hope to meet them where 
United souls shall gladness share; 

With all the consciousness that he 
Had only pass'd a just det.ree ; 

That they had wrouglit their doom of ill; 
Yet Azo’s age was wretched still. 

The tainted brafiches of the tree, 

If lopp'd with care, a strength may give, 
By which the rest shall bloom and^live 
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All greenly fresli and wildly free : 
Bui if the lighyiing, in its wrath, 
The waving boughs v?ith fury scathe 
The massy trunk the ruin feels, 

And never more a leaf reveals. 
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SONNET ON CHILLON. 

Etfrnal Spirit of the chainless Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

I'he heart which love of thee alone can bindj 
And when thy sons to fellers are consign’d — 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with t^eir martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chdlon ! thy prison is a holy i)lace. 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a tiace 

W^orn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

When this poem was composed, I was not sufficiently aware 
of the history of Bonnivail, or I should have endeavoured to 
dignify the subject by an attempt to celebrate his courage and 
his virtues. With some account of his life 1 have been 
furnished, by the kindness of a citizen of that republic, which 
is still proud of the memory of a man worthy of the best age of 
ancient freedoni : — 
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‘‘Francois de Bonnivard, fils de Louis de Bonnivard, origin- 
aire de Seyssel et Seigneur de Limes, naquit en 1496. H fit 
ses Etudes k Turin; en 1510 J.ean A^ne de Bonnivard, son 
onde, lui resigna le Pricure de St. \'irtor, qui aboutissait aux 
murs de Geneve, et qui formait iin benefice considerable. 

“Ce grand homnie — (Bonnivard merite ce titre par la force 
de son kme, la droiture de son occur, ia noblesse de ses inten- 
tions, la sagesse de ses conseils, le courag^‘ de ses demarches 
retendue de ses connaissances, et la vivaciteMe son esprit), — 
ce grand homme, qui excitera Tadmiration de tons ceux qu’ime 
vertu hdroiqiie peut encore dnouvoir, inspirera encore la plus 
vive reconnaissance dans les^cceiirs des Gdit^Cois qui aiment 
Geneve. Bonnivard en fut toujours un des plus formes appuis : 
pour assurer la liberty de notre Republique^il ne craignit pas 
de perdre souvent la^ sienne ; il oiiblia sun repos ; il mepnsa 
ses richesses; il ne n^gligea rien pour affermir le bonheur 
d^une patriq qu'il honora de son choix : des ce moment il la 
ch^rit comme le plus zeld de citoyens ; il la servit avec 
rintrdpidit^ d*un Infros, et il t^crivit son Histoire avec la naivete 
d’un philosophe et la chaleur d’un patriotc. 

“ Il dit dans le commencement de son Histoire de G neve, 
que, dh qtiil eut commence de lire f histoire des nations^ il se sen tit 
€ntra\nk par son gout pour les RepuhliqueSy don' il epousa tonjou^ s 
les inlerits : e’est ce gofit pour la libert^ qui lui fit sans doute 
adopter Genfcve poui^sa patrie. 

“ Bonnivard, encore jeune, s’annon(;a hautement comme le 
d^fenseur de Geneve contre le Due de Savoye ct rKveque. 

En 1519, Bonnivard devient le martyr de sa patiie. Le 
Due de Savoye ^tant entre dansGenl*ve avcc cinq crnt hornmes, 
Bonnivard craint le ressentiment du Due ; il voulut sc retirer k 
Fribourg pour en ^viter les suites ; mais il fut trahi par efeux 
hornmes qui raccompagnaient, et conduit par ordre du Prince 
k Grol^c, oil il resta prisf)nnier pendant deux ans. Bonnivard 
^tait malheureux dans sos voyages : comme fes malheurs 
n^avaient point ralenti son zfele pour Genfeve, il etait toujours' 
un ennemi redoutable pour ceux qui la mena^aient, et par 
cons^uent il devait etre expose k leurs coups. Il fut rencontr^ 
en 1530 sur le Jura par des voleurs, qui le d<fpouillcrent et qui 
le mirent encore entre les mains du Due de 5 >avoye ; ce Prince 
le fit enfermer dans le Chateau de Chillon, ou il resta sans fitre 
interrogd jusques en 1536^ il fut alors delivre par les BemoiSi 
qui s’emparbrent du Pays de Vaud. 

“Bonnivard, en sonant de sa captivity, eut le plaisir^de 
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trou'^er Genfeve libre et'reformde : la RtJpublique s’empressa de 
lui temoigner sa reconj^aissance, et de le dddommager des 
maux qu'il avoit soufferts ; elle le re9ut Bourgeois de la ville 
au niois de Juin, 1536 ; clle lui donna la niaison habitue 
autrefois par le Vicaire-G^nt 5 ral, et elle lui assigna line pension 
de deux cent dcus d’or tant qu'il stfj<jurnerait a Geneve. II fut 
admis dans le Conseil de Deux-Cent en 1537. 

“ Bonnivard pas fini d’etre utile : aprJjs avoir travaill^ h. 
rendre Genfeve libre, il reiissit k la rendre tolerante. Bonnivard 
engagea le Conseil h. accorder aux ecclesiastiques et aux paysans 
un terns suflis^^nt pour examiner les propositions qu*on leur 
faisait; il reussit par sa douceur 4 on preche toujours le Chris- 
tianisme avec succtfs quand on le preche avec charite. 

“ Bonnivard firt savant : ses nianu‘'Criis, qui sent dans la 
bibliothtque publique, prouvent qii’il avalt bien lu les auteurs 
classiques Latins, et qu’il avait approfondi la thdologie et 
rhistoire. Ce grand bomme ainiait les sciences, et il croyait 
qu’elles pouvaient faire la gloire de CJenfeve ; aussi il ne negligea 
rien pour les fixer dans cette ville naissante , en 1551 il donna 
sa bibiiot! eque au public ; elle fut le commencement de notre 
bibliotheciue publique ; et ccs li\res sont en partie les rares et 
belles e<btions du quin/il*me sitfcle qu'on voit dans notre 
collecti^ n. l^nfin, pendant la meme annee, ce bon patriote 
instituta la R^publique son hentiere, i condition qu^elle em- 
ployerait ses bien.s entretenir le collJ^ge'Sont on projettait "hr 
fondation. 

“ Il parait quo Bonnivard mourut en 1570 ; mais on ne peut 
Tassurer, parcequ^il y a une lacune dans le NtJcrologe depuis le 
niois de Juillct, 1570, ju^q es en 1571/^ 


I. 

Mvjiair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bo^v’d, though not with toil, 
But ru.sted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s *^poil, 
And mine has been the /ate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr’d — forbidden fare j 
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But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer’d chains and co ^rted death; 
That father perish'd at.the strike 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven — who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they liad begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood Ipve scal’d, 
Dying as their father^died, 

For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were^n a dunueon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last 


n. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its uay. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 
Creeping o^r the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 

That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day, 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 

When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

111 . 

They chain’d us 5ach to a column stone, 
And we were three — ^yet, each alone ; 
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We could not move a single pace. 

We could noUsee each other's face. 

But with that ;;9ale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight : 
And thus together — yet apart, 

Fetter'd in hand, but join'd in heart, 
was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

'I’o hearken to each other's speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at Iftngrfi grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An ech<3 of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free. 

As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might bo fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


IV. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold ami cheer the rest 
1 ought to do — and did my best — 
And each did well in his degreel^ 

The youngest, whom tny father loved. 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 
For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad difspring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but Others’ ills. 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills. 
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Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view Ijfilow. 


V. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But formM to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war hrfSrl stood, 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy : — but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit wither'd ^vith their clank, ' 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did^nine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf j 
To him his dungeon was <a gulf, 

And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 


VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and How ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave inthrais : 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the bar.s when winds were high 

And wanton in the happji sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shak^ unsliock’d, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 
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I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put ^way his food ; 

It was not that ’t was coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter's fare, 

And for the like had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 
Since jnan first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an i»n den ; 

But what were these to us or him ? 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mSuld 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing l>et‘n denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s sidej 
But why delay the truth ? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow giUve 
Kven from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them as a boon to lay 
H»s corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
'Fhat even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest 
I might have spared my idle prayer — 
Thc^ coldly laugh’d, and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting montiment I 

VIII. 

But he, the favourite and the flower. 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour^ 
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His mother's image m fair face, 

The infant love of all his racj?, 

His martyr'd father’s dearesi^ thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his migh: be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or ins])ired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither'd on the stalk away. 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : 

I Ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I Ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I Ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix'd with such - but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as ^*tnockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow's ray ; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope, my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence —lost 
In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listen'd, but I could not hear ; 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew ’t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
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I caird, and thought 1 heard a sound — 

I burst my cham with one strong bound. 
And rush’d to him: — L found him not, 
/only stirr’d in this black spot, 

/ only lived, 1 only drew 

The accursed breath of dungcon-dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which boitnd me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ; my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive^ 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 
That wh It we love shall ne’er be so, 

I know not .vhy 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope hut faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

IX. 

What next befell me then and ther^ 

I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what 1 whst, 

As shnibless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 

It was not night, it was not day; 

It was not even the dungeondight, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing spat e, 

And fixedness without a place ; 

Tliere were no stars, no earth, no time, 

No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
But silence, and a .stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 

voi/lt. 


C 
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A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blindi boundless, mute, aivi motionless I 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful, till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not ^ee 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and lame 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem’d to say them all lor me I 
I never saw its like licfore, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more ; 

It seem’d like me to want a male, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine I 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitai.t from Paradise; 

For — Heaven forgive ti.at thought 1 the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile-— 

I sometime^ deem'd that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 
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But then at hisi away il flew. 

And then ’twa\mortal well I knew. 

For he would ntver thus have flown. 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 

Lone as the corse within its shroud. 
Lone as a solitary cloud, — 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown u^on the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay* 


XI. 

A kind of Change came in my fate. 

My keepers grew coinjMssionate ; 

I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe. 

But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfasten'd did remain. 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over every par! ; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as 1 trod, 

My brothers' graves u ithout a sod ; 

For '( I ihougiu with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


XI I. 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to esca]^e, 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved mo in*a human shape ; 

And the whole earth wouUl hcncetorth be 
A wider prison unto me : 

No child, no sire, no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 
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I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had i^ade me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barrid* windows, anti to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

XIII. 

I saw them, and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame ; 

I saw their thous:?nd years of snow' 

On high — their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest Hf>w ; 

I heard tiie torrents leap and gush 
O’er channelled rock and broken bush : 

. I saw the white-walFd distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 

And then there was a little i=>le, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’<?'‘ it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seem'd joyous, each and all ; 

The eagle rode the rising bla^t, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye,. 

And I felt troubled — and woulrl fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my diqj alrode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er qne we sought to save, — 

And yet my glance, too much opprest 
Had almost need of such a rest. 
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XIV. 

It might be moi^hs, or years, or days, 

1 kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free ; 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where ; 
It was at lengtli the same to me. 

Fetter’d or*fetterless to be, 

1 learn’d to love despair. 

And thus when they appear’d at last. 

And all biy bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me nad grow'n 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 

And half 1 felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 

With spiders I had friendship made. 

And watch’d them in their sullen trade. 
Had seen the mice by moonlight plav. 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell I 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell ; 

My very chains and I grew friends. , 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a siglr. 
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MAZEPPA, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

**Celui qui remplissait alors cette plaa* dtait un gentilhomme 
Polonais, nomnat? Mazeppa, ne dans le palatinat de Podolie : il 
avait hi t'le^e pa <e do Jean Casinnr, et avait pris i sa cour 
quelque teintiire dts belies-lcttrcs. Unc intrigue qu'il cut dans 
sa jeunesse avec la femm; (Vun gentilhomme Polonais ayant 
iti d^coiiverle, le niari le fit her tout nu sur iin cheval farouche 
et le laissa alter en cet etat. Le cheval, (}ui iitiii du p;pvs de 
rUkraine, y retourna, et y poita Mazeppa, demi-mort de f.ttig\ie 
et de faim. Quelques paysans le secoururent : il rcsta longierns 
parmi eux, et se signala aans plusieurs courses centre K-s 
Tartares. La sup<$rioriie de ses lumieres lui donna vine grande 
consideration parmi les Cosafjues: sa r<^putation s'augmentant 

jour en jour ojdigea le Czar k le faire Prince de rUkrained’ 
— Voltaire, J/isL de Charles XII. p. 196. 

‘‘Le roi fuyant, et poursuivi, cut son cheval iui sous lui ; le 
Colond Gicta, blessd, et perdant tout ^>f)n sang, lui donna le 
sien. Ainsi on remit deux fois k rheval, dans sa fuile, ce 
conquifrant qui n'avait pu y monicr petulant la batailie/' — 

P. 216. 

“Le roi alia par un autre chemin avee quel(jiies cavaliers. 
Le carrosse, ou il ^tait, rompit (inns la marclie ; on le remit 
h. cheval. Pour comble de disgrace, il s’egara ijcndant la nuit 
dans un bois ; Ik, son courage nc poiivant plus suppl^fcr k scs 
forces dpuisec.s, les douleurs de sa biessure devenues plus 
insupportables par la fatigue, son bheval tUant tombd de lassi- 
tude, il se coucha quelques heurcs au pied d’un arbre, en 
danger d’etre surpris k tout moment par les vainqueure, qui le 
cherchaient de tous ebt^s." — P. ai8. 
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Hi WAS after drcTad Pu^owa^s day. 

When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed, 
"^rhe power and glory of the war, 

Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass*d to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again. 
Until a day more dark and drear. 

And a more memorable vear. 

Should give to slaughter fand to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name; 

A greater *WTeck, a deeper fall, 

A shock to one — a thunderbolt to alL 


II. 

Such was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles w’as taught to fly 
By day and night through field and flood, 
Stain’d with his own and subjects’ blood; 

For thousands fell that flight to aid ; 

And not a voice was heard t’ upbraid 
Ambition in his humbled hour, ^ 

When truth had nought to dread from power. 
His horse was slain, and G*cta gave 
His own — and died the Russians’ slave. 

This too sinks after many a league 
Of well sustain’d but vain fatigue ; 

And in the depth of forests, darkling 
The watch-fires in the distance sparkling — 
The beacons of surrounding foes — 

A kiitg must lay his limbs at length. 

Are these the laurels and repose 
For which the nations strain their strength ? 
They laid him by a savage tree, 

In outworn nature^ agony ; 

His wounds were stiff, his limbs were stark j 
The heavy hour was chill and dark; 

The fever in his blood forbade 
A transient slumber’s fitful aid : 
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And thus it was; but yet through all, 
Kinglike the monarch bore Kis fall, 
And made, in this extreme 6f ill, 

His pangs the vassals of his will ; 

All silent and subdued were tl^ey, 

As once the nations round him lay. 


III. 

A band of chiefs ' — alas I how few. 

Since but the fleeting of a <lay 
Had thinn’d it ; but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous : upon the clay 
Each sate him do'vn, all sad and finite. 
Beside ins monarch and his steed ; 

For danger levels man and brute, 

' And all are fellovvs in their need. 

Among the rest, M.^zeppa made 
His pilloNv in an old oak’s shade — 

Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s Hetman, calm and bold ; 

But first, outspent with this long course, 

The Cossack prince rubb'd down his hof'^e, 
And made for liini a leafy bed, 

And sitVooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack’d his girth, and stripp’d his rein, 
And joy’d to see how' well he fed : 

For until now he had the dread 
His wearied courser might refuse 
To browse beneath the midnight dews: 

But he was hardy as i.is lord, 

And little cared for bed and board ; 

But spirited and docile too, 

Whate’er was to be done, would do. 

Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb. 

All Tai tar-like he carried him ; 

Obey’d his voice, and came to call, 

And knew him in the midit of all : 

Though thousands were around, — and Night, 
Without a star, pursued her flight, — 

That steed from^sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn. 
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IV. 

This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak. 

And laid his lance beneath his oak, 

Fell if his arms in order good 

The long day's marcli had well withstood — 

If still th^ powder fill'd the pan, 

And flints unloosenM kept their lock — 

His sabre's hilt and scabbard felt, 

And wlxjther they had chafed his belt; 

And next the venerable than, 

From out his ha\ resack and can, 

Prepared and spread his slender stock ; 

And to the monarch and his men 
The whole or portion offerM then 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers at a bancpiet would. 

And Cliarlcs of this his slender share 
Wuh smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of cheer a greater slmw, 

And seem above both wounds and woe ; 

And then he sod — ** Of all our band, 

I'hough firm of heart and strong of^uind, 

In skirmish, march, or lorage, none 
Can less have said or more have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa ! on the earth 
So fit a [)air liad never birth, 

Since Alexander’s days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou : 

All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 
For pricking on o'er floo<l and field." 
Miizeppa answer'd — “ 111 betide 
The school wherein I iearn'd i / lide ! ** 

Quoth Charles — *‘01d lielman, wherefore so, 
Since thou hast learn 'd the art so well?" 
Mazeppa said — 'T were long to tell ; 

And we have man/ a league to go. 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze it case 
Beyond the swift Boiysthenes ; 
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And, Sire, your limbs have need of rest, 
And I will be the sentinel 
Of this your troop."— “ But I request," 
Said Sweden’s monarch, thou wilt tell 
This tale of thine, and I may reap, 
Perchance, from this the boon of sleep ; 
For at this moment from my eyes, 

The hope of present slumber flies." 

Well, Sire, with such a hope, I 1l track 
My seventy years of memory back : 

I think ’t was in my twentieth spring, — 
Ay, *t was, — when^Casimir was king’’ — 
John Casimir, — I was his page 
Six summers, in my e:irlier age : , 

A learned monarch, faith ! was he, 

And most unlike your Majesty ; 

He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lo..e them back again ; 

And (save debates in W..rsaw’s diet) 

He reign’d in most u: seemly (^uiet; 

Not that he had no cares to vex ; 

He loved the muses and the sex ; 

And sometimes those so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at war ; 

But soo« his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book : 

And then he gave pradigiou.'> fe es~ 

All Warsaw gather’d round his gates 
To gaze upon his splendid coiiit, 

And dames, an<i chiefs, of , ‘rincely port. 
He was the Polish Solomon, 

So sung his poets, all but one, 

Who being unpensionM, mafic a satire. 
And boasted that he couhl not flatten 
It was a court of jousts and mimes, 

Where every courtier tried at rhymes ; 
Even I for once produced some verses, 
And sign’d my odes * Despairing Thyrsis.* 
There was a certain Palatine, 

A count of far and high descent, 

Rich as a salt^or silver mine ; 

And he was proud, ye may divine, 

As if from heaven he had been sent : 
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He had such w^^lth in blood and ore 
As few could fiatch beneath the throne; 
And he would gaze upon his store, 

And o'er his pedigree would pore, 

Until by some confusion led, 

Which almost look'd like want of head. 

He thought their merits were his own. 

Ilis wife wasjiotof his opinion; 

His junior she by thirty years, 

(ircvv daily tired ol his dominion ; 

And, after wishes, ht^j-cs, and fears, 

To viftue a few farev\cl] tears, 

A restless dream or two, some glai^ccs 
At War awjs ycaitli, i>oiiie songs and dances, 
Awaited but the u^nal chances, 

'FijO'^e* happy accidents which render 
*^rhe ( oldest dames so very tender, 

To deck I'.ei Count uitii titles given, 

*T is said, as i>nssp(uis into heaven ; 

Hut, strange* to say, they raiely boast 
Of these, who have deserved tiicm most. 


V. 

“ I was a goodly stripling then ; 

At seventy yeais I so may say, _ 

That there were few, or boys or men, 

Who, in my dawning time of day. 

Of vassal or of knight s degree, 

Could vie in vanities with me ; 

For 1 had strength, y» uth, „a»ety, 

A port, not like to this ye see, 

Hut smot>th, as all is ruggeil now; 

For tin;e, and care, and war, have plough'd 
My very soul from out my brow ; 

Ana thus I should be disavow'd 
By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare my day and yesterday ; 

This change was wrought, too, long ere age 
Had ta cn my features for his page ; 

With years, ye know, have not declined 
My strength, my courage, or my mind, 

Or at this hour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a treCi 
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With starless skies my canopy 

But let me on : Theresa’^ form— - 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yon chestnut’s bough, 
The memory is so quirk and warm j 
And yet I find no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved so well : 

She had the Asiatic eye, , 

Such as our Tuikish neig’.bourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood. 
Dark as above us is the sky ; 

Hut through it stol<i a temlcr light, 

Like the first moonrise of midnight ; 
Large, dark, ami swimming in the, stream. 
Which seem’d to melt to us own beam j 
All love, half 1 ngiior, and half lire. 

Like saints that at the stake expire, 

And lift ttieir rajUuied looks on high. 

As thou h it were a joy to die. 

A brow like a mid-' mimcr lak , 
Transj>arenl with the sun therein. 

When waves no munnui dare to make. 
And heaven behold-, her face within. 

A cheek and lij) — but why proceed? 

I love her then, 1 love her still j 
And such as I am, love indeed 

In fierce extremes — in goo<l aiid ilU 
Hut still we love even m our rage. 

And haunted to our vciy age 
W'ith the vain .sh .dow of the ])ast. 

As is Mazeppa to the last. 


VI. 

** We met — we gazed — I saw, and sigji'd, 

She did not speak, and yet replied ; 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but no^je defines — 
Involuntary ‘parks of thought. 

Which strike from out the heart o’erwrought, 
And form a strjingc intelligence. 

Alike mysterious and intense, 
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Which link the burning chain that binds, 
Without theirVill, young hearts and minds : 
Conveying, as ihe electric wire, 

You know not how, the absorbing fire. 

I saw, and sigh'd — in silence wept, 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made known to her, 

And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion— then, even then, 

I long'd, and was resolved to speak j 
But on my lij)s they died again, 

Thew accents tren)ulous and weak, 

Until one hour. — Therifis a game, 

A frivolous and foolish play, 

Wherewith we while away the day ; 

It is — 1 have forgot the name — 

And we to this, it seems, were set, 

By some strarge chance, which I forget ; • 

I reck'd not if I won or lost, 

It was enough for me to he 
So near to hear, and oh ! to sec 
The being whom 1 loved the most 
I watch'd her as a sentinel. 

(May ours this dark night watch as well !) 

Until I saw, and thus it was, 

That she was pensive, nor perceivRl 
Her occupation, nor was grieved 
Nor glad to lose or gain ; but still 
Play'd on for hours, as if her will 
Yet bound her to the place, tliough not 
I'hat hers might be the winning lot. 

Then through my brain the thouglu did pass 
Even as a flash of lightning there, 

That there was something in her air 
Whith would not doom me to despair ; 

And on the thought my words broke forth, 

All incoherent as they were ; 

Their eloquence was little worth, 

But yet she lister W—'t is enough — 

Who listens once will listen twice ; 

Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuft. 
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VII. 

I loved, and was belovediagain — 

They tell me, Sire, c you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if *tis true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain ; 

*To you 't would seem absurd as vain ; 

But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o’er their passions, or as you ^ 

Thus o’er themselves and nations too, 

I am — or rather 7ifas — a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on where ^each would forcrdost bleed 
But could not o’er myself evince 
The like control — But to resume j 
I loved, and was beloved again ; 

In sooth, it is a happy doom, 

Hut yet where happiest ends in pain. 

We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Exjjectation’s dower. 

My days and nights were nothing — all 
Except that hour, which doth recall, 

In the long lapse from youth to age, 

No other like itself : I *d give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
It o'er once more, and be a page, 

The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his own sword. 

And had no other gem nor wealth 
Save nature’s gift of youth and health. 

We met in secret — doubly sweet, 

Some say, they find it so to meet ; 

I know not that — I would have given 
My life but to have call’d her mine 
In the full view of earth a;id heaven; 

For I did oft and long repine 
That we could only meet by stealth. 

VIII. 

^ For lovers there are many eyes, 

And such lliere were on us ; the tlcvil 
On such occasions should be civil— 
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The devil ! — I 'm loth to do him wrong, 

It might be some untoward saint, 

Who would not oe at rest too long, 

But to his pious bile*gave vent — 

But one fair night, some lurking spies 
Surprised and seized us both. 

The Count was something more than wroth— 

I was unarm'd ; but if in steel, 

All cap-k-pie from head to heel, 

Wliat 'gainst their numbers could I do? 

'Twas near his castle, far away 
Frorrveity or from succour near, 

And almost on the break^of day ; 

I (lid not think to st e another. 

My moTftents seem'd reduced to few; 

And w'ith one prayer to Mary Mother, 

And, it may be, a saint or two, 

As I resign'd me to my fate, 

They led me to the castle gate : 

Theresa's doom I never kne>v 
Our lot was henceforth separate. 

An angry man, ye may opine, 

AVas he, the proud Count Palatine; 

And he had reasoi: good to be, 

But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to toilch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 

Nor less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble 'scutcheon should have got. 

While he was highest of his line ; 

Because unto himself he seem'd 
The first of men, nor less lie deemM 
In others' eyes, an<i most in mine. 

'Sdeatli ! with a -perchance a king 
Had <%concilcd him to the thing ; 

But with a stripling of a page — 

I felt, but cannot jiaiiit his rage. 

• IX. 

‘ Bring forth the horse ! ' — the horse was brought; 
In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine bi^ed, 

Who look'd as though the sjx'ed of thought 
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Were in his limbs ; but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undcfiled — 

^Twas but a day Ke had been caught; 
And snorting, with erected mane. 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 

They bound me on, that menial Strong ; 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away I — away ! — and on we dash ! . 
Torrents less rapiM and less rash. 


X. 

Away ! — away ! — My breath was gone, 

•I saw not where he hurried on : 

T' was scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he f(.‘amM — away ! — away ! 

The last of human sounds >vhich rose, 

As I was darted from my foes. 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

With SftddcM wrath I wrenchM my head, 

And .snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound rny neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl'd back my curse ; but, 'midst the tread, 
The thunder of my courser's speed. 

Perchance they <lid not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me for 1 would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days ; 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbri<lge and portcullis’ weight. 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 

Nor of its fields a bla<ie<of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall. 

Where stoo<l the hearth-stone of the hall ; 
And many a rime ye there might pass, 

Nor dream that e'er that fortress waa. 
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I saw its turrets in a blaze, 

Their crackling •battlements all cleft, 

And the hot l^ad pour down like rain 
P'rom off the scorch’d a*nd blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

I'hey little thought that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
'rhey bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his uncourteous ride. 
'I’hey pUy’d me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild hc#se for my guide, 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 

At length bplay’d them one as frank — 

P'or time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The |)atient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

XI. 

“Away, aw^ay, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light : 

Town — village — none were on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Againsi the Tartars built of old. 

No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army ha<l march’d o’er ; 

And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod : 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— 

I could have answer’d with a sigh — 

But fast we fled, away, away. 
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And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristling mane ; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his far career : 

At times, I almost thought, indeed, 

He must have slacken'd in his speed , 

But no — my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might. 

And merely like a spur became ; 

Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 
Increased his fr.ry and affright : 

I tried my voice, — 't was faint and low. 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet's clang : 

• Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 

xn. 

**We near'd the wild wood — 't was so wide, 

I saw no bounds on either side ; 

'T war!^ studdeti -with old sturdy trees, 

That bent not to the roughest bieeze 
Which howI;> down from .Siberia's waste. 

And strips the forest in its haste, — 

But these were few and far between, 

Set thick with shrubs more young and green, 
Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 

Ere strown by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest's foliage dead, 
Discolour’<l with a lifeless re<l, 

Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain w^hen battle's o'er, 

And some long winter's night hath shed 
Its frost o'er every toinbless head, 

So cold and stark the raven's beak 
May peck unpierred each fiozcn check; 

'T was a wild waste of underwood. 

And here and there a chestnut stoodg 
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The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart-^-and well it were, 

Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way; and did not tear 
My limbs ; and I found strength to bear 
My woun<ls, already scarr’d with cold; 

My bonds forbade to loose niy hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
l^ft shrubsj^and trees, and wolves behind; 

By night I heard them on the track, 

"rheir troop came hard upon our back. 

With they: long gallop, which can tire 
I'he hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s fire: 
Where'er we flew they follow’d on. 

Nor left us with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day-break wMnding through the wood. 

And through the night had heard their feet * 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

(,)h ! how I wish’d for sjicar or sword, 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And peiish -if it must be so — 

At bay, destroying many a foe ! 

When first my counsel’s race begun, 

I wish’d the goal already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and spee^fr 
Vain doubt ’ his swift and savage bree<l 
Had nerveo him like the mouniain-roe ; 

Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewilder’d with the daz/.ling blast, 

'Flian through the forest- j^aihs he pass’d — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild; 

All furious as a favour’d cliild 
Balk’d of its w'ish ; or fiercer still — 

A woman piqued — who has her will. 

^yii. 

** The wood was past ; 't was more than noon, 
Hut chill the air, although in June ; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 
riolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 
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And I was then not what I seem. 

Blit headlong as a wintry stVeam, 

And wore my feelings out "before 
I well could count their causes o'er ; 

And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures which beset niy path. 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound in nature's nakedness ; 

Sprung from a race whose risingi4>lood, 
When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 

And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattle-snake's, in act to strike,, 

^Vhat rnan el if this worn-out trunk 
Heneath its woes a moment sunk? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll'd round 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err'd, for I was lastly bound. 

^^y heart turn'd sick, my brain grew sore. 
And tiirohb'd awhile, then beat no more: 
'I'hc skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the tiees like drunkards reel, 

And a sliglit Hash sprang o'er my eyes. 
Which saw no farther ; he w^ho dies 
Can die nn more than then I die<L 
O'ertortLired by that ghastly ride:, 

I felf*^iie blackness come and go. 

And strove to wake ; 

But could not make 
-My senses climb up from below : 

I lelt as on a plank at sea. 

^^'hen all the waves that dash o'er thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm. 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass t 
Our shut eyes in deep n*ulnighi, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 

But soon it pa.ss'd, with little pain. 

But a confusion wors«? than such : 

I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again ; 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 
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No matter ; I hayve bared my brow 
Full in Death^s face -before — and now, 

XIV. * 

** My thoughts came back ; where was I ? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

And throb by lhro1>, — till gnnvn a i>ang 
AMiich for a moment would convulse, 

My blood rt flow’d, though thick and chill j 
My car with uncouth noises rang. 

My heart began once more to thrill; 

My sight return'd, though dim ; alas 1 
And thicken’d, as it were, with glass. 

Methought the dash of waves was nigh; 

'There was a gleam too of the sky. 

Studded with stars ; — it i*. no dream ; 

'The wild hc^ise swims the wilder stream! 

'The bright bfoad rivei’s gushing tide* 

Sweeps, winding onward, far a. id wide, 

And wc are half-way, struggling tVer 
'To yon unknown and siLnt shore. 

'I'he waters broke my hollow trance, 

And with a temporary strength 

My stiffen’d limbs were rehapti/ed^^ 

My courser’s broad breast j)roudly braves, 

And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And onward wc advance ! 

We reach the slipjiery shore at length, 

A haven 1 but little prized, 

For all behind was dark and drear, 

And all before was night and fear. 

1 low many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs 1 lay, 

1 could not tell ; I scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 


XV. 

** With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and leek ng flank, 
The wild steed’s sinovy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

We gain the top : a boundless plain 
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Spreads through the shadow of the night. 
And onward, onward, onward, seems, 
Ivike precipices in* our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

Anil here and there a speck of white, 

Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 

In masses broke into the light, 

As rose the moon upon my rights 
But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
Th j omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like a hospitab e star ; 

Not even an ignis- fatiius rose 
To make him merry with rny woes : 

'J'hat very cheat had cheer’d me then 1 
Althoug 1 detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me, through every ill, 

Of the abodes of men. 

XVI. 

** Onward we went — hut slack and slow; 

His savage force at length overspent, 

The drooping courser, faint and low, 
Ali^ebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour; 

jait useless all to me: 

His new-born tameness nought availVl — 
My limbs were bound ; my force had fail’d, 
Perchance, had they been free. 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the lK)nds so starkly tied, 

But still it was in vain ; ^ 

My limbs were only wrimg the more, 

And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 

Which but prolong’d their [)ain : 

The dizzy race seem’d ^^Imost clone, 
Although no goal was nearly won : 

Some streaks announced the coming sun— — 
How slow,, alas ] he came 1 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 
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How heavily it jroird away — 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and dejjosed the stars, 

And call'd the radiance from their cars. 
And fiird the earth, from his deep throne, 
Wnli lonely lustre, all his own. 

XVII. 

‘*Up rose^the sun ; the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around, behind, before. 

What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 

Nor dint of hocjf, nor print of foot, 

I^ay in the* wild luxuriant soil; 

No sign i)f travel, none of toil ; 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect's shrill small horn, 

Nor matin bird's new voice was borne 
From herb nor tluckel. Many a worst. 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 
weary brute still stagger’d on ; 

And still we were — or seem’d — alone. 

At length, while reeling on our way, 
Mclhought I heard a courser neigh, ^ 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs? 

No, no ! from out the forest }>rance 
A trampling troop ; I see them come I 
In one vast squadron tliey adv.inc:e ! 

1 strove to cry — my lips we.e dumb. 
The steed.s rush on in plunging pride ; 

But where are they the reins to guide ? 

A thousand horse, and none to ride ! 

With flowing tail, and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet j 
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The sight re-nerved my coucser's feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh. 

He answer'd, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glnzmg eyes he lay. 

And reeking limbs immoveable, 

His first and last career is done ! 

On came the troop — they saw hin^ stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong : 
They stop, they start, they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there. 
Approach, retiie, w» e- lrouiul and round, 
Then plunging hack with sud<len ^bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seenVd the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon Ins ha- gy hide ; 

They snort, they loam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me t' ere to my despair, 

Linked to the dead and stiffening wretch. 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
from that unwonte<l weight, 

From whence I couM not extricate 
Nor him nor me — and there we lay. 

The dying on the dead ! 

I little decraM another day 

Would see my houseless, hel[fless hea4« 

And there from morn to twilight bound, 

I felt the lieavy hours toil round, 

With just enough of life to sec 
My last of su >s go down on me, 

In hopeless certainly of minil, 

'I hat makes us feel at Icngtli resigned 
To that which our forebo<^ing years 
Present th - worst and last of fears: 
Inevitable — e:ven a boon. 

Nor more unkind for coming soon, 

Yet shunn’d an?l dreaded with such care. 
As if it only were a snare 
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That prudenee might escape : 

At times both wished for an<l implored, 

At times sought with st?lf-pointed sword, 

Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 

And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure 
They whojiave revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, ami treasure, 

Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery : 
h'or he who hath in turn nun through 
All that was beautiful and new. 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future, (^which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
but as their nerves may be endued,) 

With nought perhaps to grieve : 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 

And Death, whom he should deem his fr.cnd, 
Appears, to his <bstemper'd eyes, 

Arrived to rob liiin of his prize. 

The tree of his new Paradise. 

'ro'inorrow wouUl have given him all, 

Repaid his pan ;s, repair’d his fall ; • 

To-morrow would have been the first 
C)f days no more tleplored or curst, 

But bright, an<l long, and beckoning veurs, 
Seen <laz£ling thriuigh the mist of tears, 
(iuerdon of many a painful hour ; 
bo-niorrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to s;ive — 

And must it dawn upon his grave? 

xviii. 

“I'he *;un was sinking —still I lay 

Chain'd to the still and stiffening steed 
1 thought to mingle^therc our clay, 

And my dim eyes of death had need ; 

No hope arose of being freed : 

I Cwtst rny last looks up the sk)s 

And there between me and the sun 
1 saw the expecting raven fly. 
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Who scarce would wait till bdth should die, 
Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch’d* then flew^ once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 

I saw his wing through twili d^t flit, 

And once so near me he alit 

I could have smote, but lack'd the strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hantl^ 

And feeble scratching of the sand, 

Tile exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voipe, 
Together scared^him off at length. 

I know no more — my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star • 

Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 

And w'ent and came with wandering beam, 
•And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense. 

And then subsiding hack to death, 

And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness ( urdling o'er 
My heart, and sparks tliat cross'd my brain-— 
A gasp, a throb, a start of [>ain, 
a' and nothing more. 

XfX. 

woke — where was 1? — ho I see 
A human face look down on me? 

And doth a roof above me close ? 

1)0 these limbs on a couch repose? 

Is this a chamber where 1 he? 

And is it mortal yon brigiit eye, « 

That watches me with genue glance? 

I closed my own again once more, 

As doubtful that my former trance 
Could not as yet be <ier, 

A slender girl, long hair’tl, and tall, 

Sate watching by the cotta^'c w^all ; 

The sparkle cirf* her eye I caught, 

Even with my first return of thought ; 

For ever and anon she threw 
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A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free : 

I gazed, aixl ga^ed, until I knew 
No vision it c ould be, — 

Hut that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast: 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 
^^y heavy eyes at length unseard, 

She smiled --and I essay’d to speak. 

Hut fail’d — and she approach’d, and made 
With lip and finger signs that said, 

1 must not strive as yct^o break 
The i>ilenre, till my strength should be 
ICnough to leave rny ac cents free ; 

And then her hand on mine site laid, 

And smoothM the pillow for my head, 

And stole along on tiptoe tread. 

And gently oped the door, and ^pake 
In whispers — ne’er >vas voice so sweet I 
Even music follow’d her light feet : 

Hut those she (\iird were not awake, 

And she went lorth ; but. ere she passM, 
Another look on me she cast. 

Another sign she made, to say. 

That I had nought to fear, tluU all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 
Ht r diie return : — while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone. 


XX. 

‘*She came with mother and with sire — 
What need of more?-*! will not tire 
With long recital of the rest, 

Since I became the Cossack’s guest 
They found me senseless on the plain, 
'I'hey bore me the nearest hut. 
They brougltl me into life again — 

Me — one day o*er their realm to reign I 
Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 

Sent me forth to the wilderness. 
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Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 

To pass the desert to a throne, — 

What mortal his own doom may guess? 

Let none despond, let none despair 1 
To-morrow the Borysthencs 
May see our coursers gra^^e at case 
Upon his Turkish bank, and never 
Had I such welcon^e for a river ^ 

As 1 shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good night !*’- 'Fhe Ilcunan threw 
His length benc uh the o.ik tree shade, 

With leafy couch ^ilready made, 

A btd nor conilurtless nor ii' vv 
To him, who took his rest vUu ne'er 
The hour aruvtMl, no mattei where : 

His eyes the hastening sjjrnbjrs steep. 

And if ye marvel Charles forg(»t 
To thank his tat % hi w mlei d not, — 

The king had been an hour asleep. 


THE ISi.ANI); 

CHRISTIAN AND Ills COMRADES. 


ADVKRTISKMKNT. 

T HE foundation oi the tollowmg story will be found partly 
in Lieutenant idighhs ‘^Narrative ot the Mutiny and Seizure 
of the Bounty, in the South Sva, in 1 789 "and partly in 
** Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Ishuids.’^ 

CVffiu, 1823. 


CANTO THE FIRST 


I. 

The morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way ; 
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The cloven billow flash’d from off her prow 
In furrows form’d by that majestic plough ; 

'fhe waters \viih their world were all before ; 
Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore. 
The quiet night, now dappling, ’gan to wane, 
Dividing darkness from the dawning main; 
The dolphins, not unconscious of the day, 
Swam high, as eager of the corning ray ; 

'rhe stars ffbm broader beams began to creej^. 
And lift t))oir shining eyelids from the deep; 
'I'he sail resumed its lately shadow’d white, 

the wind flutter’d with a frcsliening flight; 
"J'lie purpling ocean owns flie coming sun, 

But ere he break —a <lce<i is to be done. 


11 . 

T he gallant chief within hi< cabin slept, 

Secure in th<>>e by whom the watch was kept: 

Ilis dreams were of < >1 i England's welcome shore, 
Of toils rewarded, and of dangers o’er ; 

Hts name was added to the glorious roll 
Of those who search the siorm surroundcd Pole. 
The worst was over, and the rest Ss.em’d sure, 

And why should not hi^ slumber be 
Alas ! his de< k vnun trod by unwilling f^et. 

And wilder hands would hold the vessel’s sheet ; 
Young hearts which languish’d for some sunny isle, 
Where summer yeai-s and summer women smile; 
Men without country, nho, too long cstninged. 
Had found no native home, or found it changed, 
And, half unci\ihsi.‘d, pief rrM the cave 
( )( some soft savage to liie uncertain wave — 

I'hc gushing fruits that nature gave untill’d ; 

The wofkd wiiliout a j^aih but where they will’d ; 
The field o’er w’hich promiscuous Plenty pour’d 
Her horn ; the ctjual land without a lord ; 

The wish — which ages have not yet subdued 
In roan — to have no%uastcr save his mood : 

The earth, whose mine was on its face, unsold, 
’fhe glowing sun and produce all its gold ; 

The freedom which can call eaeh grot a home ; 
The gcn^ml garden^ where all steps may roam. 
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Where Nature owns a nation as her child, 

Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild ; , 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth they know. 
Their unexploring navy," the canoe ; 

Their sport, the dashing breaker, and the chase ; 
Their strangest sight, an European fitce : — 

Such was the country which these strangers yearn’d 
To see again j a sight they dearly earn’d. 

r 

III. 

Awake, bold Bligh ! the foe is at the gate I 
Awake! awake! — Alas! it is too late! 

Fiercely beside thy cot the routiiieor 

Stands, and proclaims the reign of rage and fear. 

Thy limbs are bound, the bayonet at thy brea.st; 

The hands, which treinhled at thy voice, arrest ; 
Dragged o’er tne dec k, no more at thy command 
The obedient helm shall veer, the sail ex{>and ; 

That savage spirit, which would lull by wrath 
Its desperate escape from duty's path, 

Glares round thee, in the scan e believing eyes 
Of those who fear the chief they sacrifice ; 

For ne*er can man his ronscuc u’ . all a'^suage, 

Unless he drain the wine of passion — rage. 

IV. 

In vain, not silenced by the eye of death, 

Thou call’st the loyal with thy menaced breath :~ 
They come not; they are tew, and, overawed. 

Must acquiesce, while sterner hearts applaud. 

In vain thou dost demand the cause : a curse 
Is all the answer, with the thre u of worse. 

Full in thine eyes is waved the glittering blade, 
Close to thy throat the pointed bayone* laid. 

The levelled muskets circle round thy breast 
In hands as steel’d to do the deadly rest. 

Thou dar'.st them to their worst, exclaiming — ** Fire 
But they who pitied not c )uld yet admire ; 

Some lurking remnant of their former awe 
Restrain’d them longer than their broken law ; 

They would not dip their souls at once in blood, 

But left thee to the mercies of the flood 
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V, 

Hoist out the boat 1 ” was now the leader’s cry ; 
And who dare answer No !’* to Mutiny, 

In tlte first dawning of the drunken hour, 

'I’he Saturnalia of unhoped-for power? 

The boat is lower’d with all the haste of hate, 
With its slight plank between thee and thy fate ; 
Her only crftgo such a scant suj>ply 
As promises the death their hands deny ; 

And just enough of water and of bread 
To keep, «omc days, the dying from the dead: 
Some cordage, canvas, sail^, and lines, and twine, 
Rut treasuies all to heimiis of the brine, 

Were added after, to tiie earnest prayer 
Of those w'ho saw no hope, save sea and air; 

And last, that trembling vassal of the Pole — 

'I'he feeling compass — Navigation’s soul 


VI. 

And now the self-elected chief finds time 
To stun the first sensation of his crime, 

And raise it in his followers — Ho I the bowl T' 
lest passion should return to reason’s 
** Brandy for heroes ! ” Burke could once exclaim — 
No doubt a liquid path to epic fame ; 

And such the new-born heroes found it here, 

And drain’d the draught with an applauding che r. 

*• Hu/za 1 for Otaheite ! ” was the cry. 

How strange such shouts from sons of Mutiny ! 

The gentle island, and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil, 

The courteous manners but from nature caught, 

'I'he wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought ; 
Could these have charms for rudest sea-boys, driven 
Before the mast by ever>' wind of heaven ? 

And now, even now prepared with others’ woes 
To earn mild Virtue’S vain desire, repose? 

Alas ! such is our nature ! all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same ; 

Our meanSi our birth, our naiioh, and our name, 
Our fortune^ temperi even our outward frame, 
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Are far more potent o’er our yielding clay 
Than aught we know beyond our little day. 

Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through Gain’s silence, and o’er Glory’s din : 
Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 

vin 

The launch is crowded with the faithful few 
Who wait their chief, a melancholy crew : 

But some remain’d leluctant on the deck 
Of that proud ves^ek-now a moi al wreck — 

And view’d their captain’s fa*e with piteous eyes: 
While others scoft" d his augur’d mise ies, 

Sneer’d at the prospect of his pigmy sail. 

And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

The tender nautilus, who steers his prow, 

The sea-born sailor of h.is shell canoe, 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 

Seems far less fi agile, and, u\a< ! more free. 

He, when the lightning-wing’d tornados sweep 
The surge, is safe — his port is iii the deej) — 

And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, 

Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind. 

vni. 

When all was now prepared, the vessel clear 
Which hail’d her master in the mutineer, 

A seaman, less obdurate than his mates, 

Show'd the vain pity which hut irritates ; 

Watch’d his late chieftain with exploring eye, 

And told, in signs, rcj>entant sympathy; 

Held the moist shaddock to his {^arched mouth, 
Which felt exhaustion’s de* j? and bitter drouth. 

But soon observed, this guardian was withdrawn, 
Nor further mercy clouds rebellion’s dawn. 

Then forward stepp’d the bold and ^reward boy 
His chief had clufrish’d orfiy to destroy, 

And, pointing to the Itclplcss prow t)cncath, 
Exclaim’d, Depart at once I delay is death ! 

Yet then, even then, his feelings ceased not all: 

In that last moment could a word recall 
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Remorse for the black deed as yet half done, 
>And what he hid from many showed to one: 
When Bligh in stern re[jroach d manded wijcre 
Was now his grateful sense of former care ? 
Where all his )u)])es to sec his iiame aspire, 

And blazon Britain's thousand glories higher? 
His feverish lips thus broke their gloomy sped, 

“ ' r is that ! 't is that 1 I am in hell ! in hell ! 
No more he ?ai<i : but urging to the bark 
His chief, commits him to his fragile ark ; 

These the sole accents from his tongue that fell, 
Evtt volumes lurk’d below hi^ fierce farewell. 


IX. 

The arctic sun rose broad above the wave; 

1'he bree/e now sank, now whi'^per d from his cave 
As on the -d^olian harp, his hthil wings 
N*)W swellM, now fiutter d o'er ins o<‘ean strings. 
W'lth slow, liespairing oar, the aiiandon'd skiff 
Ploughs its drear progress to the scarce seen cliff, 
Which lifts its peak a <'loud aljovc the main; 
boat and ship shall never meet again ! 

But 't is not mine to tell their tale of grief, 

'I'heir constant peril, and their scant 
'1 heir days of danger, ard their nights of pain ; 
'I'heir manly c ourage even when deem’d in vain ; 
The sapping famine, rcml ring scarce a son 
Known to his mother in the skeleton ; 

The ills that lessen’d still then little store, 

And starved even Hunger till he "rung no more; 
The varying frowns and favours of the deep, 

That now almost ingulis, then leaves to creep 
With crazy oar and shatter’d strength along 
The tide tftat yields rclu^ tant to the strong; 

The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes, as a well, the iloiuls that burst 
Above their naked bones, and feels delight 
In the cold drenching 8f the stormy night, 

And from the outspread canvas gladly wjings 
A drop to moisten life’s all gaspiru springs; 

The savage foe cscajK-d, to seek again 
More hospitable shelter from the main ; 

vou If. 


I 
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The ghastly spectres which M;ere doom’d at last 
To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 

As ever the dark annals of the deep 
Disclosed for man to dread or woman wee^). 


X. 

We leave them to their fate, but not unknown 
Nor unredress'd. Revenge may liave her own : 
Roused discipline aloud proclaims their cause, 

And injured navies urge their broken laws. 

Pursue we on his track the mutineer. 

Whom distant ver^'eance had not taught to fear. 

Wide o’er the wave -away ! away ! away ! 

Once more his eves sliall hail the welcome bay ; 

Once more the happ'. shores without a law 
Receive the outlaws w'hom they lately saw; 

Nature, ami Nature’s goddess — woman — woos 
To lands where, save their conscience, none accuse ; 
Where all partake the earth without dispute, 

And bread itself is gather’d as a fruit ; 

Where none content the fields, the woods, the streams; - 
The goldlcss age, where gold disturbs no dieams, 
Inhabits or inhabited the siiore, 

Till Europe taught them better than liefore ; 

~" 'w»i?.'"’d her customs, and amended theirs, 

But left her vices also to their heirs, 

Away with this I behold tliem as tlicy were. 

Do good with Nature, or with .Natu e err. 

“ Huzza ! for Otaheite ! ” w.is the cry, 

As stately swept the gallant vessel iry. 

The breeze springs up ; the lately flapping sail 
Extends its arch before the growing g;de ; 

In swifter ripples stream ashle t!te s.-as, 

Which her bold bow flings off with tlashing ease. 

Thus Argo plough’d the Kuxine’s vir|in foam. 

But those she wafted still look’d back to home: 

These spurn their country with their rebel bart^ 

And fly her as the raven fled the ark ; 

And yet they seek to nestle with the dov<^ 

AikI tame their fiery spirits down to love. 
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How pleasant wore the songs of Toobonai, 

When summer*s sun went down the coral bay I 
Come, let us to the islet's softest shade, 

And hear the warbling birds ! the damsel said : 

The wood-d<jve from the forest-depth shall coo, 

Like voices of the gods from Ilolotoo ; 

We *11 cull the dowers that grow above the dead, 

For these most bloom where rests the warrior’s head ; 

And we will sit in twilight's /ace, and see 

*rhe sweet moon glancing tlirongii the tooa tree, 

I'he lofty accents of wlmse signing bough 
Shall sndly please us as we lean below ; 

Or climb the sleep, and view the surf in vain 
Wrestle with rocky giants o'er the inahi, 

Which spurn in columns liack the badlcd spray. 

How beautiful are these! how hippy djey, 

Who, from t)ie toil and tunnill ot tl.eir lives, 

Steal to look down where nought but ocean strives ! 
Even he too loves at times the blue lagoon, 

And smooths his rutiled mane beneath the moon. 


n. 

Yes — from the sepulchre w'e'l! gather flowers, 

Then feast like spirits in their promised bowers, 

Then plunge and revel in the rolling surf, 

Then lay our litnbs along the tender turf, 

And, wet and shining from the sportive toil, 

Anoint our bodies with the fragrant oil, 

And plait our garlands gather'd from the grave, 

And wear the wreaths that sprung from out the brave. 
Rut lo ! night comes, the Mona woos us back, 

Tne sourftl of mats are heard along our track ; 

Anon the torchlight dance shall fling its sheen 
In flashing mazes o*i r the Marly's green ; 

And we too will be there; we too recall 
The memory bright with many a festival, 

Ere Fiji blew the shell of war, when foes 
For the first time were wafted in canoes. 

Alas ! for them the flower of manKind bleeds ; 

Alas! for them our fields are rank with weeds; 
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Forgotten is the rapture, or unknown, 

Of wandering with the moon an(i love alone. 

But be it so : — they Uuight us how to wield 
The club, and rain our arrows o’er the field : 

Now let them reap the harvest of their art I 
But feast to night ! to-morrow we depart. 

Strike up the dance 1 the cava bowl fill high 1 
Drain every drop ! — to-rnorrow we may die. 

In summer garments be our limbs array’d ; 

Around our waists the tappa’s white display’d ; 
Thick wreaths shall form lUir coronal, like spring’s, 
And round our neeje shall glance the hooni strings ; 
So shall their brighter lines contrast the glow 
Of the dusk bosoms that beat high below. 

in. 

But now the dance is o’er — yet stay awhile ; 

Ah, pause ! nor yet put out the social smile. 
To-morrow for the Mooa we depi't, 

But not to-night — to-night is for t*i • heart 
Again bestow the wreaths v\e gently woo, 

Ye young enchanitcs^ s of gay Licoo I 
How lovely are your foiins ! how every sense 
your beauties, soften’d, but intense, 

Like to the flowers on Matahx^o’s steep, 

Which fling their fragrance far athwart the deep !— 
We too will see Lico ; but — oh I my heart 1— 

What do I say? — to-morrow we depart I 


IV. 

Thus rose a song — the harmony of times 
Before the winds blew Europe o’er these dimes. 
True, they had vices —such arc Nature’s growth — 
l>ut only the barb :rian’s— wc have both ; 

The sordor of civilisation, mix’d 

With all the savage wliich man’s fall hath fix'd. 

Who hath not seen Dissimulation’s leign, 

The prayers of Abel link’d to deeds of Cain? 

Who SUCH would see may from his lattice view 
The Old World more degraded than the New,— 
Now no more, save where Columbia rears 
Twin giants, born by Freedom to her spheres, 
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Where Chimborazo, over air, earth, wave, 

Glares with his Titan eye, and sees no slave. 


V. 

Such was this ditty of Tradition’s days. 

Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 
In song, where fame as yet hath left no sign 
Hevond the sr)und whose charm is half divine; 
Wiiich leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 

But yields .\oung history all to harmony; 

A boy Achilles, with the centaur's lyre 
In hand, to teac h Iiim to sufpass his sire. 

For one long cherish'd ballad’s simple stave, 

Hung from the rock, or mituded with the wave, 

Or from tht bub’ ling streamlet’s grassy side, 

Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 

Hath greater power o’er each true heart and edr, 
'I'lian all die columns Conquest’s minions rear; 
Invites, when hieroglyphics are a theme 
For sages’ labours, or the student’s dream ; 
Attracts, when History’s volumes are a toil,-— 

I'he first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 

Such was this rude rhyme — rhyme is of the rude— 
But such insp.red die Norseman’s solitude, 

Who came and conquer’d , such, wherever rise 
]>ands which no foe destroy or civilise, 

Fixist : and what can our accom]>lish’d art 
Of verse do more than roach the awaken’d heart ? 

VI. 

And sweetly now those untaught melodies 
Broke the luxurious silence of the skies, 

The swe^ siesta of a .summer day, 

Th ; tropic afternoon of Toobonai, 

When every Hower was bloom, and air was balm, 
And the first breath began to stir the palm, 

The first yet voiceless ^ind to urge the wave 
All gently to refresh the thirsty cave, 

Where sat the songstress with the stranger boy. 
Who taught her passion’s desolating joy, 

Too powerful over every heart, but most 
O’er those who know not how it may be lost ; 
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O’er those who, burning in the*new-born fire, 

Like martyrs revel in their funeral pyre, 

With such devotion to Hheir ecstasy, 

That life knows no such rapture as to die ; 

And die they do ; for earthly life has nought 
Match'd with that burst of nature, even in thought; 
And all our dreams of better life above 
But close in one eternal gush oi lov^. 

VII. 

There sat the gentle,sa\nge of the wilM, 

In growth a woman, tho\i;^h in years a child, 

As childhood dates within our ('older clime, 

Where nought is ripen'd rapidly >ave crime; 

The infant of an infant world, a.> pure 
F^om nature — lovely, w^rm, ami premature; 

Dusky like night, but night with all lu r stars, 

Or cavern sj)cukling with its native sj)ars ; 

With eyes that were a language and a spell, 

A form like Aphrodite's in her shell, 

With all her loves around her on the deep, 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep , 

Yet full of life — for throu ;h her tropic cheek 

would make its way, and all but speak ; 
Tiie sun-born blood suffused her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skm a lucid hue, 

Like coral reddening througii the iler.xen’d wave, 
Which draws the diver to tne enrnson c.wc. 

Such was this dau ghter of the southern seas, 

Herself a billow m her energies, 

To bear the bark of others' happiness, 

Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew less: 

Her wild and warm yet faitlUal bosom knew 
No joy like what it gave ; her hopes ne\r drew 
Aught from experience, that chill touchstone whose 
Sad proof reduces all things from their hues: 

She fear'd no ill, because ;ihe knew it not, 

Or what she knew was soon — too soon--* forgot : 

Her smiles and tears had pass'd, as light w inds pass 
O'er lakes, to ryffle, not destroy, their glass. 

Whose depths unsearch'd, and fountains from the hill, 
Kestore their surface, in itsclt su sitll, 
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Until the earthquake tear the naiad’s cave, 

^oot up the spring, and trample on the wave. 

And crush the living waters to a mass, 

'I'he amphibious desert of the dank morass ! 

And must their fate be hers? The eternal change 
Belt grasps humanity with quicker range ; 

And they who fall hut fall as worlds will fall, 

To rise, if jus^ a spirit o*cr them all 

VIII. 

And who is he? the blue-eyed northern child 
Of isles mofe known to man,^but scarce less wild ; 
The fair-hair'd off>pring of the Hebrides, 

Where roars the I^entland with its whirling ^eas ; 
Rock’d in his cradle by the roaring wind, 

I'he tempest-born in body and in mind, 

His young eyes opening on the ocean-foam, 

Had from that moment deem’d the deep his home, 
The giant comrade of his pensive moods, 

The sharer of his craggy solit udes, 

The only Mentor of his youth, where’er 

His bark was borne ; the sport of wave and air ; 

A careless thing, who placed his choice in chanc e, 
Nursed by the legends of his land’s romance ; 
Kager to hope, bat not less tirin to bear, 
Accpiainted with all feelings save dc.sjrair. 

Placed in the Arab’s clime, he weak! liavc been 
As l)old a rover as the sands have seen, 

And braved their thirst with as er.duiin lip 
As Ishniael, watted on his (Icscrt-iihi]) ; 

Fix’d upon Chili’s shore, a i>roud oaci«}uej 
Oil Hellas’ mountains, a rolieilious Greek ; 

Born in a tent, perhaps a Tamerlane ; 
lired to a throne, perhaps unfit to reign. 

For the sSnie soul that rends its path to sway, 

If rear’d to such, can find no further prey 
Beyond itself, ainl must retrace its way, 

Pltingii^ for pleasure into pain : the same 
Spirit which made a Nero, Rome’s worst shame, 

A humbler state and discipline of heart. 

Had form’d his glorious namesake's counterpart ; 
But grant his vices, grant them afl his own, 

How small their theatre without a throne I 
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IX. 

Thou smilest : — these comparisons seem high 
To those who scan all things with dazzled eye ; 
Link’d with the unknown name of one whose doom 
Has nought to do with glory or with Rome, 

With Chili, Hellas, or with Araby ; — 

Thou smilest? — Smile ; ’tis better thus than sigh; 
Yet such he might have been ; he was a man, 

A soaring spirit, ever in the van, 

A patriot hero or despotic chief, 

To form a nation’s glory or its i^rief, , 

Born under auspice:* which made us more 
Or less than we delight to ponder o’er. 

But these are visions ; say, what was he here? 

A blooming boy, a truant .mutineer. 

The fair-hairid Torquil, tree as oc can’s spray, 

The husband of the bride of Toobonai. 


X. 

By Neuha’s side he «ate, and watch’d the waters,— 
Neuha, the sun- flower oi tlic island daughters, 
Highborn (a birth at wli.ch the LcraM s .ales, 

Without a scutcheon for these ^e< ret isles), 

Of a long nice, the valiant an J the free, 

TheTiwwed kmghts of savage chivalry, 

Whose grassy cairns ascend along the shore; 

And thine — I’ve seen — hillcs ’ do no more. 

She, when the thund r-be.ir.ng strangers came, 

In vast canoes, begirt w.th bolts offjame. 

Topp’d with tall trees, whu h, loftier than the palm, 
Seem’d rooted in the deep amulu its calm: 

But when the winds awak *n’d, ^h<»t forth wings 
Broad as the cloud along the iionzou flings, 

And sway’d the wave.s like cities of the sga, 

Making the very billows look lc:*s free ; — 

She, with her paddling oar and dancing prow, 

Shot thr t.ugh the surf, like reindeer thrfmgh the snow, 
Swiit-g iding o’er the break<y’s whitening edge. 

Light as a nereid in her ocean fledge, 

And gazed and wonder’d at tin: giant hulk, 

Which heaved figm wave to wave its tramj^ing bulk. 
The anchor dropp’d ; it lay along the deep. 

Like a huge lion in the sun asleep, 
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While round it swarm’d the proas’ flitting chain, 
Like summer bees that hun) around his mare. 


XI. 

The white man landed ! — need the rest be told? 

The New Worhl stretch’d its dusk hand to tlie Old; 
Each was to each a marvel, and the tie 
Of wonder \faniVd to belter sympathy. 

Kind was the welcome of the sun-born sires, 

And kindei still tlieir claui;h?er^’ gentler fires. 

Their union grew : the c hildren of the storm 
Found beauty linked with ntany a dusky form; 

While these in turn admired the paler glow, 

Which seem’d so white in climes tijat knew no snow. 
The clia?c. the race, the liberty to roam, 

The soil where every coitauc shouM a home; 

The sca-spicad net, the lighT.y launch’d canoe', 

Which stemudd the studded archipelago, 

O’er wliose blue la.soin ri*.sc the suirry ivies ; 

The healthy slumber, earn’d by s; ortive toils; 

The palm, the loftiest dr\ad of the woods, 

Witltin whose bosom infant Bacchus broods, 

While eagles scarce lanld Irrghcr than the crest 
Which shadows o’er the vineyard m her breast ; 

'I he cava feast, liic >am, the cocoa’s root, 

Wiiich bears at once the cup, and milk, and fruit ; 

The bread-tree, which, without the |>longhshare, yields 
The UTircap’d harvest ol unfurrou’d fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
W ithout a furnace in unpurcluiscd groves, 

And flings off taminc from :ts fertile breast, 

A priceless rni i ket for the gathering guest ; — 

These, with the luxuries ot seas and woo<is, 

I'he airp joy.s of soc ial solitudes, 

1 amed each rude w'andcicr to the sympathies 
Ol those who were more happy, U ie.ss wise, 

Did more than Europe’s disc iplinc had done, 

And civilised CiviiisJtioiTs son I 

XII. 

Of these, and there was many a willing pwr, 

^ Neuha and Torc|uil were not the least fair ; 
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Both children of the Isles, though distant far j 
Both bom beneath a sea-presiding star ; 

Both nourish’d amidst nature’s native scenes, 

Loved to the last, whatever intervenes 
Between us and our childhood’s sympathy, 

Which still reverts to what first caught the eye. 

He who first met the Highlands’ swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 

Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace. 

Long have I roam’d through lands which are not mine, 
Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennihe, 

Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep : 

But ’t was not all long ages’ lore, nor all 
Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall; 

The infant raptuie still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy, 

Mix’d Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 

And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount. 

Forgive me, Homer’s universal shade ! 

Forgive me, Phoebus ! that my fancy stray’d ; 

The north and nature taught me to adore 
Your scenes sublime, from those beloved before. 

XIII. 

The love which maketh all things fond and fair. 

The youth which makes one rainbow of the air, 

The dangers past, that make even man enjoy 
The pause in which he ceases to destroy, 

The mutual beauty, which the st^^rnest feel 
Strike to their hearts like lightning to the steel, 

United the half savage and the whole, ^ 

The maid and boy, in one absorbing soul. 

No more the thundering memory of the fight 
Wrapp’d his wean’d bosom in its dark delight; 

No more the irksome restlessness of rest 
Disturb’d him like the eagle in her nest, 

Whose whetted beak and far-pervading eye 
Darts for a victipi over all the sky ; 

His heart was tamed to that voluptuous stat^ 

At once Elysian and effeminate, 
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Which leaves no laurels o’er the heroes urn ; — 

These wither when for aught save blood they burn ; 

Yet when their ashes in their nook are laid, 

Doth not the myrtle leave as sweet a shade ? 

Had Csesar known but Cleopatra's kiss, 

Rome had been free, the world had not been his. 

And what have Caesar's deeds and Caesar's fame 
Done for thg earth ? We feel them in our shame : 

The gory sanction of his glory stains 
The rust which tyrants cherish on our chains. 

Though Glory, Nature, Reason, Freedom, bid 
Roused millions do w^hat single Brutus did — 

Sweep these mere mock-birds of the despot’s song 
From the tall bough where they have perch'd so long, — 
Still are we hawk'd at by such moiisi> g owls, 

And lake for falcons those ignoble fowls, 

When but a word of freedom would dispel 
1 hese bugbears, as their terrors show too welL 

XIV. 

Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 

Neuha, the South Sea girl, was all a wife, 

With no distracting world to call her off 
From love ; with no society to scoff 
At the new transient flame ; no babbling crowd 
Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

Or with adulterous whisper to alloy 
Her duty, and her glory, and her joy : 

With faith and feelings naked as her form, 

She stood as stands a rainbow in a storm, 

Changing its hues with bright variety, 

But still expanding lovelier o’er the sky, 

Howe’er its arch may swell, its colours move, 

The cloud-compelling harbinger of love. 


XV. 

Here, in this grotto qf the wave-worn shore, 

They p.\ss’d the tropic's red meridian o’er; 

Nor long the hours — they never paused o'er time, 
Unbroken by the clock’s funerej^l chime, 

Which deals the daily pittance of our span, 

And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
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What deem’d they of the future or the past? 

The present, like a tyrant, held them fast : 

Their hour-glass was the sea-sand, and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide ; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tow’r ; 

They reckon’d not, whose day was but an hour ; 
The nightingale, their only vesper-bell, 

Sung sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell ; 

The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep, 

As in the north he mellows o’er the deep ; 

But fiery, full, and, fierce, as if he left 
The world for ever, eajth and light bereTt, 

Plunged with red forehead down along the wave, 
As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 

Then rose they, looking first along the skies, 

And then for light into each other’s eyes, 
Wondering that summer show’d so brief a sun, 

And asking if indeed the day were done, 

XVI. 

And let not this seem strange : the devotee 
Lives not in earth, but in his ecstasy ; 

Around him days and worlds are heedless driven, 
His soul is gone befoie his dust to heaven. 

Is love less potent? No — his path is trod. 

Alike uplifted gloriously to God ; 

( )T link’d to all we know of heaven below, 

The other better self, whose joy or woe 
Is more than ours ; the all-absorbing flame 
Which, kindled by another, grows the same, 

Wrapt in one blaze ; the pure, yet funeral pile. 
Where gentle hearts, like Bramins, sit and smile. 
How often we forget all time, when lone,^ 
Admiring Nature’s universal throne, 

Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of Aers to our intelligence ! 
lave not the stars and mourUains ? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 

No, no *, — they wgo and clasp us to their spheres, 

Dissolve ^his clog and clod of clay before 

Jts hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 
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Strip off this fond and false identity ! — 

Who thinks of self when gazing on the sky? 
And who, though gazing lower, ever thought, 
In the young moments ere the heart is taught 
Time's lesson, of man's baseness or his own ? 
All nature is his realm, and love his throne. 
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Neuha arose, and Torquil : twilight^s hour 
Came sad and softly to their rocky bower, 

Which, kindling by degrees its dewy spars, 

Echoed their dim light to jhe mustering stars. 
Slowly the pair, partaking nature's calm, 

Sought out their cottage, built beneath the palm ; 
Now smiling and now silent, as the scene ; 

Lovely as Love — the spirit ! — when serene. 

The Ocean scarce spcike louder with his swell, 
Than breathes his mimic murmurer in the shell, 
As, far divided from his par. nt deep. 

The sea-born infant cries, and will not sleep, 
Raising his little plaint in vain, to rave 
For the broad bosom of his nursing wave : 

The woods droop'd darkly, as inclined to rest, 

The tropic bird wheel'd rockward to his nest, 

And the blue sky spread round them like a lake 
Of peace, where Piety her thirst might slake. 

XVIII, 

But through the palm and plantain, hark, a voic e I 
Not such as would have been a lover's choice, ♦ 

In such an hour, to break the air so still ; 

No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill, 
Striking the strings of nature, rock and tree, 

Those J^est and earliest lyres of harmony. 

With Echo for their chorus ; nor the alarm 
Of the loud war-whoop to dispel the charm j 
Nor the soliloquy of the hermit owl, 

Exhaling all his solidary soul, 

The dim though large-eyed winged anchorite, 
Who peals his dreary paean o'er the night ; 

But a loud, long, and naval wWstlo, shrill 
As ever started through a sea bird's bill ; 
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And then a pause, and then a jjoarse, " Hillo ! 

Torquil, my boy ! Mrhat cheer? Ho ! brother, hc^!'^ 
Who hails?*' crieti Torqiiil, following with his eye 
The sound. “ Here 's one," was all the brief reply. 

XIX. 

But here the herald of the self-same mouth 
Came breathing o'er the aromatic s^utli, 

Not like a *‘bed of violets" on the gale, 

But such as Afafts its cloud o'er grog or aie, 

Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours ov^rr either zone, 

And, putfd where'er winds risj or waters roll, 

Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 
Opposed its vapour as the lightning flash’d. 

And reek'd, 'midst mountain-billows, unabash'd, 

T^.) iEolus a constant sacrifice, 

Through every change of all the varying skies. 

And what was he who bore it? — I may err, 

But deem him sailor or philosopher. 

Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman's rest; 

Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 

Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wa[)ping or the Strand j 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 

Wnen tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and npe; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 

^^Moi'e dazzlingly when daring in full dress; 

Yet thy true lowers more admire by far 
*Thy naked beauties — Give me a cigar 1 


XX. 

Through the approaching darkness of the wood 
A human figure broke the solitude, 
Fantastically, it may be, array'd, 

A seaman in a savage ma^uerade ; 

Such as appears to rise out from the deep 
When o'er the line the merry vessels sweep, 
And the rough Saturnalia of the tar 
Flock o'er the deck, in Neptune's borrow'd car, 
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And, pleased, !j^e god of ocean sees his name 
Revive once more, though but in mimic game 
Of his true sons, who riot in the breeze 
Undreamt of in his native Cyclades. 

Still the old god delights, from out the main. 

To snatch some glimpses of his ancient reign. 

Our sailor’s jacket, though in ragged trim, 

His constant pipe, which never yet burned dim, 
His foremast air, and somewhat rolling gait, 

Like his der.r vessel, spoke his former state ; 

But then a sort of kerchief round his head, 

Not oveirtightly bound, nor nicely sp’-ead ; 

And, ’stead of trowsers (ah ! too early torn ! 

For even the mildest woods will have their thoin), 
A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles and hat ; 

His naked feet, and neck, and sunburnt face, 
Perchance might suit alike with either r^cc. * 

His arms w^ere all his own, our Europe’s growth, 
Which two worlds bless for civilising boih ; 

Tlie musket swung behind his shoulders, broad, 
And somewhat stoop’d by his marine abode, 

But brawny as the boar’s ; and hung bene alh, 

His cutlass droop’d, unconscious ot a shfeath, 

Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 
Link’d to his belt, a matrimonial pair — 

(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff, 

Though one miss’d fire, the other would go off) ; 
These, with a bayonet, not so free from lust 
As when the aira-chest held its brighter trpst, 
Completed his accoutrements, as Night 
Survey’d him in his garb heteroclite. 


XXL 

‘‘What cheer, Ben Bunting?” cried (when in full view 
Our new acquaintance) Torquil. “ Aught of new ? ” 

“ Ey, ey ! ” quoth Ben, “ not new, but news enow; 

A strange sail in th% offing.” — “ Sail ! and how ? 

What ! could you make her out ? It cannot be ; 

I ’ve seen no rag of canvas on the sea.” 

“ Belike,” said Ben, “ you might not from the bay, 

But from the bluff-head, where 1 watch’d to-day, 
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I saw her in the doldrums : for the wind 
Was light and baffling.” — “ When the sun decline<i 
Where lay she ? had she anchor’d ? ” — “ No, but still 
She bore down on us, till the wind^ grew still.” 

“ Her flag ? ” — “ I had no glass : but fore and aft, 

Egad ! she seem’d a wicked-looking craft.” 

“Arm’d? ” — “I expect so; — sent on the look-out: 

•T is time, belike, to put our helm about.” 

“ About ? — Whate’er may have us now in chase, 

We ’ll make no running fight, for that were base; 

We will die at our quarters, like true men.” 

“ Ey, ey ! for that ’t is all the same to 3en.” 

“Does Christian knwv this?” — “Ay ; he has piped all 
hands 

To quarters. They are furbishing the stands 
Of arms ; and we have got some guns to bear, 

And scaled them. You are wanted.” — “ That's but fair ; 
And if it were not, mine is not the soul 
To leave my comrade's helpless on the shoal. 

My Neuha 1 ah ! and must my fate pursue 
Not me alone, but one so sweet and true ? 

But whatsoe’er betide, ah, Neuha ! now 
Unman me not ; the hour will not allow 
A tear ; I ’m thine whatever intervenes ! ” 

“ Right," quoth Ben ; “ that will do for the marines.” 


CANTO THE THIRD. 


I. 

The fight was o’er ; the flashing through the gloom, 
AVhich robes the cannon as he wings a tomb. 

Had ceased ; and sulphury vapours upward driven ' 
Had left the earth, and but polluted heaven : 

The rattling roar which rung in every volley 
Had left the echoes to their melancholy ; 

No more they shriek’d thek horror, boom for boom ; 
The strife was done, the vanquish’d had their doom ; 
The mutineers were crush’d, dispersed, or ta’en. 

Or lived to deem the happiest were the slain. 

Few, few escaped, and these were hunted o’er 
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The isle they lov^d beyond their native shore. 

No further home was theirs, it seem^, on earth, 

Once renegades to that wjhich gave them birth ; 

Track'd like wild beasts, like them they sought the wTld^ 
As to a mother's bosom flies the child ; 

But vainly wolves and lions seek their den, 

And still more vainly men escape from men. 

IL 

Beneath a rock whose jutting base protrudes 
Far over ocean in its fiercest mood^, 

When scaling this enormous crag the wave 
Is hurl'd down headlong like the foremost brave, 

And falls back on the foaming crowd behind, 

Which fight beneath the banners of the wind, 

But now at rest, a little remnant drew 
Together, bleeding, thirsty, faint, ar.d few; 

Bi;t still their weapons in their hands, and still 
With something of the pride of former will, 

As men not all unused to meditate, 

And strive much more tlian wonder at tlieir fan 
Their present lot was what tl^ey had foreseen, 

And dared as what was likely to have been ; 

Yet still the lingering hope, which deem'd their lot 
Not pardon'd, but unsought for or forgot, 

Or trusted that, if sought, their distant caves 
Might still be miss'd amidst the world of waves. 

Had wean'd their thoughts in part from what thr\ saw 
And felt, the vengeance of their country's law. 

Their sea-green isle, their guilt-won paradise, 

No more could shield their virtue or their vice : 

Their better feelings, if such were, were thrown 
Back on themselves, — their sins remain'd alone. 
Proscribed even in their second country, they 
Were losfl ; in vain the world before them lay; 

All outlets seem'd secured. Their new allies 
Had fought and bled in mutual sacrifice ; 

But what avail'd the club and spear, and arm 
Of Hercules, against tile sulphury charm, 

The magic of the thunder, which destroy'd 
The warrior ere his strength could be employ'd ? 

Dug, like a spreading pestilence, •the grave 
No less of human bravery than the brave ! 

VOL. U. 
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Their own scant numbers acteji all the few 
Against the many oft will dare and do ; 

But though the choice seems native to die free, 

Even Greece can boast but one Thentiopylae, 

Till now, when she has forged her broken chain 
Back to a sword, and dies and lives again I 

III. 

Beside the jutting rock the few appear’d. 

Like the last remnant of the red-deer’s herd ; 

Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect worn, r 
But still the hunter’s blood was on tjieir horn. 

A little stream canfe tumbling from the height. 

And straggling into ocean as it might. 

Its bounding crystal frolick’d in the ray. 

And gush’d from cliff to crag with saltless spray; 

Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
And fresh as innocence, and more secure. 

Its silver torrent glitter’d o’er the deep, 

As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 

While far below the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure rose and fell. 

To this young spring they rush’d, — all feelings first 
Absorb’d in passion’s and in nature’s thirst, — 

Drank as they do who drink their last, and threw 
Their arms aside to revel in its dew ; 

Cool’d their scorch’d throats, and wash’d the gory stains 
From wounds whose only bandage might be chains ; 
Then, when their drought was quench’d, look’d sadly 
round. 

As wondering how so many still were found 
Alive and fetterless : — ^but silent all. 

Each sought his fellow’s eyes, as if to call 
On him for language which his lips denied, 

As though their voices with their caus£ had died. 

IV. 

Stern, and aloof a little from the rest. 

Stood Christian, with hit arms across his chest. 

The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once spread 
Along his cheek was livid now as lead ; 

His light-brown locks, so graceful in their flow, 

Now rose like startled vipers o’er his brow. 
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Still as a statue, vfjiih his lips comprest 
► To stifle even the breath within his breast, 

Fast by the rock, all menacing, but mute, 

He stood ; and, save a slight beat of his foot, 

Which deepen'd now and then the sandy dint 
Beneath his heel, his form seem'd turn'd to flint 
Some paces further Torquil lean'd his head 
Against a bank, and spoke not, but he bled, — 

Not mortally*: — his worst wound was within ; 

His brow was pale, his blue eyes sunken in, 

And blood-drops, sprinkled o*er his yellow hair, 

Show'd that his faintness came not from despair, 

But nature's ebb. Beside hi*m was another, 

Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother, — 

Ben Bunting, who essay'd to wash, and wipe, 

And bind his wound — then calmly lit his pipe, 

A trophy wliich survived a hundred fights, 

A beacon which had cheer'd ten thousand nights. 

The fourth and last of this deserted group 

Walk'd up and down — at times would stand, then stoop 

To pick a pebble up — then let it drop — 

Then hurry as in haste — then quickly stop — 

Then cast his eyes on his companions — then 
Half whistle half a tune, and pause again — 

And then his former movements would redouble, 

With something between carelessness and trouble. 

This is a long description, but applies 
To scarce five minutes pass'd before the eyes ; 

But yet w/ia^ minutes ! Moments like to these 
Rend men's lives into immortalities. 


V. 

At length Jack Skyscrape, a mercurial man, 

Who flutifcr'd over all things like a fan, 

More brave than firm, and more disposed to dare 
And die at once than wrestle with despair, 

Eiclaim'd, — d damn!" — those syllables intense,- 

Nucleus of England's rifetive eloquence, 

As the Turk's “Allah'' or the Roman's more 
Pagan “Proh Jupiter !" w;as wont of yore 
To give their first impressions su(?h a vent, 

By way of echo to embarrassment. 
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Jack was embarrass’d, — neverr hero more, 

And as he knew not what to say, he swore : 

Nor swore in vain ; the long congenial sound 
Revived Ben Bunting from his pipe profound ; 
He drew it from his mouth, and looked full wise, 
But merely added to the oath his 
Thus rendering the imperfect phrase complete, 
A peroration I need not repeat. 


VI. 

But Christian, of a higher order, stood 
Like an extinct volcano in his mood’; 

Silent, and sad, and savage, — with the trace 
Of passion reeking from his clouded face; 

Till lifting up again his sombre eye. 

It glanced on Torquil, who lean’d faintly by. 

And is it thus ? ” he cried, “ unhappy boy ! 

And thee, too, //lee — my madness must destroy ! ’’ 
He said, and strode to where young Torquil stood, 
Yet dabbled with his lately flowing blood; 

Seized his hand wistfully, but did not press, 

And shrunk as fearful of his own caress ; 

Inquired into his state; and when h. heard 
The wound was slighter than he deem’d or fear’d, 

A moment’s brightness pass’d along his brow, 

As much as such a moment would allow. 

Yes,” he exclaim’d, “we’re taken in the toil, 

But not a coward or a common spoil ; 

Dearly they’ve bought us — dearly still may buy, — 
And I must fall ; but have you strength to fly ? 

’T would be some comfort still, could you survive: 
Our dwindled band is now too few to strive. 

Oh I for a sole canoe 1 though but a shell, 

To bear you hence to where a hope n^ay dwell 5 
For me, my lot is what I sought ; to be. 

In life or death, the fearless and the free.” 

VI/. 

Even as he spoke, around the promontory, 

Which nodded o’er the billows high and hoary, 

A dark speck dotted ocean : on it flew 
Like to the shadow of a roused sea-mew ; 
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Onward it came — %ind, lo ! a second follow’d — 

^Now seen — now hid — where ocean's vale was hollow'd; 
And near, and nearer, till their dusky crew 
Presented well-known aspects to the view, 

Till on the surf their skimming paddles play, 

Buoyant as wings, and flitting through the spray - 
Now perching on the wave's high curl, and now 
Dash'd downward in the thundering foam below, 

Which flings it broad and boiling sheet on sheet, 

And slings its high flakes, shiver'd into sleet : 

But floating still through surf and swell, drew nigh 
The barks, like small birds through a lowering sky. 

Their art seem’d nature — such the skill to sweep 
The wave of these born playmates of the deep. 

VIII. 

And who the first that, springing on the strand,’ 

Leap'd like a nereid from her shell to land, 

With dark but brilliant skin, and dewy eye 
Shining with love, and hope, and constancy? 

Neuha — the fond, the faithful, the adored — 

Her heart on Torquil's like a torrent pour'd ; 

And smiled, and wept, and near and nearer clasp'd, 

As if to be assured 't was him she grasp'd ; 

Shudder'd to see his yet warm wound, and then, 

To find it trivial, smiled and wept again. 

She was a warrior's daughter, and could bear 
Such sights, and feel, and mourn, but not despair. 

Her lover lived, — nor foes nor fears could blight 
That full-blown moment in its all delight : 

Joy trickled in her tears, joy fill'd the sob 
That rock’d her heart till almost heard to throb ; 

And paradise was breathing in the sigh 
Of natur(?s child in nature's ecstasy* 


IX. 

The sterner spirits who^beheld that meeting 

Were not unmoved ; who are, when hearts are greetinir? 

Even Christian gazed upon the maid and boy 

With tearless eye, but yet a gloon^y joy 

Mix'd with those bitter thoughts the soul arrays 

I.n hopeless visions of our better days, 
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When all ’s gone — ^to the rainBow's latest ray, 

** And but for me 1 he said, and turn’d away j 
Then gazed upon the'pair, as in his den 
A lion looks upon his cubs again ; 

And then relapsed into his sullen guise, 

As heedless of his further destinies. 

X. 

But brief their time for good or evil thought ; 

The billows round the promontory brought 
The plash of hostile oars. — Alas I who made 
That sound a dread? All around them seem’d array’d 
Against them, save the bride of Toobonai : 

She, as she caught the first glimpse o’er the bay 
Of the arm’d boats, which hurried to complete 
The remnant’s ruin with their flying feet, 

Beckon’d the natives round her to their prows, 

Embark’d their guests and launch’d their light canoes, 
In one placed Christian and his comrades twain ; 

But she and Torquil must not part again. 

She fix’d him in her own. — Away ! away ! 

They clear the breakers, dart along the bay, 

And towards a group of islets, such as bear 
The sea-bird’s nest and seal’s surf-hollow’d lair, 

They skim the blue tops of the billows ; fast 
They flew, and fast their fierce pursuers chased. 

They gain upon them — now they lose again,— 

Again make way and menace o'er the main ; 

And now the two canoes in chase divide, 

And follow different courses o’er the tide, 

To baffle the pursuit. — Away 1 away ! 

As life is on each paddle’s fligfht to-day, 

And more than life or lives to Neuha: Love 
Freights the frail bark and urges to tbi cove j 
And now the refuge and the foe are nigh — 

Yet, yet a moment: Fly, thou light ark, fly 1 
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CANTO THE- FOURTH. 


I. 

White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon 's clouded and half free, 
Fluttering botween the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity. 

Her anchor parts ! but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale ; 
Though every wave she clirrkbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shore. 


II. 

Not distant from the isle of Toobonai, 

A black rock rears its bosom o’er the spray, . 
The haunt of birds, a desert to mankind, 

Where the rough seal reposes from the wind, 

And sleeps unwieldy in his cavern dun, 

Or gambols with huge frolic in the sun : 

There shrilly to the passing oar is heard 
The startled echo of the ocean bird, 

Who rears on its bare breast her callow brood, 
The feather’d fishers of the solitude. 

A narrow segment of the yellow sand 
On one side forms the outline of a strand ; 

Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell, 
Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell \ 
Chipp’d by the beam, a nursling of the day, 

But hatch’d for ocean by the fostering ray; 

The rest was one bleak preci])ice, as e’er 
Gave mariners a shelter and despair; 

A spot make the saved regret the deck 
Which late went down, and envy the lost wreck. 
Such was the stern asylum Neulia chose 
To shield her lover from his following foes; 

But all its secret was iot told ; she knew 
In this a treasure hidden from the view. 

III. 

Ere the canoes divided, near the spot, 

.The men that mann’d what held her Torquil’s lot, 
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By her command removed, to Strengthen more 
The skiff which wafted Christian from the shore. 

This he would have opposed ; but with a smile 
She pointed calmly to the craggy isle, 

And bade him “ speed and prosper/* She would take 
The rest upon herself for Torquirs sake. 

They parted with this added aid ; afar 
The proa darted like a shooting sta^, 

And gain’d on the pursuers, who now steer’d 
Right on the rock which she and Torquil near’d. 

They pull’d ; her arm, though delicate, was free 
And firm as ever grappled with the sea, 

And yielded scarce to Torquil’s manlier strength. 

The prow now almost lay within its length 
Of the crag’s steep, inexorable fiice, 

With nought but soundless waters for its base; 

Wjthin a hundred boats’ length was the foe, 

And now what refuge but their frail canoe ? 

This Toiquil ask’d with half upbraiding eye, 

Which said — “ Has Ncuha brought me here to die? 

Is this a place of safety, or a grave, 

And yon huge rock the tombstone of the wave ? ** 


IV. 

They rested on their paddles, and uprose 
Neuha, and pointing to the approaching foes, 

Cried, “Torquil, follow me, iind fearless follow!” 
Then plunged at once into the ocean’s hollow. 
There was no time lo pause — the foes were near — 
Chains in his eye, and menace in his ear; 

With vigour they pull’d on, and as they came, 
Hail’d him to yield, and by his forfeit name. 
Headlong he leapt — to him the swimmer’s skill 
Was native, and now all his hope from ill : 

But how, or where ? He dived, and rose no more ; 
The boat’s crew look’d amazed o’er sea and shore. 
There was no landing on fhat precipice, 

Steep, harsh, and slippery as a berg of ice. 

They watch’d awhile to see him float again, 

But not a trace yebubbled from the main : 

The wave roll’d on, no ripple on its face, 

Since their first plunge, recall’d a single trace; 
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The little whirl \Wiich eddied, and slight foam, 

That whiten’d o’er what seem’d their latest home. 
White as a sepulchre above the pair 
Who left no marble (mournful as an heir), 

The quiet proa wavering o’er the tide 
Was all that told of Torquil and his bride ; 

And but for this alone the whole might seem 
The vanish’d phantom of a seaman's dream. 

I'hey paused and search’d in vain, then pull’d awayj 
Every superstition now forbade their stay. 

Some said he had not plunged into the wave. 

But vanishM like a corpsed^ht from a grave; 

Others, that something supernatural 
Glared in his figure, more than mortal tall ; 

While all agreed that in his cheek and eye 
There was a dead liue of eternity. 

Still as their oars receded from the crag, 

Round every weed a moment would they lag, 

Expectant of some token of their prey; 

But no — he had melted from them like the spray. 


V. 

And where was he the pilgrim of the deep, 
Following the nereid ? Had they ceased to weep 
For ever? or, received in coral caves, 

Wrung life and pity from the softening waves ? 
Did they with ocean’s hidden sovereigns dwell, 
And sound with mermen the fantastic shell ? 

Did Neuha with the mermaids comb her hair 
Flowing o'er ocean as it stream’d in air ? 

Or had they perish’d, and in silence slept 
Beneath the gulf wherein they boldly leapt ? 


VI. 

Young Neuha plunged into the deep, and he 
Follow’d : her track beneath her native sea 
Was as a native's of the element. 

So smoothly, bravely, •brilliantly she went. 

Leaving a streak of light behind her heel, 

Which struck and flash’d like an amphibious steel 

Closely, and scarcely less expert* to trace 

The depths where divers hold the pearl in chase. 
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Torquil, the nursling of the northern seas, 

Pursued her liquid steps with heart and ease. 

Deep — deeper for an instant Neuha led 
The way — then upward soared — and as she spread 
Her arms, and flung the foam from off her lov:ks, 
Laugh’d, and the sound was answer’d by the rocks, 
They had gain’d a central realm of earth again, 

But look’d for tree, and field, and s^y, in vain* 
Around she pointed to a spacious cave, 

Whose only portal was the keyless wave, 

(A hollow archway by the sun unseen. 

Save through the bi^ows’ glassy veil of green, 

In some transparent ocean holiday, 

When all the finny people are at play,) 

Wiped with her hair the brine from 'Forquil’s eyes, 
And clapp’d her hands with joy at his surprise; 

Ljed him to where the rock appear’d to jut, 

And form a something like a Triton’s hut; 

For all was darkness for a space, till day, 

''rhrough clefts above let in a sober’d ray; 

As in some old cathedral’s glimmering aisle 
The dusty monuments from light recoil, 

Thus sadly in their refuge submarine 

The vault drew half her shadow from the scene* 

VII. 

Forth from her bosom the young savage drew 
A pine torch, strongly girded with gnatoo; 

A plantaindeaf o’er all, the more to keep 
Its latent sparkle from the sapping deep. 

This mantle kept it dry ; then from a nook 
Of the same plantain-leaf a flint she took, 

A few shrunk wither’d twigs, and from the blade 
Of Torquil’s knife struck fire, and thusl*array’d 
The grot with torchlight. Wide it was and high, 
And show’d a self-born Gothic canopy ; 

The arch uprear’d by nature’s architect, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 

The buttress from some mountain’s bosom hurl’d, 
When the Poles crash’d, and water was the world j 
Or harden’d from some earth-absorbing fire, 

While yet the globe reek’d from its funeral pyre ; 
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The fretted pinrtacle, the aisle, the nave, 

Were there, all scoop’d by Darkness from her cave. 
There, with a little tinge^of phantasy, 

Fantastic faces mop’d and mow’d on high. 

And then a mitre or a shrine would fix 
The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus Nature play’d with the stalactites, 

And built hijrself a chapel of the seas. 

VIII. 

And Neuha took her Torquil by the hand, 

And waved along the vault*her kindled brand. 

And led him into each recess, and show’d 
The secret places of their new abode. 

Nor these alone, for all had been prepared 
Before, to soothe the lover’s lot she shared : 

The mat for rest ; for dress the fresh gnatoo, * 

And sandal oil to fence against the dew ; 

For food the cocoa-nut, the yam, the bread 
Born of the fruit ; for board the plantain spread 
With its broad leaf, or turtle-shell which bore 
A banquet in the flesh it cover’d o’er ; 

The gourd with water recent from the rill, 

The ripe banana from the mellow hill ; 

A pine-torch pile to keep undying light, 

And she herself as beautiful as night, 

To fling her shadowy spirit o’er the scene, 

And make their subterranean world serene. 

She had foreseen, since first the stranger’s sail 
Drew to their isle, that force or flight might fail, 
And form’d a refuge of the rocky den 
For Torquil’s safety from his countrymen. 

Each dawn had wafted there her light canoe, 

Laden with all the golden fruits that grew ; 

Each eve had seen her gliding through the hour 
With all could cheer or deck their sparry bower j 
And now she spread her little store with smiles, 

The happiest daughter of the loving isles. 

IX. 

She, as he gazed with grateful wonder, press’d 
Her shelter’d love to her impassion’d breast ; 
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And suited to her soft caresses, ioTd 
An olden tale of love, — for love is old, 

Old as eternity, but not, outworn 
With each new being born or to be born : 

How a young chief, a thousand moons ago. 

Diving for turtle in the depths below. 

Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey. 

Into the cave which round and o’er them lay; 

How in some desperate feud of after-time 
He shelter’d there a daughter of the clime, 

A foe beloved, and offspring of a foe. 

Saved by his tribe but for a captive’s woe ; 

How, when the storm of vvar was still’d, he led 
His island clan to where the waters spread 
Their deep-green shadow o’er the rocky door. 

Then dived — it seem’d as if to rise no more : 

His wondering mates, amazed within their bark. 

Or deem’d him mad, or prey to the blue shark ; 
Row’d round in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 

Then paused upon their paddles from the shock ; 
When, fresh and springing from the deep, they saw 
A goddess rise — so deem’d they in their awe ; 

And their companion, glorious by her side. 

Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride : 

And how, when undeceived, the pair they bore 
With sounding conchs and joyous shouts to shore ; 
How they had gladly lived and calmly died. 

And why not also I'orquil and his bride ? 

Not mine to tell the rapturous caress 
Which follow’d wildly in that wild recess 
This tale ; enough that all within that cave 
Was love, though buried strong as in the grave 
Where Abelard, through twenty years of death, 

When Eloisa’s form was lower’d beneath 

Their nuptial vault, his arms outstretch’df and press’d 

The kindling ashes to his kindled breast. 

The waves without sang round their couch, their roar 
As much unheeded as if life were o’er ; 

Within, their hearts made a?l their harmony, , 

Love’s broken murmur and more broken sig^ 
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X. 

And they, the cause land fharers of the shock 
Wliich left them exiles of the hollow rock, 

Where were they ? O’er the sea for life they plied, 

To seek from Heaven the shelter men denied. 
Another course had been their choice — but where? 
The wave which bore them still their foes would bear, 
Who, disappointed of their former chase, 

In search of Christian now renew’d their race. 

Kager with anger, their strong arms made way. 

Like vultures baffled of their previous prey. 

They gain’d upon them, all*whose safety lay 
In some bleak crag or deeply-hidden bay 
No further chance or choice remain’d ; and right 
For the first further rock which met their sight 
They steer’d, to take their latest view of land, 

And yield as victims, or die sword in hand ; 

Dismiss’d the natives and their shallop, who 
Would still have battled for that scanty crew ; 

But Christian bade them seek their shore again, 

Nor add a sacrifice which were in vain ; 

For what wore simple bovv and savage spear 
Against the arms which must be wielded here? 


XL 

They landed on a wild but narrow scene,,* 

Where few but Nature’s footsteps yet had been ; 
Prepared their arms, and with that gloomy eye, 

Stern and sustain’d, of man’s extremity, 

When hope is gone, nor glory’s self remains 
To cheer resistance against death or chains, — 

They stood, the three, as the three hundred stood 
Who d;^ed Thermopylae with holy blood. 

But, ah 1 how different ! ’t is the cause makes all, 
Degrades or habows courage in its fall. 

O’er them no fame, eternal and intense. 

Blazed through the cftudsof death and beckon’d hence; 
No grat- ful country, smiling through her tears, 

Begun the praises of a thousand years ; 

No nation’s eye would on their *tomb be ben^ 

No heroes envy them their monument j 
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However boldly their warm blopd was spilt, 

Their life was shame, their epitaph was guilt. 

And this they knew and felt, at least the one, 

The leader of the banef he had undone ; 

Who, born perchance for better things, had set 
His life upon a cast which linger’d yet : 

But now the die was to be thrown, and all 
The chances were in favour of his fall : 

And such a fall ! But still he faceerthe shock, 
Obdurate as a portion of the rock 
Whereon he stood, and fix’d his levell’d gun, 

Dark as a sullen cloud before the sun, 

L 

XII. 

The boat drew nigh, well arm’d and firm the crew 
To act Avhatcvcr duty bade them do ; 

Careless of danger, as the onward wind 
Is' of the loaves it strews, nor looks behind. 

And yet perhaps they rather wish’d to go 
Against a nation’s than a native foe. 

And felt that this poor victim of self-will, 

Briton no more, had once been Britain’s still. 

They hail’d him to surrender — no reply ; 

Their arms were poised, and glitter’d in the sky. 
They hail’d again — no answer; yet once more 
They offer’d quarter louder than before. 

The echoes only, from the rock’s rebound, 

Took their last farewell of the dying sound. 

Then flash’d the flint, and blazed the volleying flame, 
And the smoke rose between them and their aim, 
While the rock rattled with the bullets’ knell, 

Which peal’d in vain, and flatten’d as they fell ; 

Then flew the only answer to be given 

By those who had lost all hope in earth or heaven. 

After the first fierce peal, as they pull’d riigher, 

They heard the voice of Christian shout, “ Now, fire 
And ere the word upon the echo died, 

Two fell; the rest assail’d the rock’s rough side, 

And, furious at the madnets of their foes. 

Disdain’d all further efforts, save to close. 

But steep the crag, and all without a path, 

Each step opposed a bastion to their wrath, 

While, placed ’midst clefts the least accessible^ 
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Which Christian’s eye was ‘train’d to mark full well, 

The three maintain’d a strife which must not yield, 

In spots where eagles might have chosen to build. 

Their every shot told ; while the assailant fell, 

Dash’d on the shingles like the limpet shell ; 

But still enough survived, and mounted still, 

Scattering their numbers here and there, until 
Surrounded and commanded, though not nigh 
Enough for speizure, near enough to die, 

The desperate trio held aloof their fate 

But by a thread, like sharks who'Ve gorged the bait; 

Yet to the very last they battled well, 

And not a groan inform’d tlfcir foes 7C'/^o fell. 

Christian died last — twice wounded ; and once more 
Mercy was offer’d when they saw his gore ; 

Too late for life, but not too late to die, 

With, though a hostile hand, to close his eye. 

A limb was broken, and he droop’d along 
The crag, as doth a falcon reft of young. 

The sound revived him, or appear’d to wake 
Some passion which a weakly gestur • spake : 

He beckon’d to the foremost, who drew nigh, 

But, as they near’d, he rear’d his weapon high — 

His last ball had been aim’d, but from his breast 
He tore the topmost button from his vest, 

Down the lube dash’d it, levell’d, fired, and smiled 
As his foe fell ; then, like a serpent, coil’d 
His wounded, weary form, to where the steep 
Look’d desperate as himself along the deep ; 

Cast one glance back, and clench’d his hand, and shook 
His last rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook; 

Then plunged ; the rock below received like glass 
His body crush’d into one gory mass. 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form, 

Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm ; 

A fair-hair’d scalp, besmear’d with blood and weeds, 

Yet reck’d, the remnant of himself and deeds; 

Some splinters of his weapons (to the last, 

As long as hand coukihold, he held them fast) 

Yet glitter’d, but at distance — hurl’d away 
To rust beneath the dew and dashing spray. 

The rest was nothing — save a lift mis-spent, 

And soul — but who shall answer where it went? 
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•T is ours to bear, not judge tbe dead ; and they 
Who doom to hell, themselves are on the way, ^ 

Unless these bullies of eternal pains 

Are pardon'd their bad hearts for their worse brains* 

xni. 

The deed was over 1 All were gone or ta'en, 

'rhe fugitive, the captive, or the slgin. 

Chain'd on the deck, where once, a gallant crew, 

They stood with honour, were the wretched few 
Survivors of the skirmish on the isle; 
hut the last rock l^t no surviving spoil 
Cold lay they where they fell, and weltering, 

While o’er them flapp’d the sea-birds’ dewy wing, 

Now wliecling nearer from the neighbouring surge, 

And screaming high their harsh and hungry dirge; 

But calm and careless heaved the wave below, 

Eternal with unsympathetic flow ; 

Tar o’er its face the dolphins sported on. 

And sprung the flying fish against the sun, 

Till \U dried wing rclapsc'd from its brief height, 

To gather moisture for another flight, 

XIV. 

’T was morn ; and Neuha, who by dawn of day 
Swam smoothly forth to catch the rising ray, 

And watch if aught approach'd the amphibious lair 
Where lay her lover, saw a sail in air : 

It flapp’d, it fill’d, and to the growing gale 
Bent its broad arch : her breath began to fail 
With fluttering fear, her heart beat thick and high, 

While yet a doubt sprung where its course might lie. 

But no ! it came not ; fast and far away 
The shadow lessen’d as it clear’d the hhy. 

She gazed and flung the sea foam from her eyes, 

To watch as for a rainbow in the skies. 

On the horizon verged the distant deck, 

Diminish’d, dwindled to iSr very speck — 

Then vanish’d. All was ocean, all was joy ! 

Down plunged she through the cave to rouse her boy ; 
Told all she had seen, and all she hoped, and all 
That happy love could augur or recall ; 
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^Sprung forth again, with Torquil following free 
His bounding nereid over the broad sea; 

Swam round the rock, to where a shallow cleft 
Hid the canoe that Neuha there bad left 
Drifting along the tide, without an oar, 

That eve the strangers chased them from the shore 
But when these vanish’d, she pursued her prow. 
Regain’d, anct urged to where they found it now : 
Nor ever did more love and joy embark, 

Than now were wafted in that slender ark. 


• XV. 

• 

Again their own shore rises on the view, 

No more polluted with a hostile hue ; 

No sullen ship lay bristling o’er the foam, 

A floating dungeon : — all was hope and home I 
A thoiisa id proas darted o’er the bay, 

With sounding shells, and heralded their way; 
The chiefs came down, around the people pour’d, 
And welcomed Torquil as a son restored ; 

The women throng’d, embracing and embraced 
By Neuha, asking where they had been chased, 
And how escaped ? The tale was told ; and then 
One acclamation rent the sky again ; 

And from that hour a new tradition gave 
Their sanctuary the name of ‘‘ Neuha’s Cave.” 

A hundred fires, far flickering from the height, 
Blazed o’er the geneial revel of the night, 

The feast in honour of the guest, return’d 
To peace and pleasure, perilously earn’d; 

A night succeeded by such happy days 
As only the yet infant world displays. 
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MANFRED: 

A DRAMATIC POEM. 


• There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.^' 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Manfred. 

Chamois Hunter. 
Abbot of St. Maurice. 
Manuel. 

Herman. 


Witch of the Alps. 
Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

The Destinies. 
Spirits, &c. 


The Scene of the Drama is amongst the higher Alps— partly in the Castle of 
Manfred, and partly in the Mountains* 


ACT L 

Scene I. — Manfred alo7ie, — Scetie, a Gothic Gallery * — 
Time, Midnight 

Man* The lamp must be replenished, V^ut even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 

My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 

But a continuance of enduring thought, 

Which then I can resist not : in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within ; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 

But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
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Sorrow is knowledge > they who know the most 
mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth, 

The tree of Knowledge is not that of life. 

Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essay'd, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 

But they avail not : I have done men good, 

And 1 have met with good even among men— 

But this avail'd not : I have had my foes, 

And none have baffled, many fallen before me— 

But this avail’d* not : — Good, or evil, life, 

Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 

And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 

Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 

Or lurking love of something on the earth. 

Now to my task. — 

Mysterious agency ! 

Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe ! 

Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 

Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence— ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 

And earth’s and ocean's caves familiar things — 

1 call upon ye by the written charm 

Which gives me power upon you — Rise ! Appear ! 

\A pause^ They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — by this sign. 

Which makes you tremble — by the claims of him 

Who is undying, — Rise I Appear 1 Appear 1 

\A pause. ^ If it be so — Spirits of earth and air. 

Ye shall not thus elude me : by a power, 

Deeper than^ll yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 

•Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 

The burning wreck of a demolish'd world, 

A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 

By the strong curse which Is upon my soul. 

The thought which is within me and around me, 

I do compel ye to my will — Appear 1^ 

, \A star is seen at the darker end of the gallery^ it is stationary ; 
and a voice is heard singing. 


G 2 
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First SriRiT. 

Mortal ! to thy bidding bow'd, 

From my mansion in the cloud, 

Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer's sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion^ 

Which is mix'd for my pavilion ; 

Though thy quest may be forbidden, 

On a star-beam I have ridden : 

To thine adjui^ition bow’d, 

Mortal — be thy wish avow’d I 

Voice of the Second Spirit. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 

I'hc Avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it hill, that thundering ball 
]\Iust pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to its cavern’d base — 

And what with me wouldst Thou t 

Voice of the Third Spirit. . 

In the blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath no strife, 

Where the wind is ^stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life, 

Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her grgen hair with shells. 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound ol thy spells ; 
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O’er my calm Hall of Coral 
The deep echo roll’d — 

To the Spirit of Oce^n 
Thy wishes unfold ! 

Fourth Spirit. 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies ijillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the eajth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth ; 

I have quitted my birthplace, 

Thy bidding to bide — 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 

Thy will be my Luide 1 

Fifth Spirit. 

I am the Rider of the wind, 

The Stirrer of the stoi m ; 

The liurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the Idast : 

The fleet I met sail’d well, and yet 
’T will sink ere night be past. 

Sixth Spirit. 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light? 

Seventh Spirit. 

The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me : 

It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved r§und sun in air; 

Its course was free and regular, 

Space bosom’d not a lovelier star. 

The hour arrived — and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
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A pathless comeVand a curse, 

The menace of the universe; 

Still rolling on witji innate force, 

Without a s|)here, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high, 

The monster of the upper sky! 

And thou! beneath its influence bom— 

Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn — 

Forced by a power (which is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For this brief moment to descend, 

Where these we^k spirits round thee bend 
And parley with a thing like thee— 

What wouldst thou, Child of Clayl with me? 

Ihe Seven Spirits. 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy star. 

Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 

Before thee at thy quest their spirits are— 

What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals— say? 

Man. Forgetlulness 

First Spirit, Of what — of whom -and why? 

Man, Of that which is within me; read it there— 

Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

Spirit. We can but give thee that which we possess: 

Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth— the whole, or portion— or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereot 
We are the dominators,— each and all, 

These shall be thine. 

Man, Oblivion, self-oblivion! 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask? 

Spirit. It is not in our essence, in ou'" skill; 

But— thou may’st die. 

Man. Will death bestow it on me? 

Spirit, We are immortal, and do not forget; 

We are eternal; and to us^the past 

Is, as the future, present. Art thou answer’d? [here 

Man, Ye mock me -“but the power which brought ye 
Hath made you Tnine. Slaves, scoff not at my willl 
The mind, the spirit, tbe Promethean spark, 
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^he lightning of nay being, is as bright, 

Tervading, and far darting as your owrn, 

And shall not yield to, yours, though coop’d in clay ! 
Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 

Spirit. We answer as we answer’d ; our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 

Man. Why say ye so? 

Spirit. If, thou say'st, thine essence be as ours, 

We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 

Man. I then have call’d ye from your realms in vain ; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid,me. 

Spirit. Say, 

What we possess we offer ; it is thine : 

Bethink ere thou dismiss us ; ask again j 

Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of days 

Man. Accursed ! what have I to do with days ? 

They are too long already. — Hence — begone 1 

Spirit. Yet pause : being here, our will would do thee 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift [service ; 

Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 

Man. No, none : yet stay — one moment, ere we part, 

I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 

As music on the waters j and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 

But nothing more. Approach me as ye are. 

Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 

Spirit. We have no forms, beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle : 

But choose a form — in that we will appear. 

Man. I have no choice ; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him. 

Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto h^m may seem most fitting — Come I 

Seventh Spirit {^appearing in the shape of a beautiful 
female figure). Behold I 

Man. Oh God ! if it be thus, and thou 

Art not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 

And we again will be , \The figure vanishes. 

My heart is crush’d ! 

[Manfred falls senseless. 
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(A voice is heard in the Incantation which follows,) 

When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-woFm in the grass, 

And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass ; 

When the falling stars are shooting, 

And the answer’d owls are hooting, 

And the silent leaves are still ^ 

In the shadow of the hill, 

Shall my soul be upon thine, 

With a power and with a sign. 

• 

Though thy slunloer may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sle^'p; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are th )Ughts thou canst not banish ; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

* Thou canst never be alone \ 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud. 

Thou art gather'd in a cloud : 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 
In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not j)ass by, 

Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 

Must be near tl)ee, and hath been ; 

And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn’d around ihy head, 

Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse; 

And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to refbice ; 

And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee wish it done. 
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From thy false* tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill ; 
From thy own heart I Jthen did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake, 
For there it coil'd as in a brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm j 
In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy c;old breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathom'd gulfs bf guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul's hypocrisy \ 

By the perfection of thine «art 

Which pass'd for human thine own heart; 

By thy delight in others' pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon ihee ! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper Hell ! 

And on thy head I pour the vial 
Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny : 

Though thy death shall still seem near 
To thy wish, but as a fear ; 

Lo ! the spell now works around thee, 
And tile clanklcss chain hath bound thee ; 
O'er thy heart and brain together 
Hath the word been pass'd — now wither 1 


SCKNK IL 

The Mountain of the Jungfrau, — Tinu\ ilforning. — Manfred 
a/one upon tfu Cliffs, 

Man, The spirits > have raised abandon me, 

The spells which I have studied baffle me. 

The remedy I reck'd of tortured me ; 

I lean no more on superh\iman*aid ; 

Jt hath no power upon the past, and for 
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The future, till the past be gulfd in darkness, 

It is not of my search. — My mother Earth ! 

And thou fresh breaking IJay, and you, ye Mountains, 

Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 

That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — thou shin'st not on my heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance ; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its roclcy bosom’s bed 
To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause? 

I feel the impulse — yet I do not plunge ; 

I see the peril — yet do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm : 

There is a power upon me which withholds, 

And makes it my fatality to live, — 

If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself — 

Tl'iC last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, \An eagle passes* 
Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 

Well may’st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 

With a pervading vision. — Beautiful ! 

How beautiful is all this visible world I 
How glorious in its action and itself ! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit « 

To sink or soar, with our inix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride. 

Contending with low wants aifd lofty will. 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are— what they name not to themselves, 

And trust not to eath other. Hark 1 the note, 

[The Shepherdls pipe in the distafiee is heard. 
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^he natural music "of the mountain reed— 
jFor here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 

Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 

My soul would drink those echoes. Oh, that I were 
Tiie viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — bom and dying 
With the blest tone which made me ! 

Enter from below a Chamois Hunter. 

• 

Chamois Hunter. Even so 

This way the chamois leapt : her nimble feet 
Have baffled me ; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break-neck travail. — What is here ? 

Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reached 
A height which none even of our mountaineers/ 

Save our best hunters, may attain : his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 
Proud as a free-born peasants, at this distance : 

I will approach him nearer. 

Man. {not perceiving the other). To be thus — 
Grey-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 

A bliglited trunk upon a cursed root, 

Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

1 laving been otherwise I Now furrow’d o'er 
AV'ith wrinkles, plough'd by moments, — not by years, — 
And hours, all tortured into ages — houis 
Which I outlive ! — Ye toppling crags of ice ! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o'erwhelming, come and crush mel 
1 hear y^momently above, beneath, 

Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things that still would live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the haifuless villager. 

C Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the valley 
I '11 warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at orce his way and life fogether. 

Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
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Rise curling fast beneath me, white *and sulphury, ^ 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 

Whose every wave breaks oyi a living shore, 

Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles. — I am giddy. 

C. Hun, I must approach him cautiously; if near, 

A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man, Mountains hiy^e fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 

Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling up 

The ripe green valleys with destruction’s splinters ; 

Damming the rivers with^a sudden dash, • 

Which crush’d the waters into mist and made 
Their fountains find another channel — thus, 

Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 

Why stood I not beneath it ? 

C, Hun, Friend ! have a care. 

Your next step may be fatal ! — for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink ! 

Man, {not hearing him). Such would have been for me a 
fitting tomb ; 

My bones had then been quiet in their depth ; 

They had not then been strewn upon the rocks 

For the wind’s pastime — as thus — thus they shall be — 

In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening heavens ! 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

You were not meant for me — Earth ! take these atoms ! 

[As Manfred is in act to spring from the cliffy the Chamois 
Hunter seizes and retahis him with a sudden grasp, 

C, Hun, Hold, madman ! — though aweary of thy life, 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood : 

Away with me 1 will not quit my hold. 

Man. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp me not — 

I am all feebleness — the mountains whirl 

Spinning around me 1 grow blind What art thou? 

C, Hun, I’ll answer that anon. — Away with me — 

The clouds grow thicker there — now lean on me — 

Place your foot here — here, takS this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shriib — now give me your hand. 

And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 

The Chalet will be gain’d within an hour : 

Come on, we ’ll quickly find a surer footing. 
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And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Ha^h wash’d since winter, — Come, ’t is bravely done — 

You should have been a hunter. — Follow me. 

[As they descend the rocks with difficulty ^ the scene closes. 


ACT IL 

Scene L — cottage amongst the Bernese Alps. 

Manfred and the Chamois Hunter. 

C. Hun. No,, no — yet pause — thou must not yet go forth : 
Thy mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least ; 

When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 

But whither ? 

Man. It imports not: 1 do know 

My route full well, and need no further guidance. - 

C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of high lineage — 
One of the many chiefs whose castled crags 
Look o'er the lower valleys — which of these 
May call thee lord? I only know their portals; 

My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 

Cnrousing with the vassals ; but the paths, 

Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 

1 know from childhood — which of these is thine ? 

Man. No matter. 

C. Hun. AVell, sir, pardon me the question, 

And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine ; 

'T is of an ancient vintage ; many a day 
’Thas thaw’d my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus for thine — Come, pledge me fairly. 

Man. Away, away ! there 's blood upon the brim ! 

Will it then aever — never sink in the earth ? [thee. 

• C. Hun. What dost thoii mean ? thy senses wander from 
Man. I say ’t is blood — my blood ! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my father, and in ours 
When we were in our yoiirii, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should not love, 

And this was shed : but still it rises up. 

Colouring the clouds, that shut me o^t from heaven, 

Where thou art not — and I shall never be. 
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C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some half-maddening 
Which makes thee people vacancy, whatever ^[sin. 

Thy dread and sufferance be, there ’s comfort yet — 

The aid of holy men, and heavenly pafience — 

Man. Patience and patience ! Hence — that word was 
made 

For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey; 

Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, — 

I am not of thine order. * 

C. Hun, Thanks to heaven I 

I would not be of thine for the free fame 
Of William Tell ; but whatsoe'er thine ill, • 

It must be borne, and the'se wild starts are useless. 

Man. Do I not bear it ? — Look on me — I live. 

C. Hun. This is convulsion and no healthful life. 

Man. I tell thee, man ! 1 have lived many years, 

Many long years, but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number; ages — ages — 

Space and eternity — and consciousness, 

With the fierce thirst of death — and still unslaked I 
C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Hath scarce been set ] I am thine elder far. 

Man. Think’st thou existence doth depend on time? 

It doth ; but actions are our epochs : mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable. 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 

Innumerable atoms ; and one desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 

Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 

C. Hun. Alas ! he 's mad — but yet I must not leave him. 
Man. I would I were — for then the things I see 
Would be but a distemper'd dream. 

C. Hun. What is it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look'st uprXi ? 

Man. Myself, and thee a peasant of the Alps — 

Thy humble virtues, hospitable nome, 

And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 

Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 

Tby days of health, and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 

By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age atid a quiet grave, ^ 

With cross and garland over its green turf, 
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x^dthy grandchildren’s love for epitaph; 

This do I see — and then I look within — 

It matters not — my soul was scprch’d already 1 

C. Hun, And woufdst thou then exchange thy lot for mine ? 
Man. No, friend ! I would not wrong thee, nor exchange 
My lot with living being ; I can bear — 

However wretchedly, ’t is still to bear — 

In life what others could not brook to dream, 

But perish in their "slumber. 

C. Hun. And with this — 

This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 

Canst thou be black with evil ? — say not so. 

Can one of gentle thoughts have freak’d revenge 
Upon his enemies ? 

Man. Oh ! no, no, no ! 

My injuries came down on those who loved me— 

On those wh('m I best loved : I never quell’d 
An enemy, save in my Just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest I 

And penitence restore thee to thyself; 

My prayers shall be for thee. 

Alan. I need them not — 

But can endure thy pity. I depart — 

’T is time — farewell ! — Here ’s gold, and thanks for thee— 
No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not — 

I know my path— the mountain peril ’s past : 

And once again I charge thee, follow not ! 

lExif Mai.-fred, 


Scene II. 

A lower Valley in the Alps. — A Cataract. 
Enter Manfred. 

It is not noon — the sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 

And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong*perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light alon^, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 

The Giant stged, to be bestrode b/ Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
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But mine now drink this sight of J|OVoliness; 

' I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit ofthe place divide 
The homage of these waters. — I will call her. 

[Manfred fakes some of the water into the palm of his hand^ 
and flings it into the air miitW im; the adjuration After 
a pause ^ the Witch v)f the Alps rises beneath the arch of 
the sunbenv ofthe torrent. % 

Beautiful Spirit ! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
' The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly statutli, in an essence 
Of purer element'^ ; while the hues of youth, — 

Carnation'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 

Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart. 

Or the ro^e tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of cai th embracing with her heaven,— 

Tinge thy celestial asjiect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit ! in thy calm clear brow, 

Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 
At times to commune with them — if that he 
Avail him of his spells — to call thee thus, 

And gaze on thee a moment 

Witch. Son of Earth ! 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee power; 

I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 

Fatal and foted in thy sufferings. 

I have expected this — what wouldst thou ith me ? 

Man. To look upon thy beauty — nothing furtiier. 

The face of the earth hath madden’d me, and 1 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
'fo the abodes of those who«^overn her — 

But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 

Witch. What could be the quesif 
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^hich is not in the J^wer of the most powerful, 

Tile rulers of the invisible ? 

Man. A t)oon ; 

But why should I repeat it? ’t were in vainu 
* Witch. I know not that ; let thy lips utter it 
Man. Well, though it torture me, ^t is but the same; 
My pang shall find 9 voice. From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk'<j^^npt with the souls of men, 

Nor look’d upon the ea^-th with human eyes ; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine ; 

The aim of their existence was not mine ; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions^ and my powers, 

Made me a stranger ; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympatliy with breathing flesh, 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who — but of her anon. 

I said with men, and with the thoughts of men, 

I held but slight communion ; but instead, 

My joy was in the wilderness, — to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor the insect’s wing 

Flit o’er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 

In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 

The stars and their development ; or catcli 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 

Or to look, listening, on the scatter’d leaves, 

While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 

Thvse were my pastimes, and 10 be alone ; 

For it the beings, of whom 1 was one, — 

Hating to be so, — cross’d me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

In my lone wanderings, to the caves of death. 

Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 
From wither’d bones, ancf skulls, and heap’d up dust. 
Conclusions most forbid<ien. Then I pass’d 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 

Sav^in ipfi old time ; and with time^and toil, 

And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
VOL. li. 
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As in itself hath power upon the’air, 

And spirits that do compass air and earth, 

Space, and the peopled infinite, 1 made 
Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 

Siich as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara, 

As I do thee ; — ^and with my knowledge grew 
The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 
Of this most bright intelligence, until — 

Witch. Proceed. 

Man. Oh ! I but tjjus prolong’d raywords. 

Boasting these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the core of my heart’s grief — 

But to my task. I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being. 

With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 

If I had such, they seem’d not such to me ; 

Yet there was one — 

Witch. Spare not thyself — proceed. 

Man. She was like me in lineaments ; her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 

But soften’d all, and temi^er’d into beauty : 

She had the same lone tlioughts and wanderings, 

'I'he quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
I'o comprehend the universe : nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine. 

Pity, and smiles, and teats — which I had not; 

And tenderness — but that I had for her ; 

Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own— 

I loved her, and destroy’d her I 

Witch. With thy hand ? 

Man. Not with my hand, but heart, whiefi broke her 
It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed [heart ; 
Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed ; 

1 saw — and could not stanch it. 

Witch. * And for this— 

A being of the race thou dost despise. 

The order, whiclj thine own would rise above. 

Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost foregp 
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The gifts of our great»knowledge, and shrink’st back 

To recreant mortality Away 1 

Man. Daughter of air ! I tell Aee, since that hour — 
But words are breath — look on me in my sleep, 

Or watch my watchings-^Come and sit by me 1 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies j — I have gnash'd 
My teeth in darkness till returning mom, 

Then cursed myself till sunset ; — I have pray’d 
For madness as a blessing — 't is denied me. 

I have affronted death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless', the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In fantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul — which one day was 

A Croesus in creation — I plunged deep, 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathom’d thought. 

I plunged amidst mankind — Forgetfulness 
I sought in all, save where ’t is to be found, 

And that I have to learn ; my sciences, 

My long-pursued and superhuman art, 

Is mortal here : I dwell in my despair— 

And live — and live for ever. 

Witch, It may be 

That I can aid thee. 

Afan, To do this thy power 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 

Do so — in any shape — in any hour — 

With any torture — so it be the last. 

Witch. That is not in my province ; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience to my wi 1, and do 
My bidding,^! may help thee to thy wishes, 

• Man. I will not swear — Obey ! and whom ? the spirit 
Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who serve me — Never 1 

Witch. • Is this all ? 

Hast thou no gentler answer ? — Yet bethink thee, 

And pause ere thou rejectest. 

Man. I have*said it. 
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Witch. Enough ! I may retire^then — say I ^ 

Man. Retire 1 \The Witch disappears. 

Man. (alone). We^'ar^ the fools of time and terror : 
Steal on us, and steal from ; yet we live, [Days 

Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 

In all the days of this detested yoke — 

This vital weight upon the struggling heart. 

Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 

Or joy that ends in agony or faintnes^ — 

In all the days of past and future, for 
In life there is no present, we can number 
How few — how less than few — wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for 5eath, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment’s. I have one resource 
Still in my science — I can call the dead, 

And ask them what it is we dread to be : 

The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing. If they answer not— - 
The buried Prophet answer’d to the Hag 
Of Endor ; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine m lid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 

And died unpardon’d—though he call'd in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Ph^galia rou.sed 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 

Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fuifiU'd. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living ; had I never loved. 

That which I love would still be beautiful, 

Happy and giving happiness. What is she? 

What is she now ? — a sufferer for my sins — 

A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing* 

Within few hours I shall not call in vain-— 

Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare ; 

Until this hour 1 never shrfmk to gaze 
On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 

And feel a strange cold tl>aw upon my heart* 

But I can even what I most abhor, 

And champion human fears. — The night approaches. [JExit. 
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Scene III. 

The Summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 

Enter First DES'nNY. 

The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright; 
And here on snBws, where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 

And leave no traces : o’er thy savage sea, 

The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

We slim its rugged breakers, wliich put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 

Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool’s image: 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake— where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passi:>g by — 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils ; 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 

To the Hall of .Xrimanes, for to-night 

Is our great festival — ’t is strange they come not. 

A Voii'e without singing. 

The Captive Usurper, 

Hurl’d down from the ilirone 
I^y buried in torpor, 

Forgotten and lone ; 

I broke through his slumbers, 

I shiver’d his chain, 

I leagued him with numbers — 

He ’s Tyrant again 1 

With the blood of a million he ’ll answer my care. 
With a imtion’s destruction — his flight and despair. 

Second Voice, ivithout. 

The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast. 

But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast ; 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck. 

And there is not a wretch to lament o’er his wreck 
Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair, 
And he was a subject well worthy my cate ; 
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A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea — (> 

But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me 1 
« 

First Destiny, answering. 

The city lies sleeping ; 

The mom, to deplore it. 

May dawn on it weeping: 

Sullenly, slowly, ‘ 

The black plague flew o’er it— 

Thousands lie lowly ; 

Tens of thousands shall perish j 
The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish ; 

But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish. 

And evil and dread. 

Envelope a nation ; 

The blest are the dead. 

Who see not the sight 
Of their own desolation ; 

. This work of a night — 

This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing— 

For ages I ’ve done, and shall still be renewing I 

Enter the Second and Third Destinies, 

The Three. 

Our hands contain the hearts of men, 

Our footsteps are their graves ; 

We only give to take again 
The spirits of our slaves I 

First Des. Welcome I — Where ’s Nemesis ? 

Second Des. Af'some great work ; 

But what I know not, for my hands were full 
Ihird Des. Behold she cometh. 

Enter Nemesis. 

First Des. Say, where hast thou been? 

My sisters and thyself are slow to-night 
Nem. I was detain’d repairing shatter’d thrones. 

Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
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Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And mak^ing them repent their own revenge ; 

Goading the wise to madnes^ ; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 

And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 

To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit* — ^Away ! 

We have outstaVd the hour — mount we our clouds? 

SjExeunt* 


Scene IV. 

The Hall of Arimanes — A r imams on his Throne^ a Globe of 
Fire^ surrounded by the Spirits. 

Hymn of the Spirits. 

Hail to our Master ! — Prince of Earth and Air ! • 

Who walks the clouds and waters — in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command ! 

He breatheth — ^and a tempest shakes the sea ; 

He speaketh— and the clouds reply in thunder ; 

He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 

He moveth — earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 

His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies : 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 

To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 

To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 

With all its infinite of agonies — 

And his the spirit of whatever is 1 

Mfiier the Destinies and Nemesis. 

First Dcs. Glory to Arimanes I on the earth 
His power increaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty 1 

Second Des. Glory to*Arimanes I we who bow 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne I 
Third Des* Glory to Arimanes 1 we await 
His nod I 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns 1 we are thine^ 
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Bear what thou bdrest, 

The heart and the form, 

And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm. 

Appear ! — ^Appear 1— Appear ! 

Who sent thee there requires thee here ! 

[The Phantom ^Astarte rises and stands in the midst. 

Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her cheek j 
But now I see it is no living hue, 

But a strange hectic — like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 

It is the same ! Oh, *God I that I should dread 
To look upon the same — Astarte ! — No, 

I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak — 

Forgive me or condemn me. 

Nemesis. 

By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 

Speak to him who h.ath spoken, 

Or those who have call'd thee I 

Man. She is silent. 

And in that silence I am more than answer'd. 

Nem. My power extends no further. Prince of Air I 
It rests with thee alone — ^comniand her voice. 

Ari. Spirit — obey this sceptre I 

Nem. Silent still ! 

She is not of our order, but belongs 

To the other powers. Mortal ! thy quest is vain, 

And we are baffled also. 

Man. Hear me, hear me — 

Astarte ! my beloved I speak to me : 

I. have so much endured — so much endure — 

Look on me ! the grave hath not chang^ thee more 
Than I am changed lor thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as 1 loved thee : we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love a.% we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not — that I do bear 
This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed — and that I shall die ; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
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o bind me in existence — in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality-— 

A future like the past I cannot rest 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art, and what I am ; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music — Speak to me I 
For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 

Which answer’d me — many tilings answer’d me — 

Spirits and men — but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me ! I have outwalch’d the stars, 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me ! 1 have wander’d o’er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness — Speak to me ! 

Ix)ok on the fiends around — they feel for me ; 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 

Speak to me ! though it be in wrath ; — but say — 

I reck not what — but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more ! 

Phantom of Astarte. Manfred ! 

Man. Say on, say on — 

1 live but in the sound — it is thy voice ! 

Phan. Manfred ! To-morrow ends thine eart'ily ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man. Yet one word more— am I forgiven? 

Phan, Farewell ! 

Man, Say, shall wc meet again ? 

Phan. Farewell ! 

Afan. One word for mercy ! Say, thou lovest me. 
Phan, Manfred ! { 77/^ Spirit of Astarte disappears. 

Nem, She’s gone, and will not be recall’d ; 

Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the earth. 

A Spirit He is convulsed.-' -This is to be a mortal 
And .seek the things beyond mortality 
Another Spirit Yet, acf, he niasteretii himself, and makes 
His torture tribvttary to his will. 

Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. » 

Mem. Hast thou further question 

Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers ? 
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Man. None. 

Nem. Then for a time farewell. 

Man. We meet then 1 Where ? On the earth ? — 
Even as thou wilt : and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well 1 

\Exit Manfrsd. 

{Scene closes.) 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — A HaH in the Castle of ' Manfred. 

Manfred and Herman. 

Man. What is the hour t 

Her. It wants but one till sunset, 

And promises a lovely twilight. 

Man. Say, 

Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed ? 

Her. All, my lord, are ready : 

Here is the key and c sket. % 

Man. It is w'ell : 

Thou may’st retire. [Exit Herman. 

Man. {alone). There is a calm upon me — 
Ine.\plicable st llness ! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 

If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our vanities the motliest, 

The merest word that ever fool’d the ear 
From out the schoolman s jargon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought “ Kalon,” found. 

And seated in my soul. It will not last, 

But it is well to have known it. though but once : 

It hath enlarged my tliouglus with a new sense, 

And I within my tablets would note down 
That there is such a feeling. Who is there ? 

« 

Re-enter Herman. 

Her. My lord, the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 
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Enter the Abbot of St. Maurice. 

Abbot. Peace be^with Count Manfred ! 

Man. Thanks, holy father ! welcome to these walls ; 

Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 

Abbot. Would it were so, Count ! 

But I would fain confer with thee alone. 

Man. Herman, •retire. — What would my reverend guest? 

Abbot. Thus, without prelude : — Age and zeal, my office 
And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 

Our near, though not acquainted, neigh tourhood, 

May also be my herald. RumoUT-s strange. 

And of unholy nature, are abroad, 

And busy with thy name ; a noble name 
For centuries : may he who bears it now 
'I'ransm't it unimpair’d ! 

Man. Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot. ’T is said thou boldest converse with the thirds 
Which are forbidden to the search of man ; 

That with the dwellers of the dark abodes. 

The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the walley of the shade of death, 

'I'hou communest. I know that with mankind, 

Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy. 

Man. And what are they who do avouch these things ? 

Abbot. .My pious brethren — the scared peasantry — 

Even thy own vassals — ^who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life 's in peril. 

Man. Take it. 

Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy : 

1 would not pry into thy secret soul ; 

But if these Wiings be sooth, there still is time 
•For penitence and pity ; reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the church to heaven. 

Man. I bear thee. This is ray reply : whate'er 
I may have been, or am, doth rest Itetween 
Heaven and myself. I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator. Have I sinn’d 
Against yonr ordinxuices ? prove and t>unish I 

Abbot. My son I I did not speak of puimhmen^ 
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But penitence and pardon ; — with thyself 
The choice of such remains — and for the last, 

Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts ; the first 
I leave to heaven, — “Vengeance is mine alone 1” 

So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word, 

Man. Old man ! there is no power^n holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer, nor purifying form 
Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, 

Nor agony — nor, greater than all these,. 

The innate tortures of'that deep despair, 

Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 

But all in all sufficient to itself 

Would make a hell of heaven — can exorcise 

From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 

Of its own sins, wrongs, suft'erance, and revenge 

Upon itself j there is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the sel^condelnn’d 

He deals on his own souL 

Abbot. All this is well ; 

For this will pass away, and be succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place. 

Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
Their earthly errors, so they be atoned : 

And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity Say on — 

And all our church can teach thee shall be taught ; 
And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon’d. 

Man. When Rome’s sixth emperor was near his lost, 
The victim of a self inflicted wound. 

To shun the torments of a public death 
From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier. 

With show of loyal pity, would have stanch’d 
The gushing tnroat with his officious robe ; 

The dying Roman thrust him back, and said — 

Some empire still in his expLing glance — 

“It is too late — is this fidelity ? ” 

Abbot. And what of this ? 

Man. 

** It is too late I " 


I answer with the Roman— 
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jl Abbot It never can be so. 

To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope? 
T is strange — even those who do despair above, 

Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth, 

To which frail twig they cling, like drowning men. 

Man. Ay — father I I have had those earthly visions, 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my ovrti the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations ; and to rise 
I knew not whither — it might be to fall ; 

But fall, even the mountain-cataract, 

Which having leapt from its mcfre dazzling height, 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

(Which cast up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 

Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook themselves. 

Abbot And wherefore so? 

Man. I could not tame my nature down ; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway ; and soothe, and sue, 
And watch all time, and j>ry into all place, 

And be a living lie, who would become 
A mighty thing amoi gst the meanv and such 
The mass are ; I disdain to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. 

The lion is alone, and so am I. 

Abbot And why not live and act with oth.er men? 

Man. Because my nature was averse from life ; 

And yet not cruel ; for I would not make 
But find a desolation. Like the wind, 

The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom, 

Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o'er 
The barren sands w^hich bear no shiubs to blast, 

And revelsto'er their wdld and arid w aves, 

And seckelh not, so that it is not sought, 

But being met is deadly, — such hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path whichtare no more. 

Abbot Alas I 

I 'gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet^ young, 

I still would— 
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^ Man. * Look on me ! nhere is an order 

Qf mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 

Without the violence of warlike death j 
Some perishing of pleasure, some of study. 

Some worn with toil, some of mere wearinessi 
Some of disease, and some insanity, 

And some of wither’d or of broken hearts ; 

For this last is a malady which slays ^ 

More than are number’d in the lists of Fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 

Look upon me ! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things, 

One were enough ; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am, but that 1 ever was, 

Or having been, that I am still on earth. 

AiM, Yet, hear me still 

Afun. Old man I I do respect 

I'hine order, and revere thy years ; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain : 

Think me not churlish ; I would spare thyself, 

Far more than me, in shunning at this time 

All furtlier colloquy — and so — farewell. [Exit Manfred. 

Abbot, This should have been a noble creature : he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos — light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts 
Mix’d, and contending without end or order, — 

All dormant or destructive : he will perish, 

And yet he must not ; I will try once more. 

For such are worth redemption ; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 

I ’U follow him — ^but cautiously, though surfely. 

[Exit Abbot. 

Scene II. 

AnotAtr cJiambcr. 

Manfked and Herman. 

Her. My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 

Hg sinks behind the mountain. 
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i Man, Doth he so ? 

I will look on him. 

[Manfred advances to the window of the flail. 

Glorious Orb ! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 
More beautiful tjian they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne*er return. — 

Most glorious orb ! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy malving was reveard I 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons I Thou material God ! 

And representative of the Unknown — 

Who c.iose thee for his shadow ! Thou chief star I 
Centre of many stars ! which mak’st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all wdio walk within thy rays ! 

Sire of the seasons 1 Monarch of the climes, 

And those who dwell in them 1 for near or far. 

Our inborn spirits liave a tint of thee 

Even as our ouiwaid aspects ; — thou dost rise, 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 

I ne’er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look ; thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone : 

I follow, [Exit Manfred. 


SCKNK I IF. 

The Afountains^TAe Castle oj Manfred at some disfanu^A 
• Terrace befote a Tender-- Time, Twilight. 

Herman, Manuel, and other Dependants if M/nfrfd. 

Her. ’T is strange enotfgh ; night after night, for years, 
He hath fmrsued long vigiKs in this tower, 

Without a witness. I have been within it, — 

So have we all been oft-times ; but from it, 

Or its contents, it were impossible 
vou lU 
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To draw inclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter : I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 

To pore upon its mysteries. 

Mknutl. ’T were dangerous ; 

Content thyself with what thou know’st already. 

Her. Ah ! Manuel ! thou art elderly and wise, 

And couldst say much •, thou hast dvfelt within the castle — 
How many years is 't? 

Manuel. Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 

I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Her. There be mdre sons in like predicament. 

But wlierein do they differ ? 

Manuel. I speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and habits ; 

Count Sigismund was proud, but gay and free,— 

A warrior and a reveller ; he dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time. 

Merrier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Her. lleshrcw the hour, 

But those were jocund times ! 1 would that such 

Would visit the old walls again ; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These walls 

Must change their chieftain first. Oh ! 1 have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman. 

Her. Come, be friendly ; 

Relate me some to while away our watch : 

I ’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happen’d hereabouts, by thi.s same tower. 

Manuel. That was a night indee<l ! I do remember 
'T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening ; — yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher's pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be iht same j the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon ; 

Count Manfred*was, as now, within his tower,— 

How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
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Ifie sole companion Of his wanderings 
And watchings — her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing hejsecm’d to love,-*- 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 

The lady Astarte, his — 

Hush ! who comes here? 

Enter the 

Abbot Where^is your master ? 

Her Yonder in the tower. 

Abbot I must speak with him, 

Manuet T is impossible ; 

He is most private, and must ndt be thus 
Intruded on. 

Abbot, Upon myself I take 
The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be — 

But I must see him. 

Her, Thou hast seen him once 

This eve already. 

Abbot, Herman ! I command thee, 

Knock, and apprise the Count ol my approach. 

Her, We dare not. 

Abbot, Then it seems I must be herald 

Of my own purpose. 

Manuel, Reverend father, stop — 

I pray you pause. 

Abbot, Why so? 

RfitnueL But step this way, 

And 1 will tell you further. 

\hxeunL 


SCKNK IV. 

Interior of the IinvcK 
MANiK^D alone, 

•The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — P*oauti(ul I 
I linger yet with Nature, lor the Night 
Hath Ix'en to me a mure iluniliar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learnM the language of another wofld* 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 
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When 1 was wandeiing, — upon^uch a night 
I stood witliin the Coiiseum’s wall, 

^Midsf the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber y and 
More near from out the Caesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyo^id the time-worn breach 
Appear'd to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Csesars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove wliich springs through levelTcl battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laiirers place of growth : 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 

While CtCMir s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and riU’d up, 

As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of ol<i, — 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

’T was such a night I 
T is strange that I recall it at this time 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest fiight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 

Enter ifu Apnor. 

Abbot My good U»rd I 

I crave a second grace for this approach, 

But yet let not my humble zeal oftend 
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Scene iv.] 

% its abruptness — all it bath of ill 

Recoils ( n me ; its good in the effect 

May light ui)on your head — could I say heart — 

Could I touch that^ with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wander’d ; 

But is not yet all lost. 

Man. Thou know’st me not ; 

My days are number’d, and my deeds recorded ; 

Retire, or 't will be dangerous — Away ! 

Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me ? 

Man. Not I : 

I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 

And would preserve thee. 

Abbot. What dost thou mean ? 

Ma7L Look there ! 

What dost thou see? 

Abbot, Nothing. 

Afan. Look there, I say, 

Ami stedfastly ; — now tell me what thou seest ? 

Abbot. That whicli should shake me, but I fear it not : 

I see a dusk and awful iiguio ris.*, 

Like an infernal gotl, from out the earth ; 

His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as witli angry clouds: he stands between 
Thyself and me --but 1 do fear him not. 

Man. Thou luist no cause- he siudl not harm thee — i>ut 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 

I .say to thee — Retire ! 

Abbot, Ami I reply — 

Never — till I have battled with this fiend : — 

What doth he here ? 

Man. Why - ay — w hat doth he here ? 

1 di»i Ti(/t semi for liim, — he is unbid<Ien. 

Abbot. Alas 1 lost moital 1 wluu with guests like the.se 
Hast tlrou fb do? I tremble idi thy sake: 

Why doth he ga^e on thee, and thou on him? 

Ah! he unveils his aspect; on his brow 
The thunder-scars are giavcn: from his eye 
Cdarcs forth the immortafity of hell — 

Avaunt 1 — 

Man. Pronounce — what is thy piission? 

Spirit. Come ! 

Abbot, What art thou, unknown being? answer l—speak I 
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Spirit. The genius of this mortal. — Come ! 't is 4iine. 

Man. I am prepared for all things, but deny 
The power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 

Spirit. Thou *lt know anon — Come ! come ! 

Man. I have commanded 

Things of an essence greater far than thine, 

. And striven with thy masters. Get thee hence ! 

Spirit. Mortal ! thine hour is come — Away ! I say. 

Man. I knew, and know niy hour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee : 

Away 1 1 11 die as I have lived — alone. 

Spirit. Then I must summon up my brethren. — Rise I 

{Other Spirits rise tip. 

Abbot. Avaunt ! ye evil ones ! — Avaunt! 1 say; 

Ye have no power where piety hath power, 

And I do cliarge ye in the name 

Spirit. Old man 1 

We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order; 

W aste not thy holy words on idle uses, 

It were in vain : this man is forfeited. 

Once more I summon him — Away ! Away ! 

Man. I do defy ye,— though I f el my soul 
Is ebbi.'>g from me, yet I do defy ye ; 

Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — cartldy sirtmgth 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
Shall be ta'en limb by limb. 

Spirit. Reluctant mortal I 

Is this the Magian wi.o would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make hirnself 
Almost our equal ? Can it be that thou 
Art thus in love with life? the very life 
Which made thee wretched ! 

Man. Thou falsc^fiend, thou liest 1 

My iife is in its last hour, — that I know, 

Nor would redeem a moment of that hour; 

I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angejs; my past power 
Was purchased by no coinpa<.t with thy crew, 

But by superior science — penance, rJaring, 

And length ol watching, strength of mind, and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers — when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side. 
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And gave ye no supremacy : I stand 
Upon my strength — I do defy — deny — 

Spurn back, and scorn ye !— » 

Spirit, But thy many crimes 

Have made thee 

Man. What are they to such as thee? 

Must crimes be punish'd but by other crimes, 

And greater criminals ? — Back to thy hell ! 

Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 

Thou never shalt possess me, that 1 know : 

What I have done is done ; 1 bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts, — 

Is its own origin of ill and end 

And its own place and time : its innate sense. 

When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without, 

But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 

Bom from the knowledge of its own desert. 

didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 

Hut was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter, — Back, ye baffled fiends ! — 

I'he hand of death is on me — but not yours ! 

[ The Demons disappear. 

Abbot Alas ! how pale thou art — thy lips are white— 
And thy breast heaves — and in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle : Give thy ])rayers to heaven — 

Pray — albeit but in thought,— but die not thus. 

Man, 'T is over — my dull eyes can fix thee not ; 

But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well ! 

Give me tljy hand. 

Abbot Cold — cold — even to the heart — 

But yet one prayer — Alas ! how fares it with thee ? 

Afan. Old man ! *t is not so <lifficuU to die. 

^ [Manfred expires. 

Abbot He’s gone — his soul hath ta’en its earthless flight; 
Whither ? I dread to think — but he is gone» 
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MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE: 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 

IN #IVE ACTS. 


**Dux inqiiieti turbidus Adrise.’* — H orace, 


PREFACE. 

The conspiracy of the Doge Marino Falicro is one of the 
most remarkable events in the annals of the mo.st singular 
government, city, and poojile of modern history. It occurred 
in the year 1355. Everything about Venice is, or was, extra- 
ordin ry — her as|)ecl is like a dream, and her history is lik ■ a 
romance. The story of this Doge is to be found in all her 
Chronicles, and particularly detailed in the ''Lives of the 
Doges/' by Marin Sanuto, which is given in the Appendix. It 
is simply and clearly related, and is peihaps more dramatic in 
itself than any scenes which can be founded upon the subject. 

Marino Faliero appears to have been a man of talents and 
of courage. I find him commander-in-chief of the land forces 
at the siege of Zara, where he l)eat the King of Hungary and 
his army of eighty thousand men, killing eight thousand men, 
and keeping the l.^.siegeci at the same time in check ; an exploit 
to which I know none similar in history, except that of Ctesar 
at Alesia, and of Prince Eugene at Belgrade. He was after- 
wards commander of the fleet m fiie same war. He took Capo 
d'lsiria. He was amba.ssador at Genoa and Rome,-*-at which 
last he received the ijews of his election to the dukedom ; 
his absence being a proof that he sought it by no intrigue, 
since he was apprised of his prcdeces.^or’8 death and his owq 
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succe^ion at the same moment. But he appears to have 
been of an ungovernable temper. A story is told by Sanuto, 
of his having, many years before, when poclcsta and captain 
at Treviso, boxed the ears of the bishop, who was somewhat 
tardy in bringing the Host. For this, honest Sanuto “ saddles 
him with a judgment," as Thwackum did Square; but he 
does not tell us wliether he was punished or rebuked by the 
Senate for tliis outiage at the time of its commissioa He 
seems, indeed, to have been afterwards at peace with the 
church, for we find him ambassador at Rome, and invested 
with the fief of Val di Marino, in the march of Treviso, and 
with the title of count, by Lorenzo, Count-bishop of Ceneda. 
For these facts myauthoiities are Sanuto, Vettor ^ndi, Andrea 
Navagero, and tlie account of the siege of Zara, first published 
by the indefatigable Abate Moielli, in his “ Monumenti Vene- 
ziani di varia Letteratura," printed in 1796, all of which I have 
looked over in the original language The modertis, Darb, 
Sismondi, and I^ugier, nearly agree with the ancient chrnniclers. 
Sismondi attributes the conspiracy to his jealousy , but I find 
this nowiiere a''Serted by tiie n .tional historians. Vettor Saudi, 

indeed, says, that " Altri senssero che dalla gelosa 

suspizion di esso Doge siasi fatto (Michel Steno) staccar con 
violcn/a," &c. i\:c. ; but this appears to ha>e l>een by no means 
the general opinion, nor is it alluded to by Sanuto, or by Nava 
gero ; and Sandi hinise;! adds, a moment alter, that “ per altre 
Vene/iane memorie traspiri, che non il solo desiderio dt ven- 
detta lo dispose alia congiura ma anchc la innata abituale 
ambi/ion siia, p r cui anelava a farsi princi|)c indepemiente." 
The first motive appears to have been e.xcitv.d by the gioss 
affront of the words wiitten by .Michel Steno on the ducal chair, 
and by the light and inad. (piaic sentence of the Forty on the 
offender, who w.as one of their “ tre Capi." The attentions of 
Steno himself appear to have been directed towards one of her 
damsels, and nyt to the " Dog.irc'-sa ” h rsclf, against whose 
latye not theslighest insinuation appears, while she is praised 
for her beauty, and remarked for . er y- uth. Neither do I find 
it asserted (unless the hint t)f .Sandi be an assertion), ih.it the 
Doge was actuated by jealousy of his wife; but rather by 
respect for her, and for his own honour, warranted by his past 
services and present dignity. 

I know not that the historical facts are, alluded to in English, 
jimless by Dt Moore in his View of Italy. His account is 
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false aiid 0ippant, full of stale jests about old men and^oung 
wividsj and wondering at so great an effect from so slight a 
cause. How so acute and severe an observer of mankind as 
the author of Zeluco could wonder at this is inconceivable. 
He k-new that a basin of water spilt on Mrs. Masham’s gown 
deprived the Duke of Marlborough of his command, and led to 
the inglorious peace of Utrecht — that Louis XIV. was plunged 
into the roost desolating wars, because hi» minister was nettled 
at his finding fault with a window, and wished to give him 
another occupation — that Helen lost Troy — that Lucretia ex- 
pelled the Tarquins from Rome — ^and that Cava brought the 
Moors to Spain — that an* insulted husband led the Gauls to 
Clusium, and thence to Rome — that a single verse of Frederick 
II. of Prussia on the Abbe de Bornis, and a jest on Madame de 
Pompadour, led to the battle of Rosbach— that the elopement 
of Dearbhorgil with M.icMurchad conducted the English to 
the slavery of Ireland — that a personal pique between Maria 
Antoinette and the Duke of Orleans precipitated the first ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons — and, not to multiply instances, that 
Commodus, Domitian, and Caligula fell victims not to their 
public tyranny, but to private vengeance — and that an order to 
make Cromwell disembark from the ship in which he would 
have sailed to America destroyed both King and Common- 
wealth. After these instances, on the le.'ist reflection, it is 
indeed extraordinary in Dr. Moore to seem surprised that a 
man used to command, who had served and swayed in the 
most important offices, should fiercely resent, m a fierce age, 
an unpunished affront, the grossest th.at can bcoflered to a man, 
be he prince or peasant. The age of Fahero is little to the 
purpose, unless to favour it — 

"The young man’s wrath is like straw on fire, 

But like red-hot sleet is the old man's ire." 

" Young men soon give and soon forget afltonU, 

Old age is slow at iK^th.” * 

♦ 

LaugieFs reflections are more philosophical ; — ** Tale fb il 
fine ignominioso di un’ uomo, che la sua nascitk, la sua et^, il 
8uo carattere dovevano tener lontano dalle pas-sioni |Koduttrici 
di grmdi delitii. I suoi taknti per lungo tempo csercitati ne’ 
ra iggiori impieghi, la sua capacid sperimentata ne* govemi e 
nelie ambasciate, gii savevano acquistato la stima e la fiducia 
de^ dttadmi, ed avevano uniti i suffragj pet coUocailo alia teata 
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della republica. Innalzato ad un grado che terminava glorio 
samente la sua vita, il risentimento di un’ ingiuria leggiera 
insinub nel suo cuore tal veleno che bastb a corrompere le 
antiche sue qualitb, e a condurlo al termine det scellcrati ; serio 
esempio, che prova nonesservi eta, in ati la prudenzaumanasia 
sicura, e che nelV vomo restano sempre passioni capaci a disonor- 
arlo, quart do non invigili sopra se stesso.”* 

Where did Dr. Nioore find that Marino Faliero begged bis 
life ? I have searched the chroniclers, and find nothing of the 
kind : it is true that he avowed all. He was conducted to the 
place of torture, but there is no mention made of any appli- 
cation for mercy on his part ; and the very circumstance of their 
having taken him to the rack seems to argue anything but his 
having shown a want of firmness, which would doubtless have 
been also mentioned by those minute historians, who by no 
means favour him ; such, indeed, would be contrary to his 
character as a soldier, to the age in which he lived, and at 
which he died, as it is to the truth of history. I know no 
justification, at any distance of time, for calumniating an 
historical character ; surely truth belongs to the dead, and to 
the unfortunate: and they who have died upon a scaffold have 
generally had faults enough of their own, without attributing to 
them that which the very incurring of the perils which conducted 
them to their violent death renders, of all others, the most 
improbable. The black veil which is painted over the place of 
Marino Faliero amongst the Doges, and the Giants’ Staircase 
where he was crowned, and discrowned, and decapitated, stnick 
forcibly upon my imagination ; as did his fiery character and 
strange story 1 went, in 1819 , in search of his tomb more 
than once to the church San Giovanni e San Paolo ; and, as 1 
was standing before the monument of another family, a priest 
came up to me and stiid, “ I can show you finer monuments 
than that.” 1 told him that I vvas in search of that of the 
Faliero family, ^nd particulirly of the Doge Marino’s. “Oh,” 
said he, “ I will show it you and conducting me to the out- 
side, ijointed out a sarcophagus in the wall with an illegible 
inscription. He said drat it Lid licen in a convent adjoining, 
but was removed after the^Fiencti came, and placed in its 
present situation ; that he had seen the tomb opened at its 
removal ; there were still some bones remaining, but no positive 


* laiugier, Hist, de la K^pub. de Venue. 
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vestige of the decapitation. The equestrian statue of wlUch 1 
have made mention in the third act as before that church is 
not, however, of a Faliero, 4 )ut of some other now obsolete 
warrior, although of a later date. There were two other Doges 
of this family prior to Marino ; Ordelafo, who fell in battle at 
Zara, in 1 1 1 7 (where his descendant afterwards conquered the 
H;;ns), and Vital Faliero, who reigned in 1082. The family, 
origin^ly from Fano, was of the most •illustrious in blo(^ 
and wealth in the city of once the most wealthy and still the 
most ancient families in Europe. The length I have gone 
into on this subject will show the interest I have taken in it. 
Whether I have succeeded or “ot in the tragedy, I have at 
least transferred into our language an historical fact worthy 
of commemoration. 

It is now four years that I have meditated this work ; and 
before I had sufficiently e.xainined the records, I was rather 
disposed^ to have made it turn on a jealousy in Faliero. Hut, 
perceiving no foundation for this in historical truth, and aware 
that jealousy is an exhausted passion in the drama, I have given 
it a more histoiical form. I was, besides, well advised by the 
late Matthew Lewis on that point, in talking with him of my 
intention at Venice in 1817. “ If you make him jealous," .said 
he, “ recollect that you have to contend with established writers, 
to say nothing of Sliakspeare, and an exhausted subject : — 
stick to the old fiery Doge’s natural character, which will bear 
you out, if properly drawn : and make your plot as regular as 
you can.” Sir William Drummond gave me nearly the .same 
counsel. How far I have followed these instructions, or 
whether they have availed me, is not for me to decide. 1 have 
had no view to the stage ; in its present state it is, perhaps, not 
a very exalted object of ambition ; besides, I have been too 
much behind the sc.;nes to have thought it so at any time. 
And I cannot conceive any man of irritable feeling putting 
himself at the mercies of an audience. 'I'lie |necring reader, 
and the loud critic, and the tart review, are scattered a;id 
distant calamities ; but the tiampling of an intelligent or of an 
^norant audience on a production whir h, be it good or bad, 
has been a mental l.ibour to the writer, is a palpable and 
immediate grievance, heightened by a man’s doubt of their 
competency to judge, and his certainty of his own imprudence 
in dt’cting them his judges. Were I cajiable of writing a play 
which cottld be deemed stage-worthy, success would give me. 
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no p^asure, and failure great pain. It is for this reason that, 
even during the time of being one of the committee of one of 
the theatres, I never made the attempt, and never will. But 
surely there is dramatic {)Owcr somewhere, where Joanna 
Baillie, and Milman, and John Wilson exist The “ City of the 
Plague” and the “Fall of Jerusalem” are full of the best 
materiel for tragedy that has been seen since Horace Walpole, 
except passages of Kthwald and De Montfort. It is the lashion 
to underrate Horace Walpole ; firstly, because he was a noble- 
man, and secondly, because he was a gentleman; but, to say 
nothing of the composition of his incomparable letters, and of 
the “Castle of Otranto,” he is thf “Ultimus Romanorum,” 
the author of the “Mysterious Mother," a tragedy of the 
highest order, and not a puling love-play. He is the father 
of the first romance and of the last tragedy iti our language, 
and surely wortliy of a higher place than any living writer, be 
he who he may. 

In speaking of the drama of “ Marino Faliero,” I forgot to 
mention, that the desire of preserving, though still too remote, 
a nearer approach to unity than the irregularity, which is the 
reproach of the English theatrical compus'tions, permits, has 
induced me to represent the conspiracy as already formed, and 
the Doge acceding to it ; whereas, in fact, it was of his own 
preparation, and that of Israel Ik-rtuccio. The other characters 
(except that of the Duchess), incidents, and almost the time, 
which was wonderfully .short for such a design in real life, are 
strictly historical, except that all the consultations took place 
in the palace. Had I followed this, the unity would have 
been better preserved ; but I wished to produce the Doge in 
the full assembly of the conspirators, instead of monotonously 
placing him always in dialogue with the same individuals. For 
the real facts, 1 refer to the Appendix. 
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MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


MEN. 

Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
Bertuccio Faliero, Nefhrut of the 
Doge. 

Lioni, a Pairician and Senator, 
Benintende, Chief of the Conncil 
of Ten. 9 

Michel Steno, Otte of tiu three 
Capi of the Forty, 

Israel Bertuccio, 

Chief of the 
Arsenal^ 

Philip Calendaro, 

Dagolino, 

Bertram, 

Signore di 
j ^ otte f one of 

Signor of the Nighty *{ the Opcers 

j belongmg to 

L the Republic, 


> Conspirator s, 


\ First Citizen, 

Second Citis^t, 

7'hird Citizen, 

I Offiief, banging to the 

Secretary of the Council of Ten. 
Guards, Conspirators, Citicens, The 
Coumii of Ten, The Gtunia, 
&‘c. (Sf'f. 

WOMEN. 

Angiouna, il'i/e to the Doge, 
Marianna, her Priend. 

Female Attendants, (trc. 

Scene, Venice — ia the year 1355. 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. — An Antechamber in the Ducal Palace. 

Pietro speaks, in entering, to Battista. 

Pie. Is not the messenger return’d ? 

Bat, Not yet ; 

I have sent frequently, as you commanded, 

But still the Signory is deep in council. 

And long debate on Steno’s accusation. 

Pie. Too long — at least so thinks the Doge. 

Bat. How Iwars he 

These moments of suspense^ 

Pie. With struggling patience. 

Placed at the ducal table, cover’d o’er 
With all the appasel of the state ; petitions, 

Despatches, judgments, acts, reprieves, report^ 
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He sits as rapt in dufy ; but whene’er 
He hears the jarring of a distant door, 

Or aught that intimates a conning step, 

Or murmur of a voice, his quick eye wanders. 

And he will start up from his chair, then pause. 

And seat himself again, and fix his gaze 
Upon some edict ; but I have observed 
For the last houf he has not turn’d a leaf. 

Bat. ’T is said he is much moved, — and doubtless ’t was 
Foul scorn in Steno to offend so grossly. 

Pie. Ay, if a poor man ; Steno’s a partrician, 

Young, gailiard, gay, and haughty. 

Bat. ‘ Then you think 

He will not be judged hardly ? 

Pie. 'T were enough 

He be judged justly, but ’t is not for us 
To antit.ii)ato the .sentence of the Forty. 

Bat. And here it comes. — \\ hat news, Vincenjto? 

Enter Vincknzo. 

Vin. ’T is 

Decided ; but as yet his doom ’s unknown : 

I saw the president in .act to seal 

The parchment which will bear the Forty’s judgment 

Unto the Doge, and hasten to inform him. \Exeunt. 


SCKNK II. 

The Dutal Chamber. 

Marino Faukro, Doge ; and his Nephew, Bertuccio 
Faliero. 

Ber. F. ^t cannot be but they will do you justice. 

Doge. Ay, such as the Avogadori did, 

Who sent up my appeal unto the Forty 
'I’o try him by his peers, his own tribunal. 

Ber. F. His peers will*scarce protect him ; such an act 
Would bring contempt on all authority. 

Doge. Know you not Venice? Know you not the 
Forty ? 

But we shall see anon. 
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Btr. F. {addressing Vincknzo, thm entering. 

How now — what tidings? 

Vin. I am charged to, tell his highness that the court 
Has pass’d its resolution, and that, soon 
As the due forms of judgment are gone through, 

The sentence will be sent up to the Doge ; 

In the mean time the Forty doth salute 
The Prince of the Republic, and entreat 
His acceptation of their duty. 

Doge. Yes — 

They are wondrous dutiful, and ever humble. 

Sentence is pass’d, you say ? 

Vin. '' It is, your highness : 

The president was sealing it, when 1 
Was call’d in, that no moment might be lost 
In forwarding the intimation due 
Not only to the Chief of the Republic, 

Buf the complainant, both in one united. 

Ber. F. Are you aware, from aught you have perceived, 
Of their decision ? 

Vin. No, my lord ; you know 

The secret custom of the courts in Venice. 

Ber. F. True ; but there still is something given to guess, 
Which a shrewd gleaner and quick eye would catch at; 

A whisper, or a murmur, or an air 

More or less solemn spread o’er the tribunal. 

The Forty are but men — most worthy men, 

And wise, and just, and cautious — this I grant — 

And secret as the grave to which they doom 
The guilty : but with all this, in their aspects — 

At least in some, the juniors of the number — 

A searching eye, an eye like yours, Vincenzo, 

Would read the sentence ere it was pronounced. 

Vin. My lord, I came away upon the m unent, 

And had no leisure to take note of that ' 

Which pass’d among the judges, even in seeming; 

My station near the accused too, Michel Steno, 

Made me 

Doge {abruptly). And hdw look’d hel deliver that 

Vin. Calm, but not overcast he stood resign’d 
To the decree, sjhate'er it were ; — but lo 1 
It comes, for the perusal of his highness, 
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Enter the Secretary of the Forty, 

Sec, The high tribunal of the Forty sends 
Health and respect to the Doge Faliero, 

Chief magistrate of Venice, and requests 
His highness to peruse and to approve 
The sentence pass'd on Michel Sleno, born 
Patrician, and arraign'd ujion the charge 
Contain'd, together with its penalty, 

Within the rescript which I now present. 

Doge. Retire, and wait without. 

[Exeunt Secretary and Vincenzo. 
• Take thou this paper : 
The misty letters vanish from my eyes ; 

I cannot fix them. 

Eer. F, Patience, my dear uncle : 

Why do you tremble thus? — nay, doubt not, all 
Will be as could be wush'd. 

Doge. Say on. 

Ber. F. {reading, ** Decreed 

In council, without one dissenting voice, 

That Michel Steno, by his own confession, 

Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
Of having graven on the ducal throne 

The following words " 

Doge, Wouldst thou repeat them ? 

Wouldst thou repeat them — thou^ a Faliero, 

Harp on the deep dishonour of our house, 

Disiionour'd in its chief — that chief the prince 
Of Venice, first of cities ? — To the sentence. 

Ber, F, Forgive me, my good lord ; I vrWl obey — 
(Beads), “That Michel Steno be detain’d a month 
In close arrest.” 

Doge, Proceed. 

Ber. F, • My lord, 'lis finish'd. 

Doge, How say you? — finish’d! Do I dream?— 't is 
false — 

Give me the paper — (Snatches the paper and reads)-^ 
’Tfc tlcciecd in council J 

That Michel Steno” Nephew, thine arm ! 

Ber, F Nay, 

Cheer up, be calm ; this transport ft uncall’d for — 

Let me seek some assistance. 

VOL. iL ts. 
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Do^. Stop, sir — Stir not — 

•T is past 

Ber. F. I cannot but agree with you 
The sentence is too slight for the offence; 

It is not honourable in the Forty 
To affix so slight a penalty to that 
Which was a foul affiont to you, and even 
To them, as being your subjects; but 'tis not 
Yet without remedy : you can appeaS 
To them once more, or to the Avogadori, 

Who, seeing that true justice is withheld, 

Will now take up the cause they once declined. 

And do you right upon the bold delinquent. 

Think you not thus, good uncle ? why do you stand 
So fix’d ? You heed me not ; — I pray you, hear me ! 
Doge {dashing doxtm the ducal bonnet^ and oj^ering to 
trample upon it, exclaims, as he is withheld by his 
nephetu). 

Oh 1 that the Saracen were in St. Mark’s 1 
Thus would I do him homage. 

Ber. F. For the sake 

Of Heaven and all its saints, my lord 

Doge. Away I 

Oh, that the Genoese were in the port 1 
Oh, that the Huns whom I o’erthrew at Zara 
Were ranged around the palace 1 
Ber. F. ’T is not well 

In Venice’ Duke to say sa 
Doge. Venice’ Duke ! 

Who now is Duke in Venice ? let me see him, 

That he may do me right. 

Ber. F. If you forget 

Your office, and its dignity and duty. 

Remember that of man, and curb this passion. 

The Duke of Venice 

Doge {interrupting him). There is no such thing — 

It is a word — nay, worse — a worthless by-word : 

The most despised, wrong'd, outraged, helpless wretch, 
i Who begs his bread, if ’t Lwrefused by one, 

May win it from another kinder heart : 

But be, who is denied his right by those 
Whose place it ts to do no wrong, is poorer 
Than the rejected beggar — he's a slave — 
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Aid that am I, and thou, and all^ur house, 

Even from this hour \ the meanest artisan 
Will point the finger, and the haughty noble 
May spit upon us : — where is bur redress? 

Ber. F. The law, my prince 

Doge {interrupting him). You see what it has done ; 
I ask’d no remedy but frem the law, 

I sought no vengeance but redress by law, 

I call’d no judge? but those named by law ; 

As sovereign, I appeal’d unto my subjects, 

The very subjects who had made me sovereign, 

And gave me thus a double right to be so. 

The rights of place and choice, of birth and service, 
Honours and years, these scars, these hoaiy hairs, 

The travel, toil, the perils, the fatigues, 

The blood and sweat of almost eighty years, 

Were weigh’d i’ the balance, ’gainst the foulest stain, 

The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
Of a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting 1 
And this is to be borne ! 

JSer. F. I say not that : — 

In case your fresh appeal should be rejected. 

We will find other nteans to make all even. 

Doge, Ajipeal again 1 art thou my brotl.er’s son? 

A scion of the house of Faliero ? 

Tlie nephew of a Doge ? and of that blood 
Which hath alieady given three dukes to Venice? 

But thou say’st well — we must be humlilc now. 

Her, F, My princely uncle 1 you are loo much moved ; — 
I grant it was a gross offence, and grossly 
Deft without fitting punishment: but still 
I'his ftiry doth exceed the provocation, 

Or any provocation : if we are wiung'd, 

We will ask justice; if it be denied, 

We ’ll take k ; but may do all this in calmness — 

* Deep Vengeance is the daughter of deep Silence. 

1 have yet scarce a third part of your years, 

I love our house, I honour you, its chief, 

I'he guardian of my youtb, and its instructor— 

But though I undei stand your grief, and enter 
In part of your disdain, it doth appal me 
To see your anger, like our Adrian Waves, 

O’ersweep all bounds, and foam itself to air. 
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Doge. I tell thee^««f/ 1 tell thee*— what thy fa&ier 
Would have required no words to comprehend ? 

Hast thou no feeling save the external sense 
Of torture from the touch ? hast thou no soul — 

No pride — no passion — no deep sense of honour? 

Ber. F ’T is the first time that honour has been doubted, 
And were the last, from any other sceptic. 

Doge. You know the full offence of this bom villain, 
This creeping, coward, rank, acquitted felon, 

Who threw his sting into a poisonous libel. 

And on the honour of— Oh God ! my wife, 

The nearest, dearest part of all men’s honour. 

Left a base slur to pass from mouth to mouth 
Of loose mechanics, with all coarse foul comments, 

And villainous jests, and blasphemies obscene j 
While sneering nobles, in more polish’d guise, 

Whisper’d the tale, and smiled upon the lie 
Which made me look like them — a courteous wittol, 
Patient — ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 

Ber. F. Hut still it was a lie — you knew it false, 

And so did all men. 

Doge. Nephew, the high Roman 

Said, “ Caesar’s wife must not even be suspected,” 

And put her from him. 

Ber. F. True — but in those days 

Doge, What is it that a Roman would not suffer. 

That a Venetian prince must bear? old Dandolo 
Refused the diadem of all the Ctesars, 

And wore the ducal cap I tram[)le on. 

Because ’t is now degraded. 

Ber. F. ' 1’ is even so. 

Doge. It is — it is ; — I did not visit on 
The innocent creature thus most vilely slander’d 
Because she took an old man f >r her lord, 

For that he had been long her fathers ffifind 
And patron of her house, as it there were 
No love in woman’s heart but lust of youth 
And beardless faces ; — 1 dul not for this 
Visit the villain’s infamy on her. 

But craved my country’s justice on bis head. 

The justice due unto the humblest lieing 
Who hath a wift* whose faith is sweet to him. 
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Who hath a home whose hearth is dear to him, 

Who hath a name whose honour’s all to him, 

When these are tainted by tluf accursing breath 
Of calumny and scorn. 

Ber, R And what redress 

Did you expect as his fit punishment? 

Doge, Death 1 Was I not the sovereign of the state — 
Insulted on his v^ry throne, and made 
A mockery to the men who should obey me ? 

Was I not injured as a husband? scorn'd 
As man? reviled, degraded, as a prince? 

Was not offence like his a complication 
Of insult and of treason? — and he lives 1 
Had he instead of on the Doge’s throne 
Stamp’d the same brand upon a peasant’s stool, 

His blood had gilt the threshold ; for the carle 
Had stubb'd him on the instant. 

Ber, R Do not doubt it, 

He shall not live till sunset — leave to me 
The means, and calm yourself. 

Doge. Hold, nephew: this 

W^ould have sufliced but yesterday ; at present 
I have no further urvilh against this man. 

Ber. R, \Vhat mean you? is ixH the offence retloublcd 
By this most rank- I w;ll not say — acquittal; 

For it is worse, being full acknowledgment 
Of the offence, and leaving it unpunishM? 

Doge, It is redoubled., but not now by him ; 

The Forty hath decreed a month’s arrest — 

We must ol>ey the Forty. 

Ber^ R, Obey them ! 

W’ho have forgot their <lmy to the sovereign ? 

Doge. Why yes ; —boy, you perceive it then at last : 
Whether asJTellovv-citi/cn who sues 
« For justice, or as sovereign who commands it, 

They have defrauded me of both my rigiits 
(For here the sovereign is a citizen) ; 

But, noiwithstandir g, hanp ru»t thou a hair 
Of Steno’s head— he shall not wear it long. 

Ber. P. Not twelve hours longer, had you left to me 
The mode and m -ans : if you liad calmly heartf me, 

1 never meant this miscreant should escape, 
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But wish’d you to repress such gusts of passion, 

That we more surely might devise together 
His taking off. * 

Doge* No, nephew, he must live ; 

At least, just now — a life so vile as his 
Were nothing at this hour; in th* olden time 
Some sacrifices ask’d a single victim, 

Great expiations had a hecatomb. * 

Ber, K Your wishes are my law : and yet I fain 
Would prove to you how near unto my heart 
The honour of our house must ever be. 

Doge* Fear not ; you shall have time and place of proof’. 
But be not thou too rash, as I have been. 

I am ashamed of my own anger now ; 

I pray you, pardon me. 

Ber. F. Why, that ’s my uncle I 

The leader, and the statesman, and the chief 
Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself I 
I wonder’d to perceive you so forget 
All prudence in your fury at these years, 

Although the cause 

Doge. Ay, think upon the cause— 

Forget it not : — When you lie down to rest, 

Let it be black among your dreams ; and when 
The morn returns, so let it stand between 
The sun and you, as an ill-ouien’d cloud 
Upon a summer day of festival : 

So will it stand to me ; — but speak not, stir not,— 

Leiive all to me ; we shall have much to do, 

And you shall have a part. — But now retire, 

’T is fit I were alone. 

Ber. F. {taking up and placing the ducal bonnet on the tabU). 
Ere i depart, 

I pray you to resume what you have spurn’d, 

Till you can change it haply for a crown. 

And now I take my leave, imploring you 

In all things to rely upon my duty 

As doth become your nea^and faithful kinsman, 

And not less loyal citizen and subject. 

[Fxit Bertuccio Faliero. 
Doge{solus)* Adieu, my worthy nephew. — Hollow bauble 1 

\Taking up ihe ducal cap* 
Beset with all the thorns that line a crown, 
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Without investing the insulted brow 
With the all-swaying majesty of kings ; 

Thou idle, gilded, and degraded toy, 

I.et me resume thee as I would a vizor. \ruis it on. 
How my brain aches beneath thee 1 and my temples 
Throb feverish under thy dishonest weight. 

Could I not turn thee to a diadem ? 

Could I not shatter the Briarean sceptre 
Which in this hundred-handed senate rules, 

Making the people nothing, and the prince 
A pageant ? In my life I have achieved 
Tasks not less difficult — achieved for them, 

Who thus repay me ! Can I not requite them ? 

Oh for one year ! Oh 1 but for even a ^ay 
Of my full youth, while yet my body served 
My soul as serves tlie generous steed his lord, 

I would have dash'tl amongst them, asking few 
In aid to overthrow these swoln patricians ; 

But now I must look round other hands 
To serve this hoary head ; — but it shall plan 
In such a sort as will not leave the task 
Herculean, though as yet 't is but a chaos 
Ol darkly brooding thoughts: my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly lo the light 
Holding the sleeping images of thirgs 
For the selection of the pausing judgment-— 

The troops are tew in 

Enter ViNCExzo. 

Vin, There is one without 

Craves audience of your higlmess. 

Doge. I ’m unwell — 

I can see no one, not even a })atri< ian — 

Let hirn^refer his business to the council. 

Vin. My lord* I will deliver your reply; 

It cannot much import — he’s a plebeian, 

The master of a galley, I believe. 

Dogt. How ! did yqu say the patron of a galley? 
That IS — 1 mean — a servant of the state : 

Admit him, he may be on public service. 

• \F.xit Vincenzo. 
Dogt {solus). This patron may be sounded ; I will try 
I know the people to be discontented : [him. 
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They have cause, since Sapienza's adverse day, 

When Genoa conquered : they liave further cause, 

Since they are nothing^ in the state, and in 
The city worse than nothing — mere machines, 

To serve the nobles* most patrician pleasure. 

I'he troops have long arrears of pay, oft promised, 

And murmur deeply — any hope of change 

Will draw them forward : they shall pay themselves 

With plunder : — but the priests — I doubt the priesthood 

Will not be with us ; they have hated me 

Since that rash hour, when, madden'd with the drone, 

1 smote the tardy bisl^pp at Treviso, 

Quickening his holy march ; yet, ne'ertheless, 

They may be won, at least their chief at Ivome, 

Ev some well-timed concessions ; but, above 
All things, I must be speedy : at my hour 
Of twilight little light of life remains. 

Could I free Venice, and avenge my wrongs, 

I had lived too long, and willingly would sleep 
Next moment with my sires ; and, wanting this, 

Better than sixty of my fourst.ore years 

Had been alreatty where — how soon, I care not — 

The whole must be extinguish'd ; better that 
They ne'er had been, than drag rne on to be 
The thing those arch-oppressors fain would make me. 

me consider — of efficient troops 
There are three thousand ported at 

Enter Vincenzo and Israel Eer ruccio. 

Vin. May it please 

Your highness, the same patron whom I spake oi 
Is here to crave your patience. 

Leave the chamber, 

Vincenzo. — Vincenzo. 

Sir, you may advance- -what would you ? , 

/. Ber Redress. 

Of whom ? 

/. Ber. ^ Of God and of the Doge. 

Da^^e. Alas ! my friend, you seek it of the twain 
Of lea.st respect and interest in Venice. 

You must address.the council. 

1. Ber. 'T were in vain j 

For he who injured me is one of them. 
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Dos^e. There 's blood upon thy face — how came it there? 

/ Ber. T is mine, and not the first I 've shed for Venice, 
But the first shed by a Venetian hand ; 

A noble smote me. 

Doge. Doth he live ? 

/. Ber. Not long — 

But for the hope I had and have, that you, 

My prince, yourifelf a soldier, will redress 
Him, whom the laws of discipline and Venice 
Permit not to protect himself: — if not — 

I say no more. 

Doge. But something, you would do — 

Is it not so ? 

/. Ber. I am a man, my lord. 

Doge. Why so is he who smote you. 

/. Ber. He is caird so ; 

Nay, more, a noble one — at least, in Venice: 

But since he hath forgotten that I am one, 

And treats me like a brute, the brute may turn — 

’T is said the worm will 

Doge. Say — his name and lineage? 

I. Ber. Barba ro. 

Doge. What was the cause ? or the pretext ? 

/. Ber. 1 am the chief of the arsei ai, employ'd 
At present in rej^airing certain galleys 
But roirghly used by the Oenoesc last year. 

‘'Phis morning comes the noble liarbaro 
Full of repioof, because our artisans 
Had left some frivolous order ot his house, 

To execute the state’s decree : 1 dared 
'Po justify the men — he raised his hand ; — 

Behold my blood ! the first lime it e’er flow'd 
Dishonourably. 

Doge. ^ Have you long time served ? 

* /. Ber. So long as to remember Zara's siege, 

And fight beneath the chief nhn beat the Huns there, 
Sometime my general, now the 1 )oge Falienx — 

^ Doge. How 1 are we c<4^nrades ? — the state's ducal robes 
Sit newly on me, and you were appointed 
Chief of the arsenal ere I came from Rome ; 

So that I recognised you not Who placed you ? 

/. Ber. The late Doge : keeping still my old command 
As patron of a galley : my new oflice 
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Was given as the reward of certain scars 
(So was your predecessor pleased to say) : 

I little thought his bouftty would condi.ct me 
To his successor as a helpless plaintiff ; 

At least, in such a cause. 

Doge. Are you much hurt ? 

/. Ber. Irreparably in my selfesteem. 

Doge. Speak out ; fear nothing : Being stung at heart, 
What would you do to be revenged on this man ? 

/. Ber. 'J'hat which I dare not name, and yet will do. 
Doge. Then wherefore came you here ? 

I. Ber. • I come for justice. 

Because my general is Doge, and will not 
See his old soldier trampled on. Had any 
Save Faliero fill'd the ducal throne, 

This blood had been wash'd out in other blood. 

Doge. You come to me for justice — unto me I 
The Doge of Venice, and I cannot give it ; 

I cannot even obtain it — 't was denied 
To me most solemnly an hour ago ! 

I. Ber. How says your highness? 

Doge. Stei o is condemn'd 

To a month's confinement. 

I. Ber. What ! the same who dar^Hl 

To stain the ducal throne w^ith those foul words, 

That have cried shame to every ear in Venice? 

Doge. Ay, doubtless they have echo'd o'er the arsenal, 
Keeping due time with every hammer's clink 
As a good jest to jolly artisans ; 

Or making chorus to the creaking oar, 

In the vile tune of every galley-slave. 

Who, as he sung the merry stave, exulted 
He w^as not a shamed dotard like the Doge. 

/. Ber. Is 't possible ? a month’s im[>ri^onmcnt 1 
No more for Steno ? 

Doge. You have heard the offence, 

And now you know his punishment ; and then 
You ask redress of me! (ir> to the Forty, 

Who pass'd the sentence upon Michel Steno ; 

They 11 do as much by Barbaro, no doubt, 

/. Ber. Ah ! dared 1 speak my feelings ! 

Doge. Give them breath. 

Mine have no further outrage to endure. 
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/. Ber. Then in a word, it rests but on your word 
To punish and avenge — I will not say 
My petty wrong, for what is a mere blow, 

However vile, to such a thing as I am ? — 

But the base insult done your state and person. 

Doge. You overrate my power, vifhich is a pageai't. 

This cap is not the monarch’s crown ; these robes 
Might move cofn passion, like a beggar’ s rags; 

Nay, more, a beggar’s are his own, and these 
But lent to the poor puppet, who must play 
Its part with all its empire in this ermine. 

/. Ber. Wouldst thou be kir»g ? 

Doge. Yes — of a happy people. 

/. Ber. WouUlst thou be sovereign lord of Venice.^ 

Doge. Ay, 

If that the people shared that sovereignty. 

So that nor they nor I were further slaves 
'I'o this o’ergrown aristocratic Hydra, 

'I'he poisonous heads of whose envenom’d body 
Have breathed a pestilence upon us all. 

I. Ber. Yet, thou wast born, and still hast lived, patrician. 

Doge. In evil hour was I so born ; my birth 
Hatli made me Doge to be insulted : but 
I lived and toil’d a soldier and a servant 
Of Venice and her ])eople, not the senate; 

Their good and my own honour were my guerdon. 

I have fought and bled ; commanded, ay, and conquer’d j 
Have made and marr’d peace oft in embassies. 

As it might chance to be our country’s ’vantage; 

Have traversed land and sea in constant duty. 

Through almost sixty years, and still for Vv-nice, 

My fathers’ and ray birthplace, whose dear .s[)ires, 

Rising at distance o'er the blue Lagoon, 

It was reward enough for me to view 
. (tnce more ; but r ot for any knot of men. 

Nor sect, nor faction, did I bleed or sweat 1 
But would you know why I h.ave done all this? 

Ask of the bleeding peliq^n why she 

Hath ripp’d her bosom ? Had the bird a voice, 

She 'd tell thee 't was for all her little ones. 

I. Ber. And yet they made thee duke. 

Doge. They made me so ; 

I sought it not, the flattering fetters met me 
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Rcttirning from my Roman embassy, 

And never having hitherto refused 

Toil, charge, or duty for <he state, I did not, 

At these late years, decline wh:it M^as the highest 
Of all in seeming, but of all most base 
In what we have to do and to endure : 

Bear witness for me thou, my injured subject, 

When I can neither right niyseli nor Ate. 

/. Ber. You shall do both, if you possess the will ; 

And many thousands more not less oppress’d, 

Who wait but for a signal — will you give it? 

Doge, You speak in^riddles. 

/. Ber, Which shall soon be read 

At peril of my life, if you disdain not 
To lend a patient ear. 

Doge, Say on. 

1, Ber, Not thou, 

Nor I alone, are injured and abused, 

Contemn’d and trampled on ; but the whole people 
Groan with the strong conception of their wrongs ; 

The foreign soldiers in the senate’s pay 
Are discontented for their long arrears ; 

The native mariners, and civic troops, 

Feel with their friends ; for who is he amongst them 
Whose brethren, patents, children, wives, or sisters, 

Have not partook oppression, or pollution, 

From the patricians? And the hopeless war 
Against the Genoese, which is still maintain^ 

With the plebeian blood, and treasure wrung 
From their hard earnings, has inflamed them further: 

Even now — bat, 1 forget that speaking thus, 

Perhaps I pass the sentence of my death ! [death f 

Doge, And suffering what thou hast done — fear’st thou 
Be silent then, and live on, to be beaten 
By those for whom lliou hast bled. 

/ Ber, No, I will speak 

At every hazard ; and if Venice’ Doge 
Should turn delator, be the shame on him, 

And sorrow^ too; for he will lose far more 
Than L 

J?<cige, From mejear nothing; out with it I [.secret 
/I Ber. Know then, that there arc met and sworn in 
A band of brethren, vaUiant hearts and true ; 
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Men who have proved all fortunes, and have long 
Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
To do so ; having served hef in all climes, 

And having rescued her from foreign foes, 

Would do the same from those within her walls. 

They are not numerous, nor yet too few 

For ihcir great purpose ; they have arms, and means, 

And luarts, anrj hopes, and faith, and patient courage. 
Do^e. For what then do they p^ause? 

/. her. An hour to strike. 

Doge (aside). Saint Mark’s shall strike that hour ! 

/. her, I now have placed 

My life, my honour, all my eafthly hopes 
Within thy power, but in the firm belief 
That injuries like ours, spning from one cause, 

Will generate one vengeance : should it be so, 

Be our chief now — onr sovereign hereafter. 

Digt\ How many are ye. ^ 

/. her. I ’Jl not answer that 

Till 1 am answer’d. 

Doge. How, sir! do you menace? 

/. her. No; I affirm. I have betray’d myself; 

But there ’s no torture in the mystic wHIs 
Which undermine your palace, nor in those 
Not less appalling cells, the “ leaden roofs,” 

'1 o force a single name from me of others, 

'I'he Pozzi and the Piombi were in vain ; 

'I'hey might wring blood from me, but treachery never. 
And I would pass the fearful “ Bridge of Sighs,” 

Joyous that mine must be the last that e’er 
\\ ould echo o’er the Stygian wave which flows 
Between the murderers and the murder’d, washing 
1'he prison and the palace walls : there are 
Those who would live to think on ’l, and avenge me. 

Do^e. & such your power and purpose, why come here 
To sue for justice, being in the course 
To do yourself due right ? 

/. Eer. Because the man, 

Who claims protection ftom auihority, 

Showing his confidence and his submission 
To that authority, can hardly be 
Suspected of combining to destroy*it. 

Had I sate down too humbly with this blow^ 
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A moody brow and mutter’d threats had made me ^ 

A mark’d man to the Forty’s inquisition ; 

But loud complaint, however angrily 
It shapes its phrase, is Ihtle to be fear’d, 

And less distrusted. But, besides all tliis, 

1 had another reason. 

Doge. What was that ? 

/. Ber. Some rumours that the Doge was greatly moved 
By the reference of the Avogadori • 

Of Michel Steno’s sentence to the Forty 

Had reach’d me. I had served you, honour’d you. 

And felt that you were dangerously insulted. 

Being of an order of such spirits, as 
Requite tenfold both good and evil : 't was 
My wish to prove and urge you to redress. 

Now you know all ; and that I speak the truth. 

My peril be the proof. 

Doge. You have deeply ventured ; 

But all must do so who would greatly win : 

Thus far I ’ll answer you — your secret 's safe. 

/. And is this all ? 

Doge. Unless with all intrusted, 

What would you have me answer ? 

/. jBer. I would have you 

Trust him who leaves his life in trust with you. 

Doge. But I must know your plan, your names, ar.il 
numbers ; 

The last may then be doubled, and the former 
Matured and strengthen’d. 

/. Ber. We ’re enough already ; 

You are the sole ally we covet now. 

Doge. But bring me to the knowledge of your chiefs. 

I. Ber. That shall be done upon your formal pi dge 
To keep the faith that wc will pledge to you. 

Doge. When? where? , 

/, Ber. This night I ’ll bring to your apartment 
Two of the principals: a greater number 
Were hazardous. 

Doge. Stay, I ,«nust think of this.-— 

What if I were to trust myself amongst you, 

And leave the palace? 

/. Ber. * You must come alone. 

With but my nephew. 
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/. Ber. ' Not were he your son. 

Doge. Wretch ! darest thou name my son ? He died in 
At Sapienza for this faithless state. [arms 

Oh ! that he were alive, and I in ashes 1 
Or that he were alive ere I be ashes ! 

I should not need the dubious aid of strangers. 

/. Ber. Not one of all those strangers whom thou 
But will regard thee with a filial feeling, [doubtest, 

So that thou kee])’st a father's faith with them. 

Doge. The die is cast. Where is the place of meeting ? 

/. Ber. At midnight I will be alone and mask’d 
Where’er your highness pleases to direct me, 

To wait your coming, and conduct you where 
You shall receive our homage, and pronounce 
Upon our project. 

Doge. At what hour arises 

The moon ? 

/. Ber. Late, but the atmosphere is thick and dusky, 
T is a sirocco. 

Doge. At the midnight hour, then, 

Near to the church where sleep my sires ; the same. 
Twin-named from the ajxistles, John and Paul] 

A gondola, with one oar only, will 

Lurk in the narrow channel which glides by. 

Be there. * 

/. Ber. I will not fail. 

Doge^ And now retire — - 

I. Ber. In the full hope your highness will not falter 
In your great purpose. Prince, I take my leave. 

[Exit Israel Bertcccio. 

Doge (solus). At midnight, by the church Saints John 
and Paul, 

Where sleep my noble fathers, I repair — 

To what ? to hold a council in the dark 
With common ruffians leagued to ruin si.ates f 
• And will not ray great sires leap from the vault. 

Where lie two doges who preceded me. 

And pluck me down amongst them ? Would they could 1 
For I should rest in honc^tr with the honour’d. 

Alas I I must not think of them, but tho.se 
Who have made me thus unworthy of a name 
Noble and brave as aught of consults 
On Roman marbles ; but 1 will redeem it 
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Back to its antique lukre in oilr annals, 

By sweet revenge on all that 's base in Venice, 

And freedom to the rest, or leave it black 
To all the growing calumnies of time, 

Which never spare the fame of him who fails. 

But try the Cmsar, or the Cataline, 

By the true touchstone of desert — success. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. — An apartment in th Ducal Palace. 

Angiouna {wife of the 1 )<x;e) and Marianna. 

Ang. What was the Doge’s answer? 

Mar. That he was 

That moment summon’d to a conference ; 

But ’t is by this time ended. I perceived 
Not long ago the senators embarking; 

And the last gondola may now be seen 
Gliding into the throng of barks which stud 
The glittering waters. 

Ang. Would he were return’d 1 

He has been much disquieted of late ; 

And Time, which has not tamed his fiery spirit. 

Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frame. 

Which seems to me more nouri--h’d by a soul 
So quick and restless that it would consume 
Less hardy clay — ^Time has but little power 
On his resentments or his griefs. Unlike 
To other spirits of his order, who, 

In the first burst of passion, pour away 
Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in him 
An aspect of eternity : his thoughts, 

His feelings, passions, good or evil, all • 

Have nothing of old age ; and his liold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of years, 
Not their decrepitude : and he of late 
Has been more agitated than his wont. 

Would he were come 1 for I alone have power 
Upon bis troubled spirit. 

Mar. * It is true, 

His highness has of late been greatly moved 
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By the afiront of Steno, and with cause : 

But the offender doubtless even now 
Is doom’d to expiate his rash 'insult with 
Such chastisement as will enforce respect 
To female virtue, and to noble blood. 

Ang. 'T was a gross insult ; but I heed it not 
For the rash scorner’s falsehood in itself, 

But for the effec*, the deadly deep impression 
Which it has made upon Faliero’s soul, 

The proud, the fiery, the austere — austere 
To all save me : I tremble when I think 
To what it may conduct. 

Mar. Assuredly 

The Doge cannot suspect you ? 

Ang. Suspect me I 

Why Steno dared not : when he scrawl’d his lie. 
Grovelling by stealth in the moon’s glimmering ligh^ 

His own still conscience smote him for the act. 

And every shadow on the walls frown’d shame 
Upon his coward calumny. 

Afar. ’T were fit 

He should be punish’d grievously. 

Ang. He is so. 

Mar. Whatl is the sentence pass’d? is he condemn’d? 

Ang. I know not that, but he has been detected. 

Mar. And deem you this enough for such foul scorn ? 

Ang. I would not be a judge in my own cause, 

Nor do I know what sense of punishment 
May reach the soul of ribalds such as Steno j 
But if his insults sink no deeper in 
The minds of the inquisitors than they 
Have ruffled mine, he will, for all acquittance, 

Be left to his own shamelessness or shame. 

Mar. Sogie sacrifice is due to slander’d virtue. 

• Ang. Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim ? 

Or if it must depend upon men’s words ? 

The dying Roman said, ‘ ‘ ’t was but a name : ” 

It were indeed no more, human breath 
Could make or mar it 

Mar. Yet full many a dame, 

Stainless and faithful, would feel all the wrong 
. Of such a slander ; and less rigid ladies. 

Such as abound in Venice, would be loud 
vou u. t 
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And all'inexorable in their cry 
For justice. 

Ang. This but’proves it is the name 
And not the quality they prize : the first 
Have found it a hard task to hold their honour, 

If they require it to be blazon'd forth ; 

And those who have not kept it, seek its seeming 
As they would look out for an ornament 
Of which they feel the want, but not because 
They think it so ; they live in others’ thoughts, 

And would seem honest as they must seem fair. 

Mar. You have strange thoughts for a patrician dame. 

Ang. And yet they were my father’s ; with his name, 
The sole inheritance he left. 

Mar. You want none ; 

Wife to a prince, the chief of the Republic. 

Ang. I should have sought none thougii a peasant’s bride. 
Blit feel not less the love and gratitude 
Due to my father, who bestow’d my hand 
Upon his early, tried, and trusted friend, 

The Count Val di Marino, now our Doge. 

Mar. And with that hand did he bestow your heart ? 

Ang. He did so, or it had not been bestow’d. 

Mar. Yet this strange dis[)roportion in your ycais. 

And, let me add, disi>arity of tempers. 

Might make the world doubt whether such an union 
Could make you wisely, permanently happy. 

Ang. The world will think with worldlings; but my 
Has still been in ray duties, which are many, [heart 

But never difficult. 

Mar. And do you love him ? 

Ang. I love all noble qualities which merit 
Love, and I loved my father, who first taugitt me 
To single out what we should love in others. 

And to subdue all tendency to lend 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
To baser passions. He bestow’d ray hand 
Upon Faliero : he had kntmn him noble. 

Brave, generous ; rich in all the qualities 
Of soldier, citizen, and friend ; in all 
Such have I found him a.s my father said. 

His faults are those that dwell in the high bosomi 
Of men who have commanded ; too much {wide. 
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And the deep passions fiercely foster'd by 

The uses of patricians, and a life 

Spent in the storms of state and war ; and also 

From the quick sense of honour, which becomes 

A duty to a certain sign, a vice 

When overstrain'd, and this I fear in him. 

And then he has been rash from his youth upwards, 

Yet temper'd by«redeeming nobleness 

such sort, that the wariest of republics 
Has lavish'd all its chief employs upon him, 

Fr6m his first fight to his last embassy, 

From which on his return the dukedom met him. 

Mar, But previous to this marriage, had your heart 
Ne'er beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as in years had been more meet to match 
Beauty like yours ? or since have you ne'er seen 
One, who, if your fair hand were still to give, 

Might now pretend to Loredano's daughter? 

Ang, I answer'd your first question when I said 
I married. 

Mar. And the second? 

Ang, Needs no answer. 

Mar, I pray your j)ar(Ion, if I have offended. 

Ang, I feel no wrath, but some surprise : I knew not 
That wedded bosoms could permit theuiselves 
To ponder upon what they mnv might choose, 

Or aught save their past choice. 

Mar, 'T is their past choice 

That far too often makes them deem they would 
Now choose more wisely, could they cancel it. 

A fig. It may be so. 1 knew not of such thoughts. 

Mar, Here comes the Doge — shall I retire? 

Ang, It may 

Be better you should quit me ; he seems wrapt 
In thought.— How pensively he takes his way ! 

[ Ext / Marianna. 

En/er the Doge and Pietro. 

Doge (musing). There il a certain Philip Caicndaro 
Now in the Arsenal, who holds command 
Of eighty men, and has great influence 
Besides on all the spirits of his comrades ; 

This man, I hear, is bold and popular, ♦ 

L 2 
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Sudden and daring, and yet secret ; ’t would 
Be well that he were won : I needs must hope 
That Israel Bertuccio hhs secured him, 

But fain would be 

Fie. My lord, pray pardon me 

For breaking in upon your meditation j 
The Senator Bertuccio, your kinsman. 

Charged me to follow and inquire ydur pleasure 
To fix an hour when he may speak with you. 

Doge. At sunset. — Stay a moment — let me see — 

Say in the second hour of night. [Exit Pietro. 

Ang. \ My lord I 

Doge. My dearest child, forgive me — why delay 
So long approaching me ? — I saw you not. 

Ang. You were absorb’d in thought, and he who now 
Has parted from you might have words of weight 
To. bear you from the senate. 

Doge. From the senate ? 

Ang. I would not interrupt him in his duty 
And theirs. 

Doge. The senate’s duty I you mistake ; 

’T is we who owe all service to the senate. 

Ang. I thought the Duke had held command in Venice. 
Doge. He shall. — But let that pass. — We will be jocund. 
How fares it with you ? have you been abroad ? 

The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the gondolier’s light skimming oar; 

Or have you held a levee of your friends ? 

Or has your music made you solitary ? 

Say — is there aught that you would will within 
The little sway now left the Duke ? or aught 
Of fitting splendour, or of honest pleasure. 

Social or lonely, that would glad your heart. 

To compensate for many a dull hour, wasted 
On an old man oft moved with many cares ? 

Speak, and ’t is done. 

Ang. You 're ever kind to me. 

I have nothing to desire, oi#to request. 

Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer? 

Ang. ‘ Ay, calmer, ray good lord. — Ah, why 

Do you still keep apart, and walk alone. 

And let such strong emotions stamji your brow. 
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As not betraying theif full import, yet 
Disclose too much ? 

Doge. Disclose too much ! — of what? 

What is there to disclose ? 

Ang. A heart so ill 

At ease. 

Doge. 'T is nothing, child. — But in the state 
You know what jdaily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth ; 

Now suffering from the Genoese without, 

And malcontents within — 'tis this which makes me 
More pensive and less tranquil than my wont. 

Ang. Yet this existed long before, and never, 

Till in these late days did I see you thus. 

Forgive me ; there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties, 

Which long use and a talent like to yours 
Have render’d light, nay, a necessity. 

To keep your mind from stagnating. T* is not 
In hostile states, nor perils, thus to shake you,— 

You, who have stood all storms and never sunk, 

And climb’d up to the pinnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily 
Along the depth beneath, and ne’er feel dizzy. 

Were Genoa’s galleys riding in the port. 

Were civil fury raging in St. Mark’s, 

You are not to be wrought on, but would fall. 

As you have lisen, with an unalter'd brow : 

Your feelings now are of a different kind j 
Something has stung your pride, not patriotism. 

Doge. Pride! Angiolina? Alas! none is left me. 

Ang. Yes— the same sin that overthrew the angels, 

•And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature; 

The vile are only vain j the great are proud. 

Doge. I had the pride of honour, of your honour. 

Deep at my heart — But let us change the theme. 

Ang. Ah no 1 — As I hive ever shared your kindness . 

In all things else, let me not be shut out f 

From your distress ; were it of public import. 

You know 1 never sought, would never seek, 

To win a word from you ; but feeling now 
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Yoiit^grief is private, it belongs to me 
To lighten or divide it. Since the day 
When foolish Steno’s ribaldry detected 
Unfix'd your quiet, you are greatly changed, 

And I 'wpuld soothe you back to what you were. 

^ Doge,^ To wliat I was ! — have you heard Steno's sentence? 

Dogf. A month’s arrest. 

Ang, Is it not enough ? 

Doge. Enough ! — yes, for a drunken galley slave, 

Who, stung by stripes, may murmur at his master ; 

But not for a deliberate, false, fool villain, 

Who stains a lady's and a prince's honour 
Even on the throne of his authority. 

Ang. There seems to me enough in the conviction 
Of a patrician guilty of a falsehood : 

All other punishment were light unto 
His loss of honour. 

Doge, Such men have no honour ; 

They liave but their vile lives-^and these are spared. 

A/7g. You would not have him die for this offence ? 
Doge, Not /2071 /,* — being still alive, I'd have him live 
Long as he can ; he has ceased to merit death ; 

The guilty saved hath damn'd his hundred judges, 

And he is pure, for now his crime is theirs. 

Ang, Oh ! had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed his young blood for his absurd lampoon, 

Ne'er from that moment could this breast have known 
A joyous hour, or dreamless slumber more. 

Doge, Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood ? 
And he vvho taints kills more than he who sheds it. 

Is it the pain of blows, or shame of blows, 

That makes such deadly to the sense of man ? 

J>o not tlie laws of man say blood for hopour,~ 

And, less than honour, for a little gold? 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 

Is t nothing to have fill'd these veins with poison 

For their once healthful ciyrrcnt ? is it nothing 

To have stain'd your name and mine— the noblest names ? 

Is't nothing to have brought into contempt 

A prince bcforeJiis people? to have fail'd 

In the respect accorded by niankiml 

To youth in woman, and old age in man ? 
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To virtue in your sex* and dignity 

In ours ? — but let them look to it who have saved him. 

An^, Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 

Doge, Doth Heaven forgive her own? is Satan saved 
From wrath eternal? 

Ang, Do not speak thus wildly— 

Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes. 

Doge, Amen May Heaven forgive them ! 

Ang, And will you? 

Doge. Yes, when they are in heaven ! 

Ang, And not till then? 

Doge, What matters my forgiveness ? an old man's, 

Worn out, scorn'd, spurn'd, abused ; what matters then 

My pardon more than ray resentment, both 

Being weak and worthless? I have lived too long; 

But let us change the argument — My child 1 
My injured wife, the child of Ix>redano, 

The brave, the chivalrous, how little deem'd 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 

That he was linking thee to shame ! — Alas ! 

Shame without sin, for thou art faultless. Hadst thou 
But had a different husband, any husband 
In Venice save the Doge, this blight, this brand, 

I’his blasphemy had never fallen upon thee. 

So >oung, so beautiful, so good, so pure, 

To suffer this, and yet be unavenged ! 

Ang. I am too well avenged, ior you still love me, 

Ancl trust, and honour me ; and all men know 
That you are just, and 1 am true ; what more 
Could I require, or you command ? 

Doge, 'T is well, 

And may be better ; but whaleVr betide, 

Be thou at least kind to my memory, 

Ang. Why speak you thus? 

Doge, • It is no matter why ; 

But I would still, whatever others think, 

Have your respect both now and in my grave, 

Ang, Why should you doubt it? has it ever fail'd? 

Doge, Come hither, ch?ld ; I would a word with you*^ 
Your father was ray friend ; unequal fortune 
Made him my debtor for some courtesies 
Which bind the good more firmly : when, oppress'd 
With his last malady, he will'd our union, 
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It was not to repay me,' long reiJaid 
Before by his great loyalty in friendship ; 

His object was to place your orphan beauty 
In honourable safety fro'm the perils 
IVhich, in this scorpion nest of vice, assail 
A lonely and undower’d maid. I did not 
Think with him, but would not oppose the thought 
Which soothed his death-bed. ^ 

Ang. I have not forgotten 

The nobleness wnth which you bade me speak 
If my young heart held any preference 
‘Which would have made me happier ; nor your offer 
To make my dowry equal to the rank 
Of aught in Venice, and forego all claim 
My father’s last injunction gave you. 

Doge. Thus 

T was not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty. 

And a' young bride: for in my fieriest youth 
I sway’d such passions ; nor was this my age 
Infected with that leprosy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest years of vicious men, 

Making them ransack to the very last 
The dregs of pleasure for their vanish’d joys ; 

Or buy in selfish marriage some young victim. 

Too helpless to refuse a state that ’s honest. 

Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 

Our wedlock was not of this sort ; you had 
Freedom from me to choose, and urged in answer 
Your father’s choice 

Ang. I did so ; I would do so 

In face of earth and heaven ; for I have never 
Repented for my sake ; sometimes for yours, 

In pondering o’er your late disquietudes. • 

Doge. I knew my heart would never treat you harshly ; 
I knew my days could not disturb you long ; 

And then the daughter of my earliest fnend. 

His worthy daughter, free to*choose again, 

Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 
Of womanhood, more skilful to select 
By passing these probationary years 
Inheriting a prince’s name and riches, 
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Secured, by the short'penance of enduring 
An old man for some summers, against all 
That law’s chicane or envious kinsmen might 
Have urged against her right ; my best friend’s child 
Would choose more fitly in respect of years. 

And not less truly in a faithful heart. 

Ang. My lord, I look’d but to my father’s wishes. 
Hallow’d by his last words, and to my heart 
For doing all its*duties, and replying 
With faith to him with whom I was affianced. 

Ambitious hopes ne’er cross’d my dreams ; and should 
The hour you speak of come, it will be seen so. 

Doge. I do believe you ; and I know you true; 

For love, romantic lo\ e, which in my youth 
I knew to be illusion, and ne’er saw 
Lasting, but often fatal, it had been 
No lure for me, in my most passionate days^ 

And could not be so now, did such exist. 

But such resjiect, and mildly paid regard 

As a true feeling for your welfare, and 

A free compliance with all honest wishes,—- 

A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness 

Not shown, but shadowing o’er such little failings 

As youth is apt in, so as not to check 

Rashly, but win you from them ere you knew 

You had been won, but thought the change your choice ; 

A pride not in your beauty, but your conduct i 

A trust in you ; a patriarchal love. 

And not a doting homage ; friendship, faith,— 

Such estimation in your eyes as these 
Might claim, I hoped for. 

Ang. And have ever had. 

Doge. I think so. For the difi'crencc in our years 
You knew it, choosing me, and chose : I trusted 
Not to myiqualities, nor would have faith 
In such, nor outward ornaments of nature, 

Were I still in my five and twentieth spring; 

I trusted to the blood of Loredano 

Pure in your veins ; 1 tr«sted to the soul 

God gave you — to the truths your father taught you — 

I'o your belief in Heaven — to your mild virtues — 

To your own faith and hon> ur, forlny own. 

Ang, You have done well.— I thank you for that trust, 
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Which I have never for one molnent ceased 
To honour you the more for. 

Doge. Where is honour, 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’t is the rock 
Of faith connubial ; where it is not — wliere 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 

Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I^know, 

’T were hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood, 

Although ’twere wed to him it covets most; 

An incarnation of the poet’s god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
I'he demi-deity, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood. 

Would not suffice to bind where virtue is not ; 

It is consistency which forms and proves it; 

Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot change. 

The once fall’n woman must for ever fall ; 

For vice must have variety, while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect 
AfJg. And seeing, feeling thus this truth in others, 

(I pray }OU pardon me ;) but wherefore yield you 
To the most fierce of fatal passions, and 
Disquiet your great thoughts with restless hate 
Of such a thing as Steno ? 

Doge. You mistake me. 

It is not Steno who could move me thus ; 

Had it been so, he should hut let that pass. 

Ang. What is ’t you feel so deeply, then, even now ? 
Doge. The violated majesty of Venice, 

At once insulted in her lord and laws. 

Ang. Alas • why will you thus consider it? 

Doge. I have thought on ’t till but* let me lead you 

back 

To what I urgid; all these things being noted, 

I wedded you ; the world then did me justice 
Upon the motive, and my conduct proved 
They did me right, while yours was all to praise; 

You had all freedom, all respect, all trust 

From me and nfine ; and, born of those who made 

Princes at home, and swept kings from their thrones 
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On foreign shores, in all things you appeared 
Worthy to be our first of native dames. 

Ang. To what does this conduct? 

Doge. To thus much — that 

A miscreant's angry breath may blast it all — 

A villain, whom for his unbridled bearing, 

Even in the midst of our great festival, 

I caused to be conducted forth, and taught 
How to demean himself in ducal chambers ; 

A wretch like this may leave upon the wall 
The blighting venom of his sweltering heart, 

And this shall spread itself in general jxiison, 

And woman's innocence, man's honour, pass 
Into a by-word ; and the doubly felon 
(Who first insulted virgin modesty 
By a gross affront to your attendant damsels 
Amidst the noblest of our dames in public) 

Requite himself for his most just expulsion 
Hy blackening publicly his sovereign’s consort 
And be absolved by his upright compeers. 

Ang. But he has been conde»nn’d into captivity. 

Doge. For such as him a dungeon were accjinttal j 
And his brief term of mock-arrest will pass 
Witiiin a palace. But I Ve done with him \ 

The rest must be with you. 

Ang, With me, my lord? 

Doge. Yes, Angiobna. T)o not marvel; 1 
lIa\o let this |)rev upon me till I feel 
My life cannot be long; and fain would have you 
Regard the injunctions you will find withm 

This scroll {Giinng her a paper) Fear not ; tiiey arc for 

your advantage : 

Read them hereafter at the fitting hour. 

Ang. Mv lord, in life, and after life, you shall 
Be honour^ still by me : but may your days 
Be many yet — and happier than the present I 
'This passion will give way, and you will be 
Serene, and what you sliould be — what you were. 

Doge. I will l>e what I^should be, or be nothing; 

But never more — oh ! never, never more, 

O'er the few days or hours which yet await 
'rhe blighted old age of Faliero, shall 
Sweet quiet shed her sunset 1 Never more 
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Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 

Mellowing the last houjrs as the night approaches, 

Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest 
I had but little more to ask, or hope, 

Save the regards due to the blood and sweat, 

And the soul’s labour through which I had toil’d 
To make my country honour’d. As, her servant— 

Her servant, though her chief — I would have gone 
Down to my fathers with a name serene 
And pure as theirs ; but this has been denied me.— 
Would I had died at Zara 1 

Ang. There you saved 

The state ; then live to save her still. A day, 

Another day like that would be the best 
Reproof to them, and sole revenge for you. 

But one such day occurs within an age; 

My life is little less than one, and ’t is 
Enough for Fortune to have granted once^ 

That which scarce one more favour’d citizen 
May win in many states and years. But why 
Thus speak I? Venice has forgot that day— 

Then why should I remember it? — Farewell, 

Sweet Angiolina ! I must to my cabinet ; 

There 's much for me to do — and the hour hastens. 

Ang. Remember what you were. 

Dog€, It were in vain I 

Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 

While sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 

Ang. At least, whate’er may urge, let me implore 
That you will take some little pause of rest : 

Your sleep for many nights has been so turbid, 

That it had been relief to have awaked you, 

Had I not hoped that Nature would o’erpower 
At length the thoughts which shock your Slumbers ihu^. 

An hour of rest will give you to your foils 
With fitter thoughts and freshen’d strength. 

JDoge. I cannot— 

1 must not, if I could ; for fiever was 
Such reason to be watchful : yet a few — 

Yet a few days and dream-perturbed nights, 

And I shall slumber well — but where ? — no matter, 

A4icti| my Angioiina, 
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Ang. Let me be 

An instant — yet an instant your companion ! 

I cannot bear to leave you thus. 

Doge. Come then. 

My gentle child — forgive me ; thou wert made 
For better fortunes than to share in mine, 

Now darkling in their close toward the deep vale 
Where Death sits»rol)ed in his all-s%veeping shadow. 

When I am gone — it may be sooner than 
Even these years warrant, for there is that stirring 
Within, above, around, that in this city 
Will make the cemeteries populous 
As e'er they were by pestilence or war,— 

When I am nothing, let that which I ivas 
I>e still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips, 

A shadow in ihy fancy, of a thing 

Which would not have thee mourn it, but remember. 

Let us begone, my child — the time is pressing. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. 

A retired spot mar the Arsenal. 

Israel Bkrtcccio and Philip C.ilkndaro. 

Cal. How sped you, Israel, in your late complaint? 

I. Ber. Why, well. 

Cal. Is ’t possible ? will he be punish’d ? 

I. Ber. Yes. 

Cal. With what ? a mulct or on arrest? 

/. Ber. With death ! 

Cal. Now you rave, or must intend revenge, 

Such .as I counsell'd you, with your own hand. 

/. Ber. Yes ; and tor one sole draught of hate, forego 
I’hc great redress we meditate for Venice, 

And changtf a life of hojic for one of exile ; 

* l.euving one scorpion crush’d, and thousands stinging 
My friends, my family, my countrymen I 
No, Calendaro ; these same drojis of blood. 

Shed shamefully, shall haiA: the whole of his 

For their requital but not only his ; 

We will not strike for private wrongs alone: 

Such ate for selfish passions and msli men, 

But are unworthy a tyrannicide. 
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Cal. You have more patience than I cave to boast. 

Haci I been present when you bore this iiiMi t, 

I must have slain him, .or expired myself 

In the vain effort to repress my wrath. [marr’d : 

/. Ber. Thank Heaven you were not — all had else been 
As 't is, our cause looks prosperous still. 

Cal. You saw 

The Doge — what answer gave he ? • 

/. Ber. That there was 

No punishment for such as Barbaro. 

Cal. I told you so before, and that ’t was idle 
To think of justice from such hands. 

/. Ber. At least, 

It lull’d suspicion, showing confidence. 

Had I been silent, not a sbirro but 
Had kept me in his eye, as meditating 
A silent, solitary, deep revenge. 

'Cal. But wherefore not address you to the Council? 
The Doge is a mere puppet, who can scarce 
Obtain right for himscll. Why sixiak to him ? 

/. Ber. You shall know that hereafter. 

Cal. Why not now? 

/. Ber. Be patient .but till midnight. Get your musters, 
And bid our friends prepare their companies : 

Set all in readiness to strike the blow. 

Perhaps in a few hours ; we have long waited 
For a fit time — that hour is on the dial. 

It may be, of to-morrow’s sun : delay 
Beyond may breed us double danger. See 
That all be punctual at our place of nieeting, 

And arm’d, excepting those of the Sixteen, 

Who will remain among the troops to wait 
The signal. 

Cal. These brave words have breathed new life 
Into- my veins; I ’m sick of these protracte<l 
And hesitating councils : day on day 
Crawl'd on, and added but another link 
To our long fetters, and some fresher wrong 
Inflicted on our brethren or ourselves, 

Helping to swell our tyrants' bloated strength. 

Let us but deal ^pon them, and I care not 
For the result, which must be death or freedom 1 
I 'm weary to the heart of finding neither. 
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/ Ser. We will be free in life or death ! the grave 
Is chainless. Have you all the musters ready ? 

And are the sixteen companies completed 
To sixty? 

Cal All save two, in which there are 
Twenty-five wanting to make up the number. 

/. jBer. No matter; we can do without. Whose are 
they ? • 

Cal Bertram’s and old Soranzo's, both of whom 
Appear less forward in the cause than we are. 

/. Ber. Your fiery nature makes you deem all those 
Who are not restless cold : but there exists 
Oft in concentred spirits not less daring 
Than in more loud avengers. Do not doubt them. 

Cal I do not doubt the elder ; but in Bertram 
There is a hesitating softness, fatal 
To enterprise like ours : I *ve seen that man 
Weep like an infant o’er the misery 
Of others, heedless of his own, though greater ; 

And in a recent quarrel I beheld him 

Tuni sick at sight of blood, although a villain’s. 

/. BfK The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes. 

And feel for what their duly bids them do. 

1 have known Bertram long ; there doth not breathe 
A soul more full of honour. 

Cal It may be so : 

I apprehend less treachery than weakness; 

Yet as he has no mistress, and no uife 
To work u[X)n his milkiness of spirit, 

He may go through the ordeal ; it is well 
He is an orphan, friendless save in us ; 

A woman or a child had made him less 
Than either in resolve. 

/. B^r, ^ Such ties are not 

► For those who are call’d to the high destinies 
Which purify corrupted commonwealths ; 

We must forget all feelings save the ^w<f, 

We must resign all passiojj|s save our purpose, 

We must behold no object save our country, 

And only look on death as beautiful, 

So that the sjicrifice ascend to heavea, 

And draw down freedom on her evermore. 

Cal But if we fail 
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I. Ser. They never fail who die 

In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun , their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls — 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment tlie deep and sweeping thoughts 
\Vhich overpower’d all others, and aonduct 
The world at last to fieedom. What were we. 

If Brutus had not lived ? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson — 

A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time. 

When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile. He and his high friend were styled 
“ The last of Romans ! ” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 

Cal. Our fathers did not fly from Attila 
Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
On banks redeem’d from the rude ocean’s ooze, 

To own a thousand despots in his place. 

Better bow down before the Hun, and call 
A Tartar lord, than these swoln silkworm masters I 
The first at least was man, and used his sword 
As sceptre : these unmanly creeping things 
Command our swords, and rule us with a word 
As with a spell. 

/. Ber. It shall be broken soon. 

You say that all things are in readiness; 

To-day I have not been the usual round, 

And why thou knowest ; but thy vigilance 
Will better have supplied my care : these orders 
In recent council to redouble now 
Our efforts to repair the galleys, have 
I.,ent a fair colour to the introduction 
Of many of our cause into the arsenal, 

As new artificers for their equipment, 

Or fresh recruits obtain’d itj haste to man 
The hoped-for fleet — Are all supplied with arms? 

Cal. All who were tleem’d trustworthy ; there are somi 
Whom it were vwell to keep in ignorance 
I’iB it be time to strike, and then supply them ; 

When in the heat and hurry of the hour 
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They have no opportunity to pause. 

But needs must on with tiiose who will surround them. , 
/. £er. You have said wejl- Have you remark’d dl 
such ? 

Cal I ’ve noted most ; and caused the other chiefs 
To use like caution in their companies. 

As far as I have seen, we are enough 
To make the enterprise secure, if 'l is 
Commenced to-morrow ; but, till 't is begun. 

Each hour is pregnant with a thousand perils. 

/. Fir. Let the Sixteen meet at the wonted hour, 
Except Soranzo, Nicoletto Blondo, 

And Marco Giuda, who will keep their w’atch 
Within the arsenal, and hold all ready, 

Expectant of the signal we will hx on. 

Cal We will not fail. 

I. Ber. Let all the rest be there ; 

I have a stranger to present to them. 

Cal A stranger ! doth he know the secret ? 

I. Ber. Yes. 

Cal And have you dared to peril your friends’ lives 
On a rash confidence in one we know not? 

/. Ber. I have risk’d no man’s life except my own — 

Of that be certain : he is one who may 
Make our assurance doubly sure, according 
His aid ; and if reluctant, he no less 
Is in our power : he comes alone with me, 

And cannot ’scape us ; but he will not swerve. 

Cal. I cannot judge of this until 1 know him : 

Is he one of our order ? 

I. Ber. Ay, in spirit. 

Although a child of grcainess; he is one — 

WTio would become a throne, or overthrow one — 

One who has done great deeds, and seen great changes ; 

, No tyrant, though bred up to tyranny ; 

Valiant in war, and sage in council : noble 
In nature, although haughty ; quick, yet wary : 

Yet for all this, so full of certain passions, 

Thi|t if once stirr’d and b&tlled, as he has been 
Upon the tendcrest points, there is no Fury 
In Grecian story like to that which wrings 
His vitals with tier burning hands, till he 
Grows capable of all things for revenge ; 
vorJll./ 


u 
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And add too, that his* mind is*liberal, 

He sees and feels the people are oppress’d, 

And shares their sufferings. Take him all in all, 

We have need of such, and such have need of us. 

Cal. And what part would you have him take with us? 
/. Ber. It may be, that of chief. 

Cal. What ! and resign 

Your own command as leader? 

L Ber. Even so. 

My object is to make your cause end well. 

And not to push myself to power. Experience, 

Some skill, and your own choice, had mark’d me out 
To act in trust as your commander, till 
Some worthier should appear : if I have found such 
As you yourselves shall own more worthy, think you 
That I would hesitate from selfishness. 

And, covetous of brief authority. 

Stake our deep interest on my single thoughts. 

Rather than yield to one above me in 
All leading qualities ? No, Calendar©, 

Know your fnend better; but you all shall judge. 

Away ! and let us meet at the fix’d hour. 

Be vigilant, and all will yet go well. 

Cal. Worthy Bertuccio, I have known you ever 
Trusty and brave, with head and heart to plan 
What I have still been prompt to execute. 

For my own part, I see^ no other chief ; 

What the rest will decide I know not, but 
I am with you, as 1 have ever been. 

In all our undertakings. Now farewell. 

Until the hour of midnight sees us meet. \Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

* 

Scene I. — Scene, Ihe Space betu'een the Car.il and the Church 
0p San Giovanni e San Paolo. An equestrian Statue befon 
it. A Gondola lies in the Canal at some distance. 

Enter the Dock alone, disguised. 

Doge {solus). I am before the hour, the hour whose voice, 
Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 
These palace* with ominous tottering. 

And rock their marbles to the corner-stone. 
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Waking the sleepers fr#m some hideous dream 

Of indistinct but awful augury 

Of that which will befall them. Yes, proud city ! 

Thou must be cleansed of the black blood which makes 
A lazar-house of tyranny : the task [thee 

Is forced upon me, I have sought it not ; 

And therefore was I punish’d, seeing this 
Patrician pestilence spread on and on, 

Until at length it ^mote me in my slumbers. 

And I am tainted, and must wash away 
The plague spots in the healing \vave. Tall fane I 
Where sleep my fathers, whose dim statues shadow 
The floor which doth divide us from the dead, 

Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood, 

Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 

In one shrunk heap what once made many heroes, 

When what is now a handful shook the earth — 

Fane of the tutelar saints who guard our house ! 

Vault where two Doges rest — my sires 1 who died 
The one of toil, the other in the field, 

With a long race of other lineal chiefs 

And sages, whose great labours, wounds, and state 

1 have inherited, — let the graves gape, 

Till all thine aisles bo peopled with the dead, 

And pour them from thy portals to gaze on me I 
I call them up, and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this task — 

Their pure high blood, their blazon-roll of glories, 

Their mighty name dishonour’d all in me, 

Not by me, but by the ungrateful nobles 
We fougdit to make our equals, not our lords: 

And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the brave, 

Who perish’d in the field, where I since conquer’d, 
Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 
Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 
►By thy descendant, merit such acquittance? 

Spirits ! smile down upon me j for my cause 
Is yours, in all life now can be of yours, — 

Your fa ne, your name, alljiningled up in mine, 

And in the future fortunes of our race 1 
Let me but prosper, and 1 can make this city 
Free and immortal, and our house’s name 
Worthier of what you were, now and hereafter ! 

M a 
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Israel Bertuccio. 

T. Ber. Who goes there? 

Doge. A friehd to Venice. 

LBer. ’Tishe. 

Welcome, my lord, — you are before the time. 

Doge. I am ready to proceed to your assembly. 

J. Ber. Have with you. — I am groud and pleased to see 
Such confident alacrity. Your doubts 
Since our last meeting, then, are all dispell’d? 

Doge. Not so — but I have set my little left 
Of life upon this cast : tlie die was thrown 
When I first listen’d to your treason. — Start notl 
That is the word ; I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable black deeds into smooth names, 

Though I be wrought on to commit them. When 
I heard you tempt your sovereign, and forbore 
To have you dragg’d to prison, I became 
Your guiltiest accomplice : now you may. 

If it so please you, do as much by me. 

/. Ber. Strange words, my lord, and most unmerited j 
I am no spy, and neither arc we traitors. 

Doge. tVe—ire/ — no niatter — you have earn’d the 
To talk of us. — Hut to the point. — If this [right 

Attempt succeed.^, and Venice, render’d free 
And flourishing, when we are in our graves. 

Conducts her generations to our tombs, 

And makes her children with their little hands 
Strew flowers o’er her deliverers’ ashes, then 
The consequence will .sanctify the deed, 

And we shall be like the two Bruti in 
The annals of hereafter ; but if not. 

If we should fail, employing bloody means 
And secret plot, although to a good end, 

Still we are traitors, honest Israel ; — thoU 
No less than he who was thy sovereign 
Six hours ago, and now thy brother rebel. 

I. Ber. 'T is not the moment to consider thus, 

Else I could answer. — Lo. us to the meeting 
Or we may be observed in lingering here. 

Doge. We are observed, and have been. 

/. Ber. 

Let me discover — and this steel 


We observed I 
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Doge, Put up; 

Here are no human witnesses : look there — 

What see you ? 

I. Ber. Only a tall warrior’s statue 

Bestriding a proud steed, in the dim light 
Of the dull moon. 

Doge. That warrior was the sire 

Of my sire’s fethefs, and that statue was 
Decreed to him by the twice rescued city ; — 

Think you that he looks down on us or no ? 

/. Ber. My lord, these are mere fantasies ; there are 
No eyes in marble. 

Doge. But there are in Death. 

I tell thee, man, there is a spirit in 

Such things that acts and sees, unseen, though felt; 

And, if there be a spell to stir the dead, 

’T is in such deeds as we are now upon. 

Deem’st tliou the sotils of such a race as mine 
Can rest, \\ hen he, their last descendant chief, 

Stands plotting on the brink of their pure graves 
With stung plebeians ? 

/. Ber. It had been as well 

To have ponder’d this before — , ere you embark’d 
In our great enterprise. — Do you repent? 

Doge. No — but I feel, and shall do to the last 
I cannot quench a glorious life at once, 

Nor dwindle to the thing I now must be. 

And take men .s lives by stealth, without some pause: 

Yet doubt me not ; it is this very feeling. 

And knowing what has wrur»g me to be thus, 

Which is your best security. There ’s not 
A roused mechanic in your busy plot 
So wrong’d as I, so fall’n, so loudly call’d 
To his redrecs : the very means 1 am forced 
•By these fell tyrants to adopt is such, 

I'hat I abhor them doubly for the deeds 
Which I must do to pay them b.ick fur theirs. 

/. Ber. Let us away — hvk — the hour strikes. 

Doge. On— on— 

It is our knell, or that of Venice — On. 

/. Ber. Say rather, 'tis her freedom’s rising peal 
Of triumph.— I’his way — we are near the place. 

{Exeunt, 
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Scene IL 

Hottse where the Conspirators meet. 

Dagolino, Doro, Bertram, Kedele, Trevisano, Calendaro, 
Antonio deele Bende, &c. &c. 

Cal. {etitering). Are all here ? ' 

Dag. All with you j except the three 

On duty, and our leader Israel, 

Who is expected momently. 

Cal. Where's Bertram? 

Ber. Here I 

Cal. Have you not been able to complete 

The number wanting in your company? 

Ber. I had mark’d out some : but I have not dared 
To trust them with the secret, till assured 
That they were worthy faith. 

Cal. There is no need 

Of trusting to their faith ; who, save ourselves 
And our more chosen comrade s, is aware 
Fully of our intent ? they think themselves 
Engaged in secret to the Signory, 

To punish some more dissolute young nobles 
Who have defied the law in their excesses ; 

But once drawn up, and their new swords \\ell flesh'd 
In the rank hearts of the more odious senators, 

They will not hesitate to follow up 
Their blow upon the others, when they see 
The example of their chief, and I for one 
Will set tiiem such, that they for very shame 
And safety will not pause till all have perish’d. 

Ber. How say you? all I 

Cal. Whom wouldgt thou spare? 

Ber. / spare f 

I have no power to spare. I only question’d, 

Thinking that even amongst these wicked men 
There might be some, whose age and qualities 
Might mark them out for pity. 

Cal. Yes, such piQr 

As when the viper hath been cut to pieces. 

The separate fragments quivering in the sun. 

In the last energy of venomous life, 
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Deserve and have. Why, I should think as soon 
Of pitying some particular fang wliich made 
One in the jaw of the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one of these : they form but links * 

Of one long chain ; one mass, one breath, one body; 
They eat, and drink, and live, and breed together, 

Revel and lie, oppress, and kill in concert, — 

So let them die as / 

Should survive. 

He would be dangerous as the whole ; it is not 
Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 
The spirit of this aristocracy 
Which must be rooted out ; and if there were 
A single shoot of the old tree in life, 

T would fasten in the soil, ami spring again 
To gloomy verdure and to bitter fruit. 

Bertram, we must be firm I 

Ca/. Look to it well, 

Bertram ; I have an eye upon thee. 

,Ber. W^ho 

Distrusts me ? 

CaA Not I ; for if I did so 

Thou wouldst not now be there to talk of trust: 

It is thy softness, not thy want of faith, 

Which makes thee to be doubted. 

jP<r. You should know 

W ho hear me, who and what I am ; a man 
Roused like yourselves to overthrow oppression; 

A kind man, I am apt to think, as some 
Of you have found me ; and if luave or no, 

You, Calendaro, can pronounce, who have seen me 
Put to the proof; or, if you should have doubts, 

1 11 clear them on your person 1 

Co/. 0 You are welcome. 

When once our enterprise is o’er, which must not 
Be interrupted by a private brawl. 

i?^r. I am no brawler ; but can bear myself 
As far among the foe as jny he 
Who hears me ; else why have I been selected 
To be of your chief comrades ? but no less 
I own my natural weakness ; I hav^ not 
Yet learn’d to think ol indiscriminate murder 
Without some sense of shuddering ; and the sight 
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Of blood which spouts through hoary scalps is not 
To me a thing of triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised a glory. Well — too well 
I know that we must do such things on those 
Whose acts have raised up such avengers ; but 
If there were some of these who could be saved 
From out this sweeping fate, for our own sakes 
And for our honour, to take off some stain 
Of massacre, which else pollutes it wholly, 

I had been glad ; and see no cause in this 
For sneer, nor for suspicion 1 

Dag. Calm thee, Bertram^ 

For we suspect thee not, and take good heart. 

It is the cause, and not our will, which asks 
Such actions from our hands ; we '11 wash away 
All stains in freedom's fountain I 

E^nttr Israel Bertuccio, and the Doge, disguised. 

Dag. Welcome, Israel. 

Consp. Most welcome. — Brave Bertuccio, thou art late — 
Who is this stranger ? 

Cal. It is time to name him. 

Our comrades are even now pre[)ared to greet him 
In brotherhood, as I have made it known 
That thou wouldst add a brother to our cause, 

Approved by thee, and thus approved by all, 

Such is our trust in all thine actions. Now 
Let him unfold himself 

/. Ber. Stranger, step forth ! 

[The Doge diseoi*ers himself. 

Consp. To arms I — we are berray'd — it is the Doge ! 
Down with them both 1 our traitorous captain, and 
The tyrant he hath sold us to. 

Cal. {drawing his satwril). Hold ! ho^d 1 
Who moves a step against them dies. Hold ! hear 
Bertuccio — What ! are you a[i{>aird to see 
A lone, unguarded, weaponless old man 
Amongst you ? — Israel, speat ; what means this mystery ? 

/ Ber. Let them advance and strike at their own 
Ungrateful suicides ! for on our lives [bosoms, 

Depend their own, tlieir fortunes, and their ho{>es. 

Strike I — If I dreaded death, a death more fearful 
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Than any your rash weapons can inflict, 

I should not now be here : Oh, noble Courage ! 

The eldest bom of Fear, which makes you brave 
Against this solitary hoary head ! 

See the bold chiefs, who would reform a state 
And shake down senates, mad with wrath and dread 
At sight of one patrician ! Butcher me 1 
You can, I care not. — Israel, are these men 
The mighty hearts you spoke of? look upon them 1 
Ca/, Faith ! he hath shamed us, and deservedly, 

Was this your trust in your true chief, Bertuccio, 

To turn your swords against him and his guest? 

Sheathe them, and hear him, 

/ I disdain to speak. 

They might and must have known a heart like mine 
Incapable of treachery ; and the power 
They gave me to adopt all fitting means 
To further their design was neVr abused. 

They might be certain that whoe'er was brought 
By me into this council had been led 
To take his choice —as brother, or as victim. 

Do^e, And which am 1 to be ? your actions leave 
Some cause to doubt the freedom of the choice. 

/. My lord, we would have perish'd here together, 
Had these rash men proceeded; but, behold, 

'rhey are ashamed of that mad moment's impulse, 

And droop their heads ; l>elieve me, they are such 
As I described them — speak to them. 

Cal Ay, speak ; 

W c are all listening in wonder. 

/. Ber. {addressing the conspirators'). You are safe. 
Nay, more, almost triumphant— listen then, 

And know my words for truth. 

Doge. , You see me here, 

As one of you hath said, an old, unarm’d, 

Defenceless man ; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state. 

Apparent sovereign of out hundred isles, 

Roi»ed in official purple, ne.aling out 
I'he edicts of a power which is not mine. 

Nor yours, but of our masters — the patricians. 

Why I was there you know, or think you know; 

Why I am hert^ he who hath been most wroDg'^ 
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He who among you hath been most insulted, 
Outraged, and trodden on, until he doubt 
If he be worm or no, may answer for me, 

Asking of his own heart what brought him here ? 
You know my recent story, all men know it, 

And judge of it far differently from those 
Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 

But spare me the recital — it is here, 

Here at my heart the outrage — but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints, 

Would only show my feebleness the more, 

And I come here to strengthen even the strong. 

And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
With woman's weapons ; but I need not urge you. 
Our private wrongs have sprung from public vices, 

In this — I cannot call it commonwealth, 

Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor people, 
But all the sins of the old S(»artan state 
Without its virtues — temperance and valour. 

The Lords of I^acedxnnon were true soldiers. 

But ours are Sybarites, while we are Helots, 

Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved ; 

Although dress'd out to head a pageant, as 
The Greeks of yore made drunk their slaves to form 
A pastime for their children. You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a government, this spectre, 

Which must be exorcised with blood, — and then 
We will renew the times of truth and justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality but e<jual rights, 

Proportion'd like the columns to the temple, 

Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the wiiole with grace z\\r\ bcaut/i 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

In operating thi» great change, I claim 
To be one of you — if you trust in me ; 

If not, strike home, — my life is compromised, 

And I would rather fall by freemen's hands 
Than live another day to act the tyrant 
As delegate of tyrants ; such I am not. 

And never have been — read it in our annals ; 
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I can appeal to my past government 
In many lands and cities ; they can tell you 
If I were an oppressor, or a man 
Feeling and thinking for my fellow-men. 

Haply had I been what the senate sought, 

A thing of robes and trinkets, di/.en’d out 
To sit in state as for a sovereign’s picture ; 

A popular scourge, a ready sentence-signer, 

A stickler for the Senate and “the Forty,” 

A sceptic of all measures which had not 
The sanction of “the Ten,” a council-fawner, 

A tool, a fool, a puppet, — they had ne’er 
Foster’d the wretch who stung me. ^Vhat I suffer 
Has reach’d me through my pity for the people ; 

That many know', and they who know not yet 
Will one day le.irn : meantime I do devote, 

Whate’er the issue, my last days of life — 

My present power such as it is, not that 
Of Doge, but of a man w'ho has been great 
Before he w-as degraded to a Doge, 

Anti still has individual means and mind ; 

I stake my fame (and I had fame) — my breath— 

{ The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 

My heart, my hope, my soul, upon this cast 1 

Such as I am, I offer me to you 

And to your chiefs ; accept me or reject me,— 

Prince who fain would he a citizen 
Or nothing, and who has lelt his throne to be so. 

Cal. l/)ng live Faliero ! — Venice shall be free! 

Consp. Long live Faliero ! 

/. Ber. Comrade^ I did I well ? 

Is not this man a host in such a cause ? 

Dogt. This is no time for eulogies, nor place 
For exult&tion. Am I one of you ? 

Cal. Ay, and the first among us, as thou hast been 
Of Venice — be our general and chief. 

Doge. Chief !- gcneral ! — 1 was general at Zara, 

And chief in Rhodes atW Cyprus, prince in Venice ; 

I cannot stoop that is, 1 am not fit 

To lead a band of patriots : when I lay 

Aside the dignities which I have borne, 

T is not to put on others, but to be 
Mate to my fellows — but now to the point ; 
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Israel has stated to me your whole plan — 

TT is bold, but feasible if I assist it, 

And must be set in motion instantly. 

CaL E'en when thou wilt. Is it not so, my friends ? 

I have disposed all for a sudden blow ; 

When shall it be then ? 

JDoge, At sunrise. 

Ber, So soon ? 

Doge. So soon ? — so late — each hour accumulates 
Peril on peril, and the more so now 
Since I have mingled with you know you not 
The Council, and the Ten ? the spies, the eyes 
Of tl e patricians dubious of their slaves, 

And now more dubious of the prince they have made one ? 
I tell you, you must strike, and suddenly, 

Full to the Hydra's heart — its heads will follow. 

Cal, With all ray soul and sword, I yield assent; 

Our companies are ready, sixty each, 

And all now under arms by Israel's order; 

Each at their different place of rendezvous, 

And vigilant, expectant of some blow ; 

Let each repair for action to his post ! 

And now, my lord, the signal ? 

Doge. When you hear 

The great bell of Saint Mark’s, which may not be 
Stnick without special oitlcr of the Doge* 

(The last poor privilege they leave their prince), 

March on Saint Mark's ! 

/. Ber. And there? — 

Doge. Hy different routes 

Let your march be directed, every sixty 
Entering a separate avenue, and still 
Upon the way let your cry be of war 
And of the Genoese lleet, by the first dawn, 

Discern'd Ixrfore the port ; form round the palace, 

Within whose court will be drawn out in arms 
My nephew and the clients of ottr house, 

Many and martial; while the^bell tolls on, 

Shout ye, ** Saint Mark ! — the foe is on our waters I * 

Cal. I see it now — but on, my noble lord. 

Doge. All the {xilricians flocking to the Council, 

(Which they dare not refuse, at the dread signal 
Pealing from out their patron saint's proud tower,) 
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Will then be gather*^ in unto their harvest. 

And we will reap them with the sword for sickle. 

If some few should be tardy or absent them, 

’T will be but to be taken feint and single, 

When the majority are put to rest. 

Cal. Would that the hour were come ! we will not scotch, 
But kill. 

Ber. Once more, sir, with your pardon. I 
Would now repeat the question which I ask’d 
Before Bertuccio added to our cause 
The great ally who renders it more sure. 

And therefore safer, and as .such admits 

Some dawn of mercy to a portion of 

Our victims — must all perish in this slaughter? 

Cal. All who encounter me and mine, be sure, 

The mercy they have shown, I show’. 

Consp. All ! all ! 

Is this a time to talk of pity ? when 
Have they e’er shown, or felt, or feign’d it? 

I. Ber. Bet tram, 

This false compassion is a folly, and 
Injustice to thy comrades and thy cause 1 
Dost thou not see, that if we single out 
Some for escape, they live but to avenge 
The fallen ? and how distinguish now the innocent 
From out the guilty ? all their acts are one — 

A single emanation from one body, 

Together knit for our oppression ! 'T is 
Much that we let their children live ; I doubt 
If all of these even should be set apart : 

The hunter may reserve some single cub 
From out the tiger’s litter, but who e’er 
Would seek to save the spotted sire or dam, 

Unless to perish by their fangs ? however, 

I will abifle by Doge Faliero’s counsel : 

I,et him decide if any should be savetl. 

Dof^e. Ask me not — tempt me not with such a question— 
Decide yourselves. 

T. Ber. YcJii know their private virtues 

Far better than we can, to whom alone 
Their public vices, and most foul oppression, 

Have made them deadly ; if there oe amongst them 
One who deserves to be repeal’d, pronounce. 
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D(^g€. Dolfino's father was my friend, and Lando 
Fought by my side, and Marc Cornaro shared 
My Genoese embassy : I saved the life 
Of Veniero — shall I save It twice? 

Would that I could save them and Venice also ! 

All these men, or their fathers, were my friends 
Till they became my subjects ; then fell from me 
As faithless leaves drop from the overblown flower, 

All left me a lone blighted thorny stalk, 

Which, in its solitude, can shelter nothing; 

So, as they let me wither, let them perii>h. 

Ca/» They cannot co-exist with Venice* freedom! 

JDog^. Ye, though you know' and feel our mulual mass 
Of many wrongs, even ye are ignorant 
What fatal poison to the springs of life, 

To human ties, and all that *s good and dear, 

Lurks in the present institutes of Venice : 

All these men were my friends ; I loved them, they 
Requited honourably my rogvirds ; 

We served and fought ; we srniJed and wept in concert ; 
We reveird or we sorrow’d side by side ; 

We made alliances of blood and marriage; 

We grew in years and honours fairly,— till 

Their own desire, not my ambition, made 

Them choose me for their prince, and then farewell I 

Farewell all social memory ! all thoughts 

In common ! and sweet bonds which link old friendships, 

When the survivors of long years and actions, 

Which now belong to history, soothe the days 
Which yet remain by treasuring each (jtlicr, 

And never meet, but each behold the mirror 
Of half a century on his brotb.er’s brow, 

And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 

Flit round them whisperin^i of the <!ays gone by. 

And seeming not alt dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 

Which once were one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongae to speak 
Of deeds that else were silvnt, save on tnarblo-— 

Oime J Oime 1 — and must I do this floal ? 

J. Ber, My lord, you are much moved ; it is not now 
That such things roust be dwelt upon. 

I>og<. 


Your patience 
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A moment — I recede* not : mark with me 
The gloomy vices of this government [me — 

From the hour they made me Doge, the Doge they made 
Farewell the past I I died tb all that had been, 

Or rather they to me : no friends, no kindness, 

No privacy of life — all were cut off: 

They came not near me, such approach gave umbrage; 
They could not love me, such was not the law ; 

They thwarted me, 't was the state's policy ; 

They baffled me, *t was a patrician's duty ; 

They wrong'd me, for such was to right the state ; 

They could not right me, that would give suspicion ; 

So that 1 was a slave to my own subjects ; 

So that I w\as a foe to my own friends ; 

Kegirt with spies for guards, with robes for power, 

With pomp for freedom, gaolers for a council, 

Inquisiurs for friends, and hell for life 1 
I had one only fount of quiet left, 

And that they poison'd. My pure household gods 
Were shiver'd on iny hearth, and o'er their shrine 
Sate grinning Ribaldry and sneering Scorn. [be 

/. Ber, You have been deeply wrong’d, and now shall 
Nobly avenged before another night. 

Doge, 1 had borne all — it hint me, but I bore it— 

Till this last running over of the rup 
Of bitterness — until this last loud insult, 

Nut only unredress'd, hut sanrtion’d ; then, 

And thus, I cast all further feelings from me — 

The feelings which they crush'd for me, long, long 
Before, even in their oath of false allcgiance i 
Even in that very hour and vow, they abjured 
Their friend and made a sovereign, as bo>s make 
Playthings, to do their pleasure — and be broken 1 
I from that hour have seen but senators 
In dark suspicious conflict with the Doge, 

Brooding him in mutual hale and fear; 

They dreading he should snatch the tyranny 
From out their grasp, and he abhorring tyrants* 

To me, then, these mcntliavc no private life, 

Nor claim to ties they have cut oflf from others; 

As senators for arbitrary acts 
Amenable, I look on them — as such 
Let them be dealt upon. 
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Cal. An(f now to action ! 

Hence, brethren, to oar posts, and may this be 
The last night of mere words : I 'd fain be doing ! 

Saint Mark’s great bell at dawn shall find me wakeful ! 

f. Ber. Disperse then to your posts : be firm and vigilant ; 
Think on the wrongs we bear, the rights we claim. 

This day and night shall be the last of peril 1 
Watch for the signal, and then march. I go 
To join my band ; let each be prompt to marshal 
His separate charge : the Doge will now return 
To the palace to prepare all for the blow. 

We part to meet in freedom and in glory ! 

Ca/. Doge, when I greet you next, my homage to you 
Shall be the head of Steno on this sword ! 

Doge. No ; let him be reserved unto the last, 

Nor turn aside to strike at such a prey. 

Till nobler game is quarried : his offence 
Was a mere ebullition of the vice. 

The general corruption generated 
By the foul aristocracy ; he could not— 

He dared not In more honourable days 
Have risk'd it. I have merged all private wrath 
Against him in the thought of our great purpose. 

A slave insults me — I require his punishment 
From his proud master’s hand ; il he refuse it, 

The offence grows his, and let him answer it. 

Cal. Yet, as the immediate cause of the alliance 
Which consecrates our undertaking more, 

I owe him such deep gratitude, that fain 
I would repay him as he merits ; may I ? 

Doge. You would but lop the hand, and I the head ; 
Yon would but smite the scholar, I the master ; 

You would but punish Steno, I the senate 
I cannot pause on individual hate, 

In the absorbing, sweeping, whole revengt , 

Which, like the sheeted fire from heaven, must blast 
Without distinction, as it fell of yore, 

Where the Dead hath quench'd two cities’ aslics. 

/. Ber. Away, then, to your posts I I but lemain 
A moment to accompany the Dog:. 

To our late place of tryst, to see r«o spies 
Have been upooC the scout, and thence 1 hasteu 
To where my allotted band is under arms. 
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Ca/. Farewell, then, — until dawn I 

/. .Ber, Success go with you 1 

Consp. We will not fail-r-Away ! My lord, farewell 1 

\The cofispirators salute the V>oo^and Israel Bertuccio, 
and retire^ headed by Philip Calkndako. The Doge 
and Israel Bertuccio remain, 

I, Ber, We have them in the toil — it cannot fail ! 

Now thou 'rt indeed a sovereign, and wilt make 
A name immortal greater than the greatest : 

Free citizens have struck at kings ere now ; 

Caesars have fellen, and even patrician hands 
Have crush’d dictators, as the poi>ular steel 
Has reach’d patricians : but, until this hour, 

What prince has plotted for his people’s freedom? 

Or risk’d a life to liberate his subjects? 

For ever, and for ever, they conspire 
Against the people, to abuse their hands 
To chains, but laid aside to carry weajions 
Against the fellow nritions, so that yoke 
On yoke, and slavciy and death may whet, 

JVot glutf the ncver*g(;rged Leviathan 1 
Now, my lord, to our enterj^risc ; — ’tis great, 

And greater the reward ; why stand you rapt? 

A moment back, and you were all impatience 1 
Uaj^e, Ami is it then decided I must they die? 

/ Ber, Who? 

Doge, My own friends by blood and courtesy, 

And many deeds and days — the senators? 

/. Ber, You passd their sentence, and it is a just one. 
jQa^e, Ay, so it seems, and so it is to yt/u; 

You are a patriot, plebeian Gracchus — 

The rebels’ oracle, the people’s tribune — 

I blame you^not — you act in your vocation : 

.They smote you, and oppress’d you, and despised you; 

So they have me: but ne’er sj>akc with them ; 

You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt ; 

You never had their winc’Cup at your lips; 

You grew not up with therJi, nor laugh’d, nor wept, 

Nor held a revel in their company ; 

Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d their smile 
In social interchange for yours, nor trusted, 

Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have : 

YOU IL N 
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These hairs of mine are grey, and so are theirs, 

The elders of the Council : I remember 
When all our locks were lihe the raven’s wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 

And can I see them dabbled o’er with blood ? 

Each stab to them will seem my suicide. 

/. Ber. Doge 1 Doge 1 this vacillation is unworthy 
A child ; if you are not in second childhood, 

Call back your nerves to your own purpose, nor 
Thus shame yourself and me. By heavens 1 I ’d rather 
Forego even now, or fail in our intent. 

Than see the man I venerate subside 

From high resolves into such shallow weakness ! 

You have seen blood in battle, shed it, both 
Your own and that of others : can you shrink then 
From a few drops from veins of hoary vampires, 

Who but give back what they have drain’d from millions ? 

Doge. Bear with me ! Step by step, and blow on blow, 
I will divide with you ; think not I waver ; 

Ah ! no ; it is the certainty of all 

Which I must do doth make me tremble thus, 

But let these last and lingering thoughts have way. 

To which you only and the night are < onscious. 

And both regardless : when the hour arrives, 

’T is mine to sound the knell, and strike the blow. 

Which shall unpeople many palaces, 

And hew the highest genealogic trees 

Down to the earth, strew’d with their bleeding fruit; 

And crush their blossoms into barrenness : 

TM's will I — must I — have I sworn to do. 

Nor aught can turn me from my destiny ; 

But still I quiver to behold what I 

Must be, and think what I have been ! ,Bear with me. 

^ /■ Ber. Re-man your brea.st ; I feel no such remorse, 
i understand it not *. why .should you change ? 

You acted, and you act, on your free will. 

Doge. .\y, there it is-— feel not, nor do I, 

Else i should stab thee on the spot, to save 
thousand lives, and killing, do no murder ; 

Vou ful not— jwB go to this butchqi^work 

As if these high-born men were steers for shambles i 

When Ml is over, you'll be free and merry. 
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And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; 

But I, outgoing thee and all thy fellows 
In this surpassing massacre, shall be, 

Shall see and feel — oh God 1 oh God 1 ’t is true, 

And thou dost well to answer that it was 
“ My own free will and act,” and yet you err, 

For I will do this I Doubt not — fear not j I 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice 1 
And yet I act no more on my free will, 

Nor my own feelings — both compel me back ; 

But there is heU within me and around, 

And like the demon who believes and trembles 
Must I abhor and do. Away ! away 1 
Get thee unto thy fellows, I will hie me 
To gather the retainers of our house. 

Doubt not. St. Mark’s great bell shall wake all Venice, 

Except her slaughter’d senate : ere the sun 

Be broad upon the Adriatic there 

Shall be a voice of weeping, which shall drown 

The roar of waters in the cry of blood ! 

I am resolved — come on. 

/. Ber. With all my soul 1 

Keep a firm rein upon these bursts of passion : 

Remember what these men have dealt to thee. 

And that this sacrifice will be succeeded 

By ages of prosperity and freedom 

To this unshackled city : a true tyrant 

Would have depopulated empires, nor 

Have felt the strange compunction which hath wrung you 

To punish a few traitors to the people. 

Trust me, such were a pity more misplaced 
Than the late mercy of the slate to Steno. 

Doge, Man, thou hast struck upon the chord which jars 
All nature fym my heart. Hence to our task i 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Palazzo of the Patrician I JONI. Lioni laying aside 
the mask and cloak which the Venetian wore in public^ attended 
by a Domestic, 

Lioni, I will to rest, right weary of this revel, 

The gayest we have held for many moons, 

And yet, I know not why, it cheer’d me not; 

There came a heaviness across my heart, 

Which, in the lightest movement of the dance, 

Though eye to eye, and hand in hand united 
Even with the lady of my love, 0{>press'd me, 

And through my spirit chill’d my blood, until 
A damp like death rose oVr my brow ; I strove 
To laugh the thought away, but ’t would not be; 

Through all the music ringing in my cars 
A knell was sounding as distinct and clear, 

Though low and far, as e'er the Adrian wave 
Rose o’er the city's murmur in the mght, 

Dashing against the outward Lhlo's bulwark; 

So that I left the festival bcfoie 

It reach'd its zenith, and will woo my pillow 

For thoughts more tranquil, or forgetfulness. 

Antonio, take my mask and cloak, and light 
The lamp within my chamber. 

Ant. Yes, rny lord : 

Command you no refreshment? 

Lioni, Nought, save sleep, 

Which will not be commanded. Let me hope it, 

[ Exit Antonio. 

Though my breast feels too anxious ; I will try 
Whether the air will cairn my spirits : ’t 
A goodly night ; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the levant hath crept into us cave. 

And the broad moon has brighten'd. Wiuii a stillness ! 

t* an open lattice. 

And what a contra.st with tne scer^e I left, 

Where the tall torches' glare, and silver lamps' 

More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls, 

Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
TTiose vast and dimly-Iatticcd galleries 
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A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which showed all things, but nothing as they were. 

There Age, essaying to recall the past, 

After long striving for the hues of youth 

At the sad labour of the toilet, and 

Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 

Prank'd forth in all the pride of ornament, 

Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 

Believed itself forgotten, and was fool'd. 

There Youth, which needed not nor thought of such 
Vain adjuncts, lavish'd its true bloom, and health, 

And bridal l>eauty, in the unwholesome press 
Of flush'd and crowded wassailcrs, and wasted 
Its hours of rest in dreaming this was pleasure ; 

And so shall waste them till the sunrise streams 
On sallow checks and sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this asj)eot jet for many a year. 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 

The garlands, the roscodour^. . :.(! the flowers, 

The sparkling eyes, and flaslun^, ornaments, 

The white arms and the raven liair, the braids 
And bracelets ; swanhke bosoms, and the necklace. 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled ; the thin robes, 

Floating like light clouds 'twixt our gaze and heaven; 

The many twinkling feci so small and sylphlike, 
Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
Of the fair forms which terminate so well — 

All the delusion c>f the di/zy scene, 

Its false and true ent hantmenrs -art and nature, 

Winch swam before my giild) eyes that drank 
The sight o\ beauty as the parched pilgrim's 
On Arab sands the false mirage, \shich oflers 
A lucid lak<? to his eluded thirst, 

* Are gone. Aiound me are the stars and waters-— 

WorKis mirror’d in (he ocean, goodlier sight 
Than torches glared Kick by a gaudy glass ; 

And the great element, wlfich is to space 
What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue depths. 

Soften'd with the lirst breathings of the spring; 

'I he high moon sails upon her beauteous way. 

Serenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 
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Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 

Like altars ranged along the broad canal. 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Rear’d up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 
Than those more massy and mysterious giants 
Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics. 

Which point in Egypt’s plains to times that have 
No other record. All is gentle : nought 
Stirs rudely ; but, congenial with the night. 

Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress. 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 
That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 
The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart 
Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; the dash 
Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 
Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 

Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or taj)ering spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 
The ocean-born and earth-commanding city — 

How sweet and soothing is this hour of calm ! 

I thank thee, Night ! for thou hast chased away 
ITiose horrid bodements which, amidst the throng, 

I could not dissipate : and with the blessing 
Of thy benign and quiet influence. 

Now will I to my couch, although to res'i 

Is almost wronging such a night as thus. 

[A knocking is heard from without. 
Hark ! what is that ? or who at such a moment ? 

i 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. My Ior,d, a man without, on urgent business. 
Implores to be admitted. 

Lioni. Is he a stranger? 
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Ant. His face is irfuffled in his cloak, but both 
His voice and gestures seem familiar to me. 

I craved his name, but this he seem’d reluctant 
To trust, save to yourself : most earnestly 
He sues to be admitted to approach you. 

Lioni. T is a strange hour, and a suspicious bearing i 
And yet there is slight jjeril : 't is not in 
Their houses noble men are struck at ; still. 

Although I know not that 1 have a foe 
In Venice, 'twill be wise to use some caution. 

Admit him, and retire ; but call up quickly 
Some of thy fellows, who may wait without. — 

Who can this man be ? 

\Exit Antonio, a?td returns with Bertram muffled. 
Ber, My good lord Lioni, 

I have no time to lose, nor thou, — dismiss 
This menial hence ; 1 would be private with you. 

Lioni. It seems the voice of Bertram — Go, Antonio. 

Exit A.NTONia 

Now, stranger, what would you at such an hour ? 

Ber. {dtsctnering himself). A boon, ray noble patron; 
you have granted 

Many to your poor client, Bertram ; add 
'1 his one, and make him happy. 

Lioni. Thou hast knovm me 

From boyhood, ever ready to assist thee 
In all fair objects of advancement, which 
Beseem one of thy station ; I would promise 
Ere thy request was heard, but that the hour, 

'I'hy bearing, and this strange and hurried mode 
Of suing, gives me to suspect this visit 
Hath some mysterious import — but say on — 

W'hat has occurr’d, some rash and sudden broil ? — 

A cup too much, a scuttle, and a stab ? — 

Mere tilings of every day ; so that tiiou hast not 
Spill noble blood, I guarantee thy safety : 

ISut then thou must withdraw, for angry friends 
And relative.s, in the first burst of vengeance, 

Are things in Venice deadlier than the laws. 

Ber. My lord, 1 thank you ; but 

Lioni. But what? You have not 

Raised a rash hand against one of bur order ? 

If so, withdraw and fly, and own it not ; 
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I would not slay — ^but then I ihust not save thee I 

He who has shed patrician blood 

Ber. I come 

To save patrician blood, and not to shed it I 
And thereunto I must be speedy, for 
Each minute lost may lose a life ; since Time 
Has changed his slow scythe for the two-edged sword, 
And is about to take, instead of sand, 

The dust from sepulchres to fill his hour-glass 1— 

Go not thou forth to-morrow 1 

Lionu Wherefore not? 

What means this menace ? 

Ber. Do not seek its meaning, 

But do as I implore thee ; — stir not forth, 

Whatever be stirring: though tlie roar of crowds — 

The cry of women, and the shrieks of babes — 

The groans of men — the clash of arms — the sound 
Of rolling drum, shrill trump, and hollow bell, 

Peal in one wide alarum ! — Go not forth, 

Until the locMn 's siicnt, nor even then 
Till I return ! 

Zicrni. Again, what does this mean? 

Ber. Again, I tell thee, ask not ; but by all 
Thou boldest dear on earth or heaven — by all 
The souls of thy great fathers, and thy hope 
To emulate them, and to leave bi^lund 
Descendants worthy both of them and thee — 

By all thou hast of bless’d in hope or memory— 

By all thou hast to fear here or hereafter — 

By all the good deeds thou ha^^t done to me. 

Good I would now repay with greater good, 

Remain within — trust to thy household gods 
And to my word for safety, if thou liost 
As I now counsel — but if not, thou art lost I 
Ziom. I am indeed already lost in wonder; 

Surely thou ravest ! what have / to dread ? 

Who are iny foes? or if there be such, uf/iy 

Art thou le.igued with them ? t/tou / or if so leagued, 

Why cornest thou to tell mi at this hour, 

And not before ? 

Ber. I cannot answer this. 

Will thou go forth despite of this true warning? 

i was not born to shrink from idle thrcatSi 
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The cause of which I Icnow not : at the hour 
Of council, be it soon or late, I shall not 
Be found among the absent. 

Say not so I 

Once more, art thou determined to go forth? 

Liofii. I am. Nor is there aught which shall impede me! 
Ber, Then, Heaven have mercy on thy soul ! — Farewell ! 

[Going, 

Lioni^ Stay — there is more in this than my own safety 
Which makes me ( ail thee bark ; we must not part thus : 
Bertram, I have known thee long. 

Ber, From childhood, signor, 

You have been my protector : in the days 
Of reckless infancy, when rank forgets, 

Or, rather, is not yet taught to remember, 

Its cold prerogative, we play'd togetiier ; 

Our spous, our smiles, our tears, were mingled oft j 
My father was your father's client, I 
His son's scarce less than foster-brother; years 
Saw us together — happy, heart-full hours ! 

Oh God ! the dilTerencc 'isvixt those hours and this ! 

Lwni Bertram, 'tis thou who hast forgotten them. 

Ber, Nor now, nor ever ; whatsoe’er betide, 

I would liave saved you ; when to manhood’s growth 
We sprung, and \ou, tlevoted to the state, 

As suits your station, the more humble Ikrtram 
Was letl unto the labours of the humble, 

Still you forsook me not ; and if my fortunes 
Have not been towering, ’t was no fault of him 
Who ofttimes rescued and supported me, 

When struggling witii the tides of circumstance. 

Which bear away the w eaker : noble IiIockI 
Ne'er mamlcd in a nobler heait than thine 
Has proved to me. the poor plebeian Bertram. 

Would that*thy fellow-senaiors weic like thee! 

Lioni. Why, wdnU hast thou to say against the senate? 
Ber, Nothing, 

Lioni, I know' that there are angry spirits 

And lurb dent mutterers df stifled treason, 

Who lurk in narrow places, and wMlk out 
Muffled to whisper curses to the night ; 

Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians, 

And desperate libertines who brawl in taverns ; 
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TAou herdest not with such : "'t is true, of late 
I have lost sight of thee, but thou wert wont 
To lead a temperate life, and break thy bread 
With honest mates, and bear a cheerful aspect 
What hath come to thee ? in thy hollow eye 
And hueless cheek, and thine unquiet motions. 

Sorrow and shame and conscience seem at war 
To waste thee. 

Ber. Rather shame and sorrow light 

On the accursed tyranny which rides 
The very air in Venice, and makes men 
Madden as in the last hours of the plague 
Which sweeps tlie soul deliriously from life ! [Bertram J 
TJoni. Some villains have been tamiJering with thee, 
This is not thy old language, nor own thoughts ; 

Some wretch has made thee drunk with disaffection : 

But thou must not be lost so j thou wert good 
And kind, and art not fit for such base acts 
As vice and villainy would put thee to : 

Confess — confide in me — thou know’st my nature. 

What is it thou and thine are bound to do, 

Which should prevent thy friend, the only son 
Of him who was a friend unto thy father, 

So that our good-will is a heritage 
We should bequeath to our jjosterity 
Such as ourselves received it. or augmented ; 

I say, what is it thou must do, that I 

Should deem thee dangerous, and keep the house 

Like a sick girl? 

Ber. Nay, question me no further ; 

I must be gone. 

Lioni. And I be murder'd ! — say, 

Was it not thus thou said'st, my gentle Bertram ? 

Ber. Who talks of murder? wirat .said I of murder? 

TT is false I I did not utter such a word.* 

Lioni. Thou didst not ; but from out thy wolfish eye, 

So changed from what I knew it, there glares forth 
The gladiator. If my life ’s thine object, 

Take it — I am unann’d,-^nd then away 1 
1 would not hold my breath on such a tenure 
As the capricious mercy of such things 
As thou and those who have set thee to thy task-work. 
Ber. Sooner than spill thy blood, 1 peril mine ; 
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Sooner than harm a hair of thine, I place 
In jeopardy a thousand heads, and some 
As noble, nay, even nobler than thine own. 

Lioni. Ay, is it even so ? Excuse me, Bertram j 
I am not worthy to be singled out 
From such exalted hecatombs — who are they 
That are in danger, and that make the danger? 

Ber, Venice, and all that she inherits, are 
Divided like a house against itself, 

And so will perish ere to-niorrow’s twilight ! 

Lionu More mysteries, and awful ones ! But now, 

Or thou, or I, or both, it may be, are 
Uix)n the verge of ruin ; speak once out, 

And thou art safe and glorious ; for 't is more 
Glorious to save than slay, and slay i* the dark too — 

Fie, Bertram ! that was not a craft for thee ! 

How would it look to see upon a sjx^ar 

The head of him whose heart was open to thee, 

Borne by thy hand before the shuddering people ? 

And such may be my doom ; for hear 1 swear 
Whatever the peril or the penalty 
Of thy denunciation, I go forth, 

Unless thou dost detail the cause, and show 
The consequence of all which led thee here ! 

Ber Is there no way to save thee? nunutes fly, 

And thou art lost — ilwu I — my sole benefactor, 

The only being who was constant to me 
Through every change. Yet, make me not a traitor ! 

Let me save thee— but spare my honour ! 

Lioni. ^Vhere 

Can lie the honour in a league of murder? 

And who are traitors save unto the state? 

Ber A Iraguc is still a compact, and more binding 
In honest hearts w^hen words must stand for law ; 

• And in my^ mind, there is no traitor like 
He whose domestic treason plants the poniard 
Witliin the breast which misled to his truth. 

Liani. And who will strike the steel to mine? 

Ber. • Not I; 

I could have wound my sou! up to all things 
Save this. Thou must not die ! and think how dear 
Thy life is, when I risk so many lives, 

Nayi more, tiie life of lives, the liberty 
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Of future generations, not to be 

The assassin thou miscairst me -once, once more 

I do adjure thee, pass not o’er thy threshold ! 

Lioni. It is in vain — tliis moment I go forth 
Ber. Then perish Venice rather than my friend 1 
I will disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 

Oh, what a villain I become for thee 1 

Lioni. Say, rather, thy friend’s saviour and the state’s I 
Speak — pause not — all rewards, all pledges for 
Thy safety and thy welf.'.re ; wealth such as 
The state accords her worthiest servants ; nay 
Nobility itself 1 guarantee thee, 

So that thou art sincere and penitent. 

Ber. I have thought again : it must not be — I love thee — 
'Thou know’st it — that I staml here is the proof. 

Not least though last j but having done my duty 
By thee, I now must do it by my country ! 

Farewell — we meet no more in life ! — farewell 1 
Lioni. What, ho ! — Antonio— Pedro — to the door 
See that none pass — arrest this man ! — 

Enter Antonkj and other armed Bomesties, who seize 
Bertram. 

Lioni {continues). Take care 

He hath no harm ; bring me my sword and cloak, 

And man the gondola with four oars — quick — 

{Exit ANTONia 

We will unto Giovanni Gradenigo’s, 

And send for Marc Cornaro : — fear not, Bertram ; 

This needful violence is for thy safety. 

No less than for the general weal. 

Ber. VV’hcre wouldst thou 

Bear me a prisoner ? 

Lioni. Firstly to “ the Ten ; 

Next to the Doge. • 

Ber. To the Doge ? 

Lioni. Assuredly. 

Is he not chief of the state ? 

Ber. • Perhaps at sunrise— 

Lioni. What mean you ? — but we '11 know anon. 

Ber. Art sure? 

Idoni. Sure as all gentle means can make ; and if 
Thqr £m 1, you know “the Ten ” and their tribunal. 
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And that Saint Mark's has dungeons, and the dungeons 
A rack. 

Ber, Apply it then before the flawn 
Now hastening into lieaven — One more such word, 

And you shall perish piecemeal, by the death 
You think to doom to me. 

Re-enter Antonio. 

Ant. The bark is ready, 

My lord, and all prepared. 

Lioni. Look to the prisoner. 

Bertram, I 'll reason with thee as we go 
To the Magnifico's, sage Gradenigo. \Exeunt. 


SCFNE II. 

The Ducal Palace . — The Do^c;e> Apartment. 

The Doge and his Nephr.o BrRTUCCio F.alifro. 

Do^e. Are all th ' people of our house in muster? 

Ber. F. 1 hey are array'd, and eager for the signal, 
Within our palace precincts at San i\)lo. 

I come for your last orders. 

Doge. It had been 

As well had there been tiiv.c to have got together, 

From my own fief, Val di Marino, more 
Of our retainers — but it is too late. 

Ber. F. Meihinks, my lord, 't is better as it is : 

A sudden swelling of uur retinue 

Had waked suspicion ; and, though fierce and trusty, 

'The vassals of that di.strict are loo rude 
And quick in quarrel to have long maintain'd 
The secret discipline we need for such 
A .service, t^ll our foes arc dealt upon. 

Doge. True; but when oikc the signal has been given, 
These are the men for such an interp ise ; 

'I'hese city slaves have all their private bias, 

Their prejudice against oxjor th’S noble, 

Which may induce them to oVido or sp^ire 
Where mercy may l>e madness; xUc fierce peasants, 

Serfs of my county of Val di Marino, 

Would do the bidding of their lord without 
Distinguishing for love or hate his foes; 
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Alike to them Marcello or Cornaro, 

A Gradenigo or a Foscari ; 

They are not used to start at those vain names, 

Nor bow the knee before a civic senate; 

A chief in armour is their Suzerain, 

And not a thing in robes. 

Ber. F. We are enough ; 

And for the dispositions of our clients 
Against the senate I will answer. 

Doge. Well, 

The die is thrown ; but for a warlike service, 

Done in the field, commjnd me to my peasants : 
They made the sun shine through the host of Huns 
When sallow' burghers slunk bac k to their tents. 

And cower’d to hear their own victorious trumpet. 

If there be small resistance you will find 
These citizens all lions, like their standard ; 

But if there ’s much to do, you ’ll w’ish, with me, 

A band of iron rustics at our backs. 

Btr. F. Thus thinking, 1 mast marvel you resolve 
To strike the blow so suddenly. 

Doge. Such blows 

Must be struck suddenly or never. When 
I had o’ermaster’d the xveak false remouse 
Which yearn'd about my heart, too fondly yielding 
A moment to the feelings of old days, 

I was most fain to strike ; and, firstly, that 
I might not yield again to such emotions ; 

And, secondly, because of all these men, 

Save Israel and Philip Calcndaro, 

I know not well the courage or the faith : 

To-day might find 'mongst them a traitor to us, 

As yesterday a thou.sand to the senate ; 

But once in, with their hilts hot in their hands. 

They must on for their own sakes : one .stroke .struck. 
And the mere instinct of the first-born Cain, 

Which ever lurks somewhere in human hearts, 
Though circumstance may keep it in abeyance. 

Will urge the rest on like lo wolves ; the sight 
Of blood to crowds b^ets the thirst of more. 

As the first wine-cup leads to the long revel ; 

And you will find a harder task to quell 

Than urge them when they Aave commenced, but itU 
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That moment, a mere voice, a straw, a shadow, 

Are capable of turning them aside. — 

How goes the night? 

Ber. F. < Almost upon the dawn. 

Doge. Then it is time to strike upon the bell. 

Are the men posted? 

Ber. F. By this time they are ; 

But they have orders not to strike, until 

They have command from you through me in person. 

Doge. 'T is well. — Will the morn never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o’er all the heavens? 

I am settled and bound up, and being so. 

The very effort which it cost me to 

Resolve to cleanse this commonwealth with fire. 

Now leaves my mind more steady. I have wept 
And tren’bled at the thought of this dread duty; 

But now I have put down all idle passion, 

And look the growing tempest in the face, 

As doth the pilot of .an .admiral galley : 

Yet (wouldst thou think it, kinsman ? it hath been 
A greater struggle to me, than when nations 
Beheld their fate merged in the approaching fight, 

^Vhe^e I was leader of a phalanx, where 
Thousands were sure to perish — Yes, to spill 
The rank polluted current from the veins 
Of a few bloated despots needed more 
To steel me to a purpose such as made 
Tiinoleon immrrtal, than to face 
The toils and dangers of a life of war. 

Ber. F. It gladdens me to see your former wisdom 
Su'Mjue the furies which so wrung you ere 
You were decided. 

Doge. It was ever thus 

With me ; tl^ hour of agitation came 
•In the first glimmerings of a purpose, when 
Passion had too much room to sway ; but in 
The hour of action I had stood as calm 
As were the dead who lay ground me : this 
They knew who made me what I am, and trusted 
To the subduing power which I preserved 
Over my mood, when its first burst was spient 
But they were not aware that there are things 
Which make revenge a virtue by reflection. 
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And not an impulse of mere anger ; though 
The laws sleep, justice wakes, and injured souls 
Oft do a public right with private wrong, 

And justify their deeds unto themselves. — 

Methinks the day breaks —is it not so? look, 

Thine eyes are clear with youth ; — the air puts on 
A morning freshness, and, at least to me, 

The sea looks greyer through the lattice. 

Ben R True, 

The morn is dappling in the sky. 

Doge, Away then I 

See that they strike uithout delay, and with 
The first toll of Saint Markus, march on the palace 
With all our house's strcngtli ; there I will meet you ; 

The Sixteen and tlieir companies will move 
In separate columns at the self-same moment; 

Be sure you post yourself at the great gate : 

I would not trust “The Ten** except to us — 

The rest, the rabble of patricians, may 

Glut the more carelc'^s swords of those leagued with us. 

Remember that the cry is still “ Saint Mark ! 

The Genoese are come — ho ! to the rescue ! 

Saint Mark and Liberty 1” — Now — now to action I 

Ber. F. Farewell then, noble uncle! we will meet 
In freedom and true sovereignty, or never ! 

Doge, Come liither, my Bcriutcio — one embrace ; 
Speed, for the day grows broader; send me soon 
A messenger to tell me how all goes 
When you rejoin our troops, and then sound — sound 
The storm-bell from Saint Mark*s ! 

\Exit BFRTUCCto Fauero. 

Doge {solus). He is ^one, 

And on each footstep moves a life. Tis done. 

Now the destroying angel hovers o*er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial,' 

Even as the eagle overlooks his pr^.^y, 

And for a moment, poised in middle air, 

Suspends the motion of hi| mighty wings, 

Then swo<^l>s with his unerring l)eak, T^tou day I 
That slowly walk'st the waters ! march — march on-— 

I would not smite i' the dark, but ratlter see 
That no stroke errs. And you, yc blue sea waves I 
1 have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 
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With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore. 

While that of Venice flow'd too, but victorious. 

Now t^ou must wear an unmix’d crimson ; no 
Barbaric blood can reconcile us now 
Unto that horrible incarnadine, 

But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 

And have I lived to fourscore years for this? 

I, who was named Preserver of the City? 

I, at whose name the million’s caps wero flung 
Into the air, and cries from tens of thousan<is 
Rose up, imi)loring Heaven to send me blessings, 

And fame, and length of days — to see this day ? 

But this day, black within the calendar, 

Shall be succeeded by a bright millennium. 
l>oge Daiulolo survived to ninety summers 
To varujuish empires, and refuse their crown ; 

I will resign the crown, and make the state 
Renew its freedom— but oh I by what means? 

The noble end must justify them. What 
Are a few drops of human blood ? ’t is false, 

The blood of tyrants is not human ; they, 

Like to incarnate Molochs, feed on ours, 

Until ’tis time to give them to the tombs 
Which they have made so populous. — Oii world J 
Oh men ! w hat arc ye, and our best design^, 

That we must work by crime to punish crime? 

And slay as if Death had but this one gale, 

When a few years would make the sword superfluous? 
And I, upon the verge of th' unknown realm, 

Yet send so many heralds on before me ? — 

I must not ponder this. [--/ ptuse, 

1 Lark ! was there not 
A murmur as of distant voices, aiul 
A tramp of feet in martial unison ? 

What phantams even of sound our wishes raise I 
•It cannot be — the signal hath not rung — 

Why pauses it ? My nephew's messenger 
Should be upon his way to me, and he 
Himself perhaps even nowTKlraws grating back 
Upon its potulcrous hinge the steep toww portal, 

Where swings the sullen huge ora« iilar bell, 

Which never knells but for a princely death, 

Or for a state in peril, pealing forth 

vou u. 


O 
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Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 

And be this peal its awfullest and last 

Sound till tiie strong tower rock 1 — What ! silent still ? 

I would go forth, but that my post is here 
To be the centre of re-union to 
The oft discordant elements which form 
Leagues of this nature, and to keep compact 
The wavering of the weak, in case of conflict; 

For if they should do battle, ’t will be here, 

Within the palace, that the strife will thicken : 

Then here must be my station, as becomes 

The master-mover. Hark ! he comes — he comes, 

My nephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger. — 

What tiilings ? Is he marching ? hath he sped ? 

They here ! — all ’s lost — yet will 1 make an effort. 

Enter a Signor of the Night, with Guards, isre. &•€. 

Sig. Doge, I arrest thee of high treason 1 
Doge. Me 1 

Thy prince, of treason ? — Who are they that dare 
Cloak their own treason under such an order? 

Sig. (shoiving his order). Behold iny Older from the 
assembled 'I'tn. 

Doge. .Vnd where are they, and why assembled? no 
Such council can be lawful, till the prince 
Preside there, and that duty 's mine : on thitie 
I charge thee, give me way, or marshal me 
To the council chamber. 

Sig. Duke ! it may not be : 

Nor are they in the wonted liall of Council, 

But sitting in the convent of Saint S .viour’s. 

Doge. You dare to disobey me, then ? 

Sig. I .serve 

The state, and needs must serve it faithfully j 
My warrant is the will of those who rule it. 

Doge. And till that warrant has my signature 
It is illegal, and, as runv applied, 

Rebellious, Hast thou weigh’d well thy life's wortli. 

That thus you dare assume a lawless function ? 

Sig. "r is not my oftice to reply, but act — 

I am placed here as guard upon thy person, 

And not as judge to hear or to decide. 
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Doge {aside). I must* gain time. So that the storm-bell 
sound, 

All may be well yet — Kinsman, speed — speed — speed ! — 

Our fate is trembling in the balance, and 

Woe to the vancjuish'd 1 be they prince and people, 

Or slaves and senate — 

\The ^eat bell of Saint MarEs tolls. 
Lo ! it sounds — it tolls I 

(Aloud). Hark, Signor of the Night 1 and you, ye hirelings, 
Who wield your mercenary staves in fear, 

It is your knell— Swell on, thou lusty peal ! 

Now, knaves, what ransom for your lives? 

Sig. Confusion I 

Stand to your arms, and guard the door — all ’s lost 
Unless that fearful bell be silenced soon. 

The officer hath miss’d his path or purj)osc, 

Or met some unforeseen and hideous obstacle. 

Anselmo, with thy company proceed 
Straight to the tower ; the rest remain with me. 

[Exit part xf the Guard. 
Doge. Wretch ! if thou wouldst have tliy vile life, implore 
It is not now a lease of sixty seconds. [it; 

Ay, send thy nriseraMe ruffians forth ; 

They never shall return. 

Sig. So let it l>e 1 

They die then in their duty, as will I, 

Doge. Fool ! the high eagle flies at nobler game 
'Fhan thou and thy base myrmidons, —live on, 

So thou provok'st not | eril by resistance, 

*\nd learn (if souls so much ob'>cured can bear 
To gaze upon the sunbeams) to be free. 

Sig. And learn thou to be captive. It hath ceased, 

[ The bell ceases to toll. 

The traitorous sigrral, which was to have st i 
The bloodn^und inoli on their patrician piey — 

*The knell hath ruirg, but it is not the senate’s ! 

Doge (after a pause). All ’s silent, and all s lost ! 

Sig. Now', Doge, denounce me 

As rebel slave of a revolted council ! 

Have I not done my duty? 

Doge. Peace, thou thing ! 

*^rhoii hast done a worthy deed, and earn’d the price 
Of blood, and they who use thee will reward thee. 
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But thou wert sent to watch, and not to prate, 

As thou said’st even now — then do thine office, 

But let it be in silence, as behoves thee. 

Since, though thy prisoner, I am thy prince. 

Sig^ I did not mean to fail in the respect 
Due to your rank : in this I shall obey you. 

Doge {as/d/e). There now is nothing left me save to die ; 
And yet how near success ! I would have fallen, 

And proudly, in the hour of triumph, but 
To miss it thus ! 

Enter other Signors of the NTrr.HT, with Bertuccio 
Faluro prisofier. 

2 nd Sig. We took him in the act 

Of issuing from the tower, where, at his order, 

As delegated from the Doge, the signal 
Had thus begun to sound. 

ist Sig. Are all the passes 

Which lead up to the palace well secured ? 

2 nd Sig. Tliey are — besides, it matters not ; the chiefs 
Are all in chains, and some even newv on trial — 

Their followers are dispersed, and many taken. 

Eer. 1\ I ncle I 

Doge. It i.s in vain to war with F'ortune ; 

The glory hath departed from our house. [sooner ! 

Ber. F. Who would have deem’d it ? — Ah ! one moment 
Doge. That moment would have changed the face of 
This gives us to eternity — We ’ll meet it ; 

As men whose triumph is not in success, 

But who can make their own minds all in all, 

Equal to every fortune. Droop not, ’t is 
But a brief passage — 1 would go alone, 

Yet if they send us, as 't is like, together, 

Let us go worthy of our sires and selves., 

Ber. F. I shall not shame you, uncle. 

\st Sig. Lords, our orders 

Are to keep guard on both in separate chambers, 

Until the council call yc your trial. 

Doge. Our trial ! will they keep their mockery up 
Even to the last ? but let them deal ujnm us, 

As we had dealt on them, but with less pomp. 

T is but a game of inutu^ homicides, 
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Who have cast lots for the first death, and they 
Have won with false dice. — Who hath been our Judas? 

\st, Sig. I am not warranted to answer that 

JScr, F, I ’ll answer for thee — ’tis a certain Bertram, 
Even now deposing to the secret giunta. 

Doge. Bertram, the Bergamaslc 1 With what vile tools 
We operate to slay or save ! This creature, 

Black with a double treason, now will earn 
Rewards and honours, and he stamp’d in story 
With the geese in the Capitol, which gabbled 
"I'lll Rome awoke, and had an annual triumph, 

\Vhile Manlius, who hurl’d down the Gauls, was cast 
From the larpeian. 

15/ Stg. He aspired to treason, 

And sought to rule the stat *. 

Dige. Ho saved the state, 

And sought but to reform what he revived — 

But this is idle Come, sirs, do your work. 

15/, Sig. Noble Beriuccio, we must now remove you 
Into an inner chaml)er. 

Fer. F, Farewell, uncle 1 

If wc shall meet again in life 1 know i ot, 

But they perhaps will k t our ashes mingle. 

Doge. Ves, and our spirits, which shall yet go forth, 
And do what our bail c la\, thus ciogg’d, liath laii'd in ! 
They < annot (jiiciu h the memory ot those 
Who would have hurl’d them from their guilt) thrones, 
And such examples will find heirs, though distant. 


ACT V. 

ScKNK 1. — The JJall of the Council of Ten. assefnbkd with 
the tiiiiiiiiona! Senators^ 7vho^ on the J'riah oj the Con- 
spiratofs for the Trunon oJ Marino Faliero, cofnposeJ 
what 7oas eal/eJ the Giunta. — Guards, O/hcers, 

— Israel Bekti cciu and rmui* Calendaro as 
Frisoners,-- hKRTRAM, Ljoni, and IVitnesses, 

Die Chief of the Ten. Bknintendk. 

Ben. There now rests, after such conviction of 
Their manifold and manifest ofl'ences, 

But to pronounce on these obdurate men 
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The sentence of the law : — a grievous task 
To those who hear, and those who speak. Alas 1 
That it should fall to me ! and that my days 
Of office should be stigmatised through all 
The years of coming time, as be.iring record 
To this most foul and complicated treason 
Against a just and free state, known to all 
The earth as being the Christian bulwark ’gainst 
The Saracen and the schismatic Greek, 

The savage Hun, and not less barbarous hVank; 

A city which has open’d India’s wealth 
To Euroj^e ; the last Roman refuge from 
Overwhelming Attila ; the ocean’s queen ; 

Proud Genoa’s prouder rival 1 ’T is to sap 
The throne of such a city, these lost men 
Have risk’d and forfeited their worthless lives — 

So let them die the death. 

/ Ber, We are prepared ; 

Your racks have done that for us. Let us die. 

Ben, If ye have that to say which would obtain 
Abatement of your punishment, the Giunta 
Will hear you ; if you have aught to confess, 

Now is your time, perhaps it may avail ye. 

/. Ber, We stand to hear, and not to speak. 

Ben, Your crimes 

Are fully proved by your accomplices, 

And all which circumstance can add to aid them ; 

Yet we would hear from your own lips comi>icte 
Avow'al of your treason ; on the verge 
Of that dread gulf which none repass, the truth 
Alone can profit you on eartii or heaven — 

Say, then, what was your motive ? 

I, Ber. Justice ! 

Ben, What 

Your object? 

L Ber, Freedom ! 

Ben, You are brief, sir. 

/. Ber, So my life grow^ : I 
Was bred a soldier, not a senator. 

Ben, Perhaps you think by this blunt brevity 
To brave your judges to postpone the sentence? 

1, Ber, Do you be brief as I am, and believe me, 

1 shall prefer that mercy to your pardon. 
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Ben, Is this your sole reply to the tribunal ? 

/. Ber, Go, ask your racks what they have wrung from us, 
Or place us there again ; we have still some blood left, 
And some slight sense of pain in thej'C wrench'd limbs : 
But this yc dare not do ; for if we die there — 

And you have left us little life to spend 
Upon your engines, gorged with pangs already — 

V^e lose the public spectacle, with which 
You would ai)pal your slaves to further slavery I 
Groans are not words, nor agony assent, 

Nor affirmation truth, if nature's sense 
Should overcome the soul into a lie, 

For a short respite — must we bear or die? 

Ben, Say, who were your accomplices ? 

I, Ber, The Senate^ 

Ben, What do you mean? 

I, Ber, Ask of the suflerir*g people, 

Whom your patrician crimes have driven to crime. 

Ben, You know the 1 )oge ? 

I, Ber, I served with him at Zara 

In the field, when you were pleading here your way 
To present office ; wc exposed our lives. 

While you but hazarded the lives of others, 

Alike by accusation or defence; 

And for the rest, all Venice knows her Doge, 

'rhroiigh his great actions, and the Senate's insults, 

Ben. You have held conference with him ? 

I, Ber, 1 am weary — 

Even wearier of your questions than your tortures : 

I pray you pass to judgment. 

Ben. It is coming. 

And you, too, Philip Calendaro, what 

Have you to say why you should rot be doom'd? 

Ca/, I ni^ver was a man i f many words, 

• And now have few left worth the utterance. 

Ben, A lunher application of yon engine 
May change your tone. 

Cal I^ost true, it un7i do so ; 

A former application did so ; but 

It w’ill not change my words, or if it did — 

Ben, What then? 

Cal Will my avowal on yon rack 

Stand good in law? 
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Ben. Assuredly. 

Cal. Whoe’er 

The culprit be whom I accuse of treason? 

Ben. Without doubt, he will be brought up to trial. 

Cal. And on this testimony would he perish ? 

Ben. So your confession be detail’d and full, 
fie will stand here in peril of his life. 

Cal. Then look well to thy proud self, President 1 
For by the eternity which yawns before me 
I swear that thim, and only thou, .shalt be 
The traitor I denounce upon that rack, 

If I be stretch’d there for the second time. 

One of the Giunta. Lord President, ’t were best to 
proceed to judgment ; 

There is no more to be drawn from these men. 

Ben. Unhappy men ! prepare for instant death. 

The nature of your crime, our law, and peril 
The state now stands in, leave not an hour's respite. 
Guards ! lead them forth, and upon the bah oiiy 
Of the red columns, where, on festal Thursday, 

The Doge stands to behold the chase of bulls. 

Let them be justified : and leave exposed 
Their wavering relics, in the place of judgment, 

I'o the full view of the assembled people ! 

And Heaven have mercy on their souls ! 

The Giunta. Amen 1 

/. Ber. Signors, farewell ! w'e shall not all again 
Meet in one place. 

Ben. /\nd lest they should essay 

To stir up the distracted multitude — 

(Juards ! let their mouths be gagg’d e\en in the act 
Of execution. Lead them hence I 

Cal. What ! must we 

Not even say farewell to some fond friend, 

Nor leave a last word with our confessor? * 

Ben. A priest is wailing in the antechamber; 

But, for your friends, such interviews would be 
Painful to them, and useless all to you. 

Cal. I knew that we were* gagg’d in life ; at least 
All those who had not heart to risk their lives 
Upon their open thoughts ; but still I deem’d 
That ia die last few moments, the same idle 
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Freedom of speech accorded to the dying, 

Would not now be denied to us ; but since 

/. Ber. Even let them have their way, brave Cajlendaro ! 
What matter a few syllables? let’s die 
Without the slightest sliow of favour from them ; 

So shall our blood more readily arise 
To Heaven against them, and more testify 
'I’o their atrocities, than could a volume 
Spoken or written of our dying words ! 

They tremble at our voices — nay, they dread 
Our very silence — let them live in fear ! 

Leave them unto their thoughts, and let us now 
Address our own above ! — Lead on ; we are ready. 

Cal. Israel, hadst thou but hearken’d unto me 
It had not now been thus ; and yon pale villain. 

The cowird Bertram, would 

/ Ber. Peace, Calendaro 1 

What brooks it now to ponder upon this ? 

Bert. Alas ! I fain you died in peace with me : 

1 did not seek this task ; 't was forced upon me : 

Say, you forgive me, though I never can 
Retrieve my own forgiveness — frown not thus I 
I Ber. 1 die and pardon thee ! 

C.iL {spitting at him). 1 die and scorn thee 1 

\E.xeunt Iskah, Bi.rtl'ccio a W Phi ui* Calendaro, 
Guards, C'’t. 

Ben. Now that these criminals have been disposed of, 
’T is time that we proceed to pass our sentence 
Upon the greatest traitor upon record 
In any ann,als, the Doge Faliero ! 

''J he proofs and process are complete ; the time 
And crime rcjjuire a quick proccrlure ; shall 
1 le now lie c.tll'd in to receive the award ? 

The Giunja. Ay, ay. 

- Ben. .^vogadori, order that the Doge 

Be brought before the council. 

One of the Giunta. And the rest, 

When shall they be brougl^t up? 

Ben. When all the chiefs 

Have been dis|x>sed of. Some have fled to Chiozza; 

But there are thousands in pursuit of them, 

And such precaution ta'en on terra firma, 
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As well as in the islands, that we hope 
None will escape to utter in strange lands 
His libellous tale of treasons 'gainst the senate. 

Enter t fie 1>0GE as Prisoner^ with Guards^ &*c. 

Ben, Doge — for such still you are, and by the law 
Must be consider'd, till the hour shall come 
When you must doff the ducal bonnet from 
That head, which could not wear a crown more noble 
Than empires can confer, in quiet honour, 

But it must plot to overthrow your peers, 

Who made you what you are, and quench in blood 
A city’s glory — we have laid already 
Before you in your chamber at full length, 

By the Avogadori, all the proofs 

Which have appear’d against vou ; anti more ample 

Ne'er rear’d their sanguinary shadows to 

Confront a traitor. W hat have you to say 

In your defence ? 

Doge. W^hat shall I say to ye, 

Since my defence must be your condemnation? 

You are at once offenders and accusers, 

Judges and executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon your power. 

Ben, Your chief accomplices 

Having confess'd, there is no hope for you. 

Doge. And who be they? 

Ben, In number many; but 

The first now stands before you ami the court, 

Bertram, of Bergamo, — would you question him? 

Doge {looking at him conlemptHously). No. 

Ben. Anti two others, Israel Bertuccio 

And Philip Calendaro, have admitted 
Their fellowship in treason with the DogeV 
Doge. And where are they? 

Ben, Gone to their place, and now 

Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 

Doge. Ah ! the plebeian ^Biutus, is he gone? 

And the quick Cassius of the arsenal ? — 

How did they meet their doom ? 

Beiu 'I'hink of your own ; 

It is approaching. You decline to plead, then ? 
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Doge. 1 cannot plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognise your legal power to try me. 

Show me the law ! 

Ben. On great emergencies 

The law must be remodeH’d or amended : 

Our fathers had not fix’d the pu»".ishment 
Of such a crime, as on the old Roman tables 
The sentence against parricide was left 
In pure forgetfulness ; they could not render 
That penal, which had neither name nor thought 
In their great bosoms ; who would have foreseen 
That nature could be filed to such a crime 
As sons ’gainst sire, and princes ’gainst their realms? 
Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent ’gainst such haughl traitors, 

As wouM wfith treason mount to tyranny; 

Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
'I'hey can convert it to a two-edged sword ! 

Was not the place of Doge sufficient for ye ? 

What ’s nobler than the signory of Venice ? 

Doge. The signory of Venice ! Yovi betray’d me — 
You — youj who sit there, traitors as ye are 1 
From my ecjuality with you in birth, 

And my superiority in action, 

You drew me from my honourable toils 
In distant lands — on flood, in field, in cities — 

You singled me out like a victim to 
Stand crown’d, but bound anti helpless, at the altar 
Where you alor,e could mmister. I knew not, 

I sought not, wish’d not, dream’d not the election, 

Which reach’d me first at Rome, and I obey’d ; 

Hut found on my arrival, that, besides 
The jealous vigilance which always led you 
'I'o mock ai^ mar your sovereign’s best intents, 

•You had, even in the interregnum of 
My journey to the capital, curtail’d 
And mutilated the few privileges 
Yet left the duke : all this J[ boie, and would 
Have borne, until my very heart was stain’d 
By the pollution of your ribaldry^ 

And he, the ribald, whom I see amongst you— 

Fit judge in such a tribunal I — 

Ben. {iniermpting him). Michel Steno 
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Is hire in virtue of his office, as 

One of the Forty ] “ The Ten ” having craved 

A Giunta of patricians from the senate 

To aid our judgment in a trial arduous 

And novel as the present : he was set 

Free from the penalty pronounced upon him, 

Because the Doge, who should protect the law, 

Seeking to abrogate all law, can claim 
No punishment of others by the statutes 
Which he himself denies and violates 1 

Doge. His PUNISHMENT ! I rather see him / V/r, 
Where he now sits, to glut him with my death, 

Than in the mockery of castigation. 

Which your foul, outward, juggling show of justice 
Decreed as sentence ! Base as was his crime, 

'T was purity compared with your protection. 

Ben, And can it be, that the great Doge of Venice, 

With three parts of a century of years 
And honours on his head, could thus allow 
His fury, like an angry boy's, to master 
All feeling, wisdom, faith, and fear, on such 
A provocation as a young man’s petulance ? 

Doge. A spark creates the flame — ’t is the last drop 
Which makes the cup run o’er, and mine w’as full 
Already: you oppress'd the prinie and people; 

I would have freed both, and hive fad’d in hotii ; 

The price of such .success would have been glory, 
Vengeance, and victory, and such a name 
As would have made Venetian history 
Rival to that of Greece and Syracuse 
When they were freed, and flourish'd ages after, 

And mine to Gelon and to Thrasybulus ; — 

Failing, I know the {penalty of failuie 
Is present infamy and death — the future 
Will judge, when Venice is no more, or free ; 

Till then, the truth is in abeyance. Pau.se not; 

I would have shown no mercy, and I seek none; 

My life was staked upon a mighty hazard. 

And being lost, take what I Vould have taken 1 
I would have stood alone amid.st your tomlis : 

Now you may flock round mine, and trample on it, 

As you have done upon tny heart while living. 
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Ben. You do confess then, and admit the justice 
Of our tribunal? 

Doge. I confess to have fail’d ; 

Fortune is female : from my youth her favours 
Were not withheld, the fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this lute hour. 

Ben. You do not then in aught arraign our equity? 
Doge. Noble Venetians ! stir me not with questions. 

I am resign’d to the worst ; but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days, 

And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interrogation, which boots nothing, 

Except to turn a trial to debate. 

I shall but answer that which w'ill offend you. 

And please your enemies — a host already; 

T is true these sullen walls should yield no echo : 

But walls have ears — nay, more, they have tongues; and if 
There were no other way for truth to o’erleap them. 

You who condemn me. you who fe.tr and sl.ay me. 

Yet could not bear in silence to your gtavus 
W’hat you would hear from me of good or evil ; 

The secret were too mighty for your "ouls : 

Then let it sleep in mine, unless you court 
A danger which would double that you escape. 

Such my defence would be, had I full scope 
To make it famous ; for true ivords are things. 

And dying men’s are things which long outlive, 

And oftentimes avenge them ; bury mine, 

If ye would fain survive me ; take this counsel. 

And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 

Let me die calmly ; you may grant me this : 

I deny nothing, ilefend nothing, nothing 
1 ask of you, but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court '. 

, Ben. • This full admission 

Spares us the harsh necessity of ordering 
The torture to elicit the whole truth. 

Doge. The tortuie I you have put me there already, 
Daily since I was Doge ;'but if you will 
Add the corporeal rack, you may : these limbs 
Will yield with age to crushing iron ; but 
There 's that within my heart shall strain your engines. 
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Enter an Okficer. 

Officer. Noble Venetians ! Duchess Faliero 
Requests admission to the Glunta's presence. 

Ben. Say, conscript fathers, shall she be admitted ? 

One of the Giunta. She may have revelations of import- 
Unto the state, to justify compliance [ance 

With her request. 

Ben. Is this the general will ? 

All. It is. 

Doge. Oh, admirable laws of Venice 1 

Which would admit the wife, in the full hope 
That she might testify against the husband. 

What glory to the cliaste Venetian danies ! 

But such blasphemers 'gainst all honour, as 
Sit here, do well to act in their vocation. 

Now, villain Steno 1 if this woman fail, 

I ’ll pardon thee thy lie, and thy escape, 

And my own violent death, and thy vile life. 

The Duchess enters. 

Ben. Lady ! this just tribunal has resolved, 

Though the request be stratige, to grant it, and 
Whatever be its purport, to accord 
A patient hearing with the due respect 
Which fits your ancestry, your rank, and virtues : 

But you turn pale — ho 1 there, look to the lady ? 

Place a chair instantly. 

Ang. A moment’s faintness— 

’T is past ; I pray you pardon me, — I sit not 
In presence of my prince and of my husband. 

While he is on his feet 

Ben. Your j)leasure, lady ? 

Ang. Strange rumours, but most true, if all I hear 
And see be sooth, have reach’d me, and, I come 
To know the worst, even at the worst ; forgive 
The abruptness of my entrance and iny bearing. 

Is it 1 cannot speak — I cannot sha{>e 

The question — but you cap answer it ere spoken. 

With eyes averted, and with gloomy brows — 

Oh God ! this is the silence of the grave ! 

Ben. {afUr a pause). Spare us, and spare thyself the 
repetition 
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Of our most awful, bur inexorable 
Duty to Heaven and man ! 

Ang. Yet speak ; I cannot — 

I cannot — no — even now believe these things. 

Is he condemned ? 

Ben. Alas 1 

Ang. And was he guilty? 

Ben. I^dy 1 the natural distraction of 
Thy thoughts at such a moment makes the question 
Merit forgiveness ; else a doubt like this 
Against a just and paramount tribunal 
Were deep offence. But question even the Doge, 

And if he can deny the proofs, believe him 
Guiltless as thy own bosom. 

Ang. Is it so? 

My lord, my sovereign, my poor father*s friend, 

The mighty in the field, the sage in council, 

Unsay the words of this man 1 — I'hou art silent 1 
Ben. He hath already ownM to his own guilt, 

Nor, as thou see’st, doth he deny it now. 

Ang, Ay, but he must not die 1 Spare his few years, 
Which grief and shame will soon cut down to days ! 

One day of baffled crime must not efface 
Near sixteen lustres crowded with bra\e acts. 

Ben. His doom must be fulfiird without remission 
Of time or penalty — *t is a decree, 

Ang. He hath been guilty, but there may be mercy. 
Ben. Not in this case with justice. 

Ang. Alas ! signor, 

He who is only just is cruel ; who 

Upon the earth would live were all judged justly? 

Ben. His punishment is safety to the slate. 

Ang. He was a subject, and hath servetl the state; 

He was your general, and hath saved the state; 

He is your sovereign, and hath nilcd the slate. 

• One of the Coumil. He is a traitor, and betray'd the state. 

Ang. And, but for him, there now had been no state 
To save or to destroy, and you, who sit 
There to pronounce the d^ith of your deliverer, 

Had now been groaning at a Moslem oar, 

Or digging in the Hunnish mines in fetters I [die 

One of the Council, No, lady, there are others who would 
Rather than breathe in slavery 1 
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Ang. If there are so 

Within th^se walls, thou art not of the number: 

The truly brave are generous to the fallen 1 — 

Is there no hope ? 

JBen, I^dy, it cannot be. 

Ang, {turning to the Doge), Then die, Faliero ! since it 
must be so ; 

But with the spirit of my father’s friend. 

Thou hast been guilty of a great offence, 

Half canceird by the h'lrshness of t tese men. 

I would have sued to them, have pray’d to them, 

Have begg’d as famish’d mendicants for bread, 

Have wept as they will cry unto their God 
For mercy, and be answer’d as they answer,— 

Had it been fitting for thy name or mine, 

And if the cruelty in their cold eyes 

Had not annoiince<l the heartless wrath within. 

Then, as a prince, address thee to thy doom I 

Doge, I have lived too long not to know how to die I 
Thy suing to these men were but the bleating 
Of the lamb to the butcher, or the cry 
Of seamen to the surge : I would not take 
A life eternal granted at the hands 
Of wretches, from whose monstrous villainies 
I sought to free the groaning nations ! 

Michel Steno, Ooge, 

A word with thee, and with this noble lady, 

Whom I have grievously offended. Would 
Sorrow, or shame, or penance on my part. 

Could cancel the inexorable past ! 

But since that cannot be, as Christians let us 
Say farewell, and in peace : with full contrition 
I crave, not pardon, but compassion from you, 

And give, however weak, my prayers for both. 

Ang, Sage Benintende, now chief judge of Venice, 

I speak to thee in answer to yon signor. 

Inform the ribald Steno, that his words 
Ne’er weigh’d in mind with Loredano’s daughter, 

Further than to create a moment’s pity 
For such as he is : would that others had 
Despised him as I pity I I prefer 
My honour to a thousand lives, could such 
Be multiplied in mine, but would not have 
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A single life of others lost for that 
Which nothing human can impugn — the sense 
Of virtue, looking not to what is caird 
A good name for reward, but to itself. 

To me the scorner^s words were as the wind 
Unto the rock : but as there are — alas ! 

Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 
l.ight as the whirlwind on the waters; souls 
To whom dishonour's shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death, here and hereafter; 

Men whose vice is to start at vice's scoffing, 

And who, though prooi against all blandishments 
Of pleasure, and all pangs of pain, are feeble 
When the proud name on which they pinnacled 
Their hopes is breathed on, jealous as the eagle 
Of her hi ;h aerie; let what we now 
Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With beings of a higher order. Insects 
Have made the lion mad ere now; a shaft 
r the heel o'erthrew the bravest of the brave ; 

A wife's dishonour wms the bane of Troy ; 

A wife's dishonour unking'<i Rome for ever ; 

An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clusium, 

And thence to Rome, which perish'd for a time; 

An obscene gesture cost Caligula 

His life, whilst Earth yet bore his cruelties ; 

A virgin's wrong made Spain a Moorish pro\ ince ; 

And Steno's lie, couch'd m two worthless lines. 

Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A senate which hatli stood eight hundred years, 
Discrown'd a prince, cut off his crownicss head. 

And forged new fetters for a groaning people I 
Let the i>oor^wretc!t, like to the courtesan 
Who fired Perscpolis, be proud of this, 

If it so please him — 't were a pride fit for him I 
But let him not insult the last hours of 
Him» who, whate’er he now^is, Tiw a hero. 

By the intrusion of his very prayers ; 

Nothing of good can come from such a source, 

Nor would we aught with him, nor now, nor ever : 

We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 
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Arid not for reptiles-— we have none for Steno, 

And no resentment : things like him must sting, 

And higher beings suffer ; 't is the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger : 

•T was the worm’s nature ; and some men are worms 
In soul, more than the living things of tombs. 

Doge {to Ben.). Signor 1 complete that which you deem 
your duty 

Ben. Before we can proceed upon that duty, 

We would request the princess to withdraw ; 

T* will move her too much to be witness to it 

Ang. I know it will, and yet 1 must endure it, 

For ’t is a part of mine — I will not quit, 

Except by force, my husband’s side. — Pr<x:eed ! 

Nay, fear not either shriek, or sigh, or tear ; 

Though my heart burst it shall be silent — Speak I 
I have that within which shall o’ermaster all. 

Ben. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 

Count of Val di Marino, Senator, 

And some time General of the Fleet and Army, 

Noble Venetian, many times and oft 
Intrusted by the state with high employments, 

Even to the highest, listen to the sentence. 

Convict by many witnesses and proofs. 

And by thine own confession, of the guilt 
Of treachery and treason, yet unheard of 
Until this trial — the decree is death. 

Thy goods are conhscate unto the state, 

Thy name is razed from out her records, save 

Upon a public day of thanksgiving 

For this our most miraculous deliverance, * 

When thou art noted in our calendars 
With earthquakes, pestilence, and foreign^/oes. 

And the great enemy of man, as subject 
Of grateful masses for Heaven’s grace in .snatching 
Our lives and country from thy wickedness. 

The place wherein as Dog^ thou shouldst be painted, 

With thine illustrious predecessors, is 
To be left vacant, with a death-black veil 
Flun^ over these dim words engraved beneath,-— 

** This place is of Marino Faliero, 

Decapitated for his crimes.” 
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Doge. His crimes r* 

But let it be so ; — it will be in vain. 

The veil which blackens o'er this blighted name, 

And hides, or seems to hide, these linen ments, 

Shall draw more gazers than the thousand portraits 
Which glitter round it in their pictured trappings— 

Your delegated slaves— the people's tyrants ! 

Decapitate d for his crimes I — f! hat crimes? 

Were it not better to record the facts, 

So that the contemplator might approve, 

Or at the least leam whence the crimes arose? 

When the beholder knows a Doge cons[)ired, 

Let him be told the cause— it is your history. 

Ben. Time must reply to that ; our sons will judge 
Their fathers’ judgment, which 1 now pronounce. 

As Doge, clad in the ducal robes and cap, 

Thou shalt be led hence to the Giants’ Staircase, 

Where thou and all our princes are invested ; 

And there, the ducal crown being first removed 
^ Ujion the spot where it was first as.siimcd, 

Thy head shall be struck ofi' ; and Heaven h^^ve mercy 
; s Upon thy soul I 

Doge, Is this the Giunta’s sentence ? 

Ben, It is. 

Doge, I can endure it— Ami the time? 

Ben, Must be immediate. — Make thy peace with God: 
Within an hour thou must be in His presence. 

Doge, I am already ; ami my bh'od will rise 
To Heaven before the souls of those who shed it. 

Are all my land.s confiscated ? 

Ben, They are ; 

And goods, and jewels, and all kind of treasure, 

Kxcept two thousand ducats - these dispose of. 

Doge, That 's harsh. — I would have fain reserved the 
lancls 

Near to Treviso, which 1 hold by investment 
From Laurence the Count bisbo]) of Ceneda, 

In fief pe rpetual to myself and heirs, 

To portion them (leaving Riy city spoil, 

My palace and my treasures, to your forfeit) 

Heiween my consort and my kinsmen. 

ben. These 

Lie under the state's ban ; their chief, thy nephew, 
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In peril of his own life.; but the council 
Postpones his trial for Uie pre.sent. If 
Thou will’st a state unto thy widow’d princess, 

Fear not, for we will do her justice. 

Ang. Signors, 

I share not in your spoil ! from henceforth, know 
I am devoted unto God alone, 

And take my refuge in the cloister. 

Doge. Come I 

The hour may be a hard one, but 't will end. 

Have I aught eise to undergo save death ? 

Ben. You have nought to do, except confess and die. 
The priest is robed, the scimitar is bare. 

And both await without. But, above all, 

Think not to speak unto the people ; they 
Are now by thousands swarming at the gates. 

But these are closed : the Ten, the Avogadori, 

The Giunta, and the chief men of the Forty, 

Alone will be beholders of thy doom, 

And they are ready to attend the Doge . 

Doge. The Doge 1 

Ben. Yes, Doge thou hast lived and thou 

shalt die 

A sovereign ; till the moment which precedes 
The separation of that head and trunk, 

The ducal crown and head shall be united. 

Thou hast forgot thy dignity in deigning 
To plot with petty traitors ; not so we, 

Who in the very punishment acknowledge 
The prince. 'I'hy vile accomijlices have died 
The dog’s death, and the wolf s ; but thou shalt fall 
As falls the lion by the hunters, girt 
By those who feel a proud compassion for thee, 

And mourn even the inevitable death « 

Provoked by thy wild wrath and regal fierceness. 

Now we remit thee to thy preparation ; 

Let it be brief, and we ourselves will be 
Thy guides unto the place <vhere fir.st we were 
United to thee a.s thy subjects, and 
Thy senate ; anrl must now be parted from thee 
As such for ever, on the self-samc spot. 

Guards I form the Doge’s escort to his <:haml>er. 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene II. 

The Dog^s Apartment. 

7 %e Doge as Prisoner^ and the Duchess attending him. 

Doge. Now, that the priest is gone, 't were useless all 
To linger out the miserable minutes ; 

But one pang more, the pang of parting from thee, 

And I "will leave the last few grains of sand, 

Which yet remain of the accorded hour, 

Still falling — I have done with Time. 

Ang. Alas I 

And I have been the cause, the unconscious cause ; 

And for this funeral marriage, this black union. 

Which tliou, compliant with my father’s wish, 

Didst promise at his death, thou hast seal’d thine own. 

Doge. Not so ; there was that in my spirit ever 
Which shaped out for itself some great reverse ; 

The marvel is, it came not until now — 

And yet it was foretold me. 

Ang. How^ foretold you? 

Doge. Long years ago — so long, they arc a doubt 
In memory, and yet they live in annals : 

When 1 was in my yoiuh, anti served the senate 

And signory as podesla and captain 

Of the town of Treviso, on a day 

Of festival, the sluggish bishop who 

Convey'd the Host aroused my rash young anger 

By strange delay, and arrogant reply 

To ray reproof : I raised my hand and .Miiote him, 

Until he reel’d beneath his holy burthen ; 

And as he rose from earth again, he raised 
His tremufous hands in pious wrath towards Heaven. 
Thence pointing to the Host, which had fallen from him, 
lie turn’d to me, and said, *‘TJ»e hour will come 
When he thou hast o’erthrown shall overthrow thee ; 

The glory shall depart frSm out thy house. 

The wisdom shall be shaken from thy soul, 

And in thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize u{^n thee , 

Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 
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In other men, or mellow into virtues ; 

And majesty, which decks all other heads, 

Shall crown to leave thee headless ; honours shall 
But prove to thee the heralds of destruction, 

And hoary hairs of shame, and both of death, 

But not such death as fits an aged man,’* 

Thus saying, he pass'd on. — I'hat hour is come. 

And with this warning couldst thou not have 
striven 

To avert that fatal moment, and atone, 

By penitence, for that which thoil hadst done? 

jDoge, I own the words went to my heart, so much 
That 1 remember’d them amid the maze 
Of life, as if they form’d a spectral voice, 

Which shook me in a supernatural dream ; 

And I repented ; but ’t was not for me 

To puli in resolution : what must be 

I could not change, and would not fear. — Nay more, 

Thou canst not have forgot, what all remerab^, 

That on my day of landing here as Doge, 

On my return from Rome, a mist of such 
Unwonted density went on before 
The Bucentaur, like the columnar cloud 
Which usher’d Isiael out of Egypt, till 
The pilot was misled, and disembark’d us 
Between the pillars of Saint Mark's, where ’t is 
The custom of the state to put to death 
Its criminals, instead of touching at 
The Riva della Paglia, as the wont is, — 

So that all Venice shudder’d at the omen. 

Ang. Ah ! little boots it now to recollect 
Such things. 

Doge. And yet 1 find a comfort in 
The thought, that these things arc the w<jrk of Fate ; 

For I would rather yield to gods than men, 

Or cling to any creed of destiny, 

Rather than deem these mortals, most of whom 
I know to be as worthless^ the dust, 

And weak as worthless, more than instruments 
Of an o’emiling power ; they in themselves 
Were all incapable — they could not l>e 
Victors of him who oft had conquer'd for theixu 
Ang. Employ the minutes left in aspirattotii 
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Of a more healing nature, and in peace 

Even with these wretches take thy flight to heaveru 

Dcge. I o»i at peace : the peace of certainty 
That a sure hour will come, when their sons’ sons, 

And this proud city, and these azure waters, 

And ail which makes them eminent and bright, 
be a desolation and a curse, 

A^ hissing and a scoff unto the nations, 

A Carthage, and a Tyre, an Ocean Babel. 

A»g. ypeak not thus now : the surge of passion still 
Sweeps o’er thee tO’ the last ; thou dost deceive 
Thyself, and canst not injure them — be calmer. 

Jbvge. I stand within eternity, and see 
Into eternity, and I behold — 

Ay, palpable as I see thy sweet face 

For the last time — the days which I denounce 

Unto all time against these wave-girt walls, 

And they who are indwellcrs. 

Guard {coming forward). Doge of Venice, 

The Ten are in attendance on your highness. 

Doge, Then farewell, Angiolina ! — one embrace— 
Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 
A fond but fatal husband — love my memory — 

1 would not ask so much for me still living. 

But thou canst judge of me more kindly now, 

Seeing my evil feelings are at rest. 

Besides, of all the fruit of these long years. 

Glory, and wealth, and power, ami fame, and name. 
Which generally leave .some flowers to bloom 
Even o’er the grave, I have nothing left, not even 
A little love, or friendship, or esteem. 

No, not enough to extract an epitaplr 
From o.stentatious kinsmen ; in one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life, 

And outlivid everything, exi ept thy heart. 

The pure, the good, the gentle, which will oft 

With unimpair'd but not a clamorous grief 

Still keep — Tiiou turn’st so pale ! — Alas ! she faints. 

She has no breath, no pulle ! — Guards ! lend your aid— 

I cannot leave her thus, and yet ’t is better, 

Since every lifeless moment spares a {rang. 

When she shakes off this temporary death, 

1 shall be with the EteroaL — ^Call her womeik— 
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One look ! — ^ho# cold her hand 1 — as cold as mine 
Shall be ere she recovers. — Gently tend her, 

And take my last thanks 1 am ready now. 

[The Attendants of Angiolina enter ^ and surround 
their Mistress^ who has fainted. — Exeunt the Dooe, 
Guards^ 6r»e. 


Scene III. 

27ie Court of the Ducat Palace ; the outer gates are shut 
as^ainst the people. The Doge enters in his ducal robeSi 
in procession with the Councit of Ten and < ther Patricians^ 
attended by the Guards^ till they arrive at the top of the 
Giants* Staircase*^ {where the Doges took the oaths); 
the Executioner is stationed there with his srvord. — On 
arrivings a Chief of the Ten takes off the ducal cap from 
the Dogds head. 

Doge. So now the Doge is nothing, and at last 
I am again Marino Faliero : 

’T is well to be so» though but for a moment. 

Here was I crown'd, and here, bear witness, Heaven I 
With how much mure contentment I resign 
That shining mockery, the ducal bauble, 

Than I received the fatal ornament. 

One of the Ten. Thou tremblcst, Faliero 1 
Doge, 'T is with age, then* 

Ben. Faliero f hast thou aught further to commend, 
Compatible whth justice, to the senate? 

Doge. I would comm; nd my nephew to their mercy» 

My consort to their justice ; for methinks 
My death, and such a death, might settle all 
Between the state and me. 

Ben, They shall bl* cared for; 

Even notwithstanding thine unheard of crime. 

Doge. Unheard of I ay, there 's not a history 
But shows a thousand crown’d conspirators 
Against the people ; but t<f set them free 
One sovereign only died, and one is dying. 

Ben. And who were they who fell in such a cause? 

Doge. I'he King of Sparta an<l the Doge of Venice— 
Agis and Faliero. 
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Bm. Hast thou more 

To utter or to do ? 

Doge. May I speak? 

Bm. Thou may’s! ; 

But recollect the people are without, 

Beyond the compass of the human voice: 

, I speak to Time and to Eternity, 

W which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 

I hasten, let my voice bo as a spirit 

Upon you ! Ye blue waves 1 which bore my banner, 

Ye winds 1 which flutter’d o’er as if you loved it. 

And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph ! rhou, my native earth. 

Which I have bled for ! and thou, foreign earth. 

Which drank this willing blood from many a wound I 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reck up to heaven ! Ye skies, which will receive it I 
Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and Thou I 
W’ho kindlest and who qucncliest suns ! — Attest 1 
I am not innocent — but are these guiltless? 

I perish, but not unavenged : far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, liefore ti.ey close, the doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever ! ^’cs, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the liay. 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 

.Shall yield, .and bloodlessly and basely yield. 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence, 

As these old veins, oft drain’d iu stiielding her, 

Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an api^nage to iai>.<ic 
Who shall despise herl — She shali stoop to be 
A province for an empire, fietty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates. 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a i)eople I 
Then when the Hebrew 'i in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Oreek 
W'alks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his ; 

When thy pauici.ms beg ti.cir bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 
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Make their nobiKty a plea for pity ; 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vice-gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns, 

Even in the palace where they slew their sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 
With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spurious generation j — when 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 
Despised by cowards for greater cowardice. 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all co<ies to image or to name them ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom. 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er. 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude. 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdnoss. 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art ; — 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without resjiect, 

Meanness and weakness, ami a sense of woe 

'Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dur’st not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts, 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of /«/>/// 

Tbou den of drunkards with the blood of princes I 
Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sorlom ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 

Thee and thy seri^ent seed ! 

[Mere the Doge turns and addresses the Exeeutumer. 

Slave, do thine ofiicei 

Strike a* I struck the foe t Strike as 1 would 
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Have itrtck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my curse 1 
Strike — and but once ! 

\7he Doge throws himself upon his knees, and as the 
Executioner raises his sword the scene closes. 


Scene IV. 

The Piazza and Piazzetta of Saint Mark's. — The people in 
crowds gathered round the grated gates of tlu Ducal Palcue 
which are shut. 

First Citizen. I have gain’d the gate, and can discern 
the ’i’en, 

Robed in their gowns of state, ranged round the Doge. 

Second Cit. I cannot reach thee with mine utmost effort 
How' IS it ? let us hear at least, since sight 
Is thus prohil)ited unto the people. 

Except the occupiers of those bars. 

First Cit. One has approach’d the Doge, and now they 
strip 

The ducal l>onnet from his head — a- d now 

He raises his keen eyes to heaven ; I see 

Them glitter, and his lips move — Hush ! hush ! — no, 

'T was but a murmur — Curse upon the distance ! 

His words arc inarticulate, but the voice 
Swells up like mutter’d thunder ; would we could 
But gather a sole sentence ! 

Second Cit. Hush i we perhaps may catch the sound. 
First Cit. ’T is vain. 

I cannot hear him, — How his hoary hair 
Streams on the wind like foam upon the wave 1 
Now — now — he kneels — and now they form a circle 
Round him^ and all is hidden — hut 1 see 
The liAcd sword in air — Ah 1 hark ! it falls ! 

[ The people murmur. 
Third Cit. Then they have murder'd him who would 
have freed us. 

Fourth Cit. He was a find man to the commons ever. 
Fflh Cit. Wisely they did to keep their portals barr’d. 
Would we had known the work they were preparing 
Ere we were summon’d here — wc would have brought 
Weapons, and forced them 1 
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Six/A Cit. Are you sure he’s dead? 

First Cit. I saw the sword fall — Lo ! what have we here? 

Enter on the Balcony of the Palace which fronts Saint 
Mark's Place a Chief of the Ten, ivith a bloody sword. 
He waves it thrice before the People, and exclaims, 

“Justice hath dealt upon the mighty Traitor 1” 

The gates are opened; the populace rush in towards the 
“ Giants' Staircase," where the execution has taken 
place. The foremost of them exclaims to those behind, 

“The gory head rolls down the Giants’ Steps ! ” 

\The curtain falls. 


SARDANAPALUS: 

A TRAGEDY. 


TO 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE 


A SIKASOEK PRl!>UMIi.S TO DPRfcR TIIK MOM.^CR of A 
UTBR^IV VAS.'iAL TO tll.S I I Roe I.ORl>, TIIK PIBRI OP ERItllNC KBITKM, 
WHO HAS CREATED THE LI rRRATI/RE OP HIS OWN sOORreV, 

AHD II.LirSrK STUD THAT OP EUROPE. 

THE I'NAORTHV PHOO’.XTION 

WHICH TM» AUTHOR VP.STI RPi TO INSCRIBK TO HIM IS ENTITLED 

SAKI)ANAP.4LL'S. 


PREFACE. 

In publishing the following Tragedies • I have only to 
repeat, that they were not composed with the most remote 
view to the stage. On the attempt made by the managers 
m a former instance, the public opinion has been already 
expressed. With regard to my own private feelings, as it 
seems that they are to stand for nothing, I shall say nothing. 

• Sardanapaliu ” and “ 'fhe Two Fcwcari." J 
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For the historical foundation of the following compositions 
the reader is referred to the Notes. 

The Author has in one instance attempted to preserve, and 
in the other to approach, the “unities/* conceiving that with 
any very distant departure from them, there may be poetry, 
but can be no drama. He is aware of the unpopularity of 
this notion in present English literature ; but it is not a system 
of his own, being merely an opinion, which, not very long ago, 
was the law of literature throughout the world, and is still so 
in the more civilized parts of it. But “ nous avons chang^ tout 
ccla,'* and are reaping the advantages of the change. The 
writer is far from conceiving that anything he can adduce by 
perbonal precept or exnmplc can at all approach his regular, 
or even irregular, predecessors : he is merely giving a reason 
why he preferred the more regular formation of a structure, 
however feeble, to an entire abandonment of all rules what- 
soever. Where he has failed, the failure is in the architect, — 
and not in the art. 
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MEN. 

SARDANAPALUS, of NinfV<:i 

(ifui /fstyrjirf ^c. 

A R RACES, AMe who aspiud to 

tht Tkrone, 

BiCLEsrs, a Chaldean and Soothsayer, 

Sai.emkneh, the A't fly's lUoshrrdn- 
Lmv. 

Altai>a, an Assyrian OJUer vf (he 
PalacStt 

Tania, 

Zamks. 

Sfero. 

Bal&a. 


WOMEN, 

Za R 1 N A, ihe Queen . 

Mykku\, on Ionian female Slave^ 
and Ihe PavouriU 0/ Sarda* 

NAPALUS. 

If omen compos iny the Harem of 
Sakdanapalus, Guards^ At- 
Mhianrs, Chaldean ^ests^ 
Meiies^ 

Scene,— A Hall in the Koyal Palace 
of Nineveh. 


In this tragedy it has been my intention to follow the 
account of Diodorus Siculus ; tcducing it, however, to such 
dramatic regularity as I best could, and trying to approach the 
unities. 1 therefore suppose the rebellion to explode and 
succeed in one day by a sudden conspiracy, instead of the 
long war of the history^ 
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ACT 1. 

Scene I . — A Hall in the Palace. 

Salemenes {solus). He hath wrong’d his queen, but still 
he is her lord ; 

He hath wrong’d my sister, still he is my brother ; 

He hath wrong’d bis people, still he is their sovereign, 
And I must be his friend as well as subject; 

He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiram is 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale ; 

He must be roused In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench’d, and latent energies. 

Repress’d by circumstance, but not destroy’d — 

Steep’d, but not drown’d, in deep voluptuousness 
If born a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reach’d an empire : to an empire borOf 
He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name, 

Which his sons will not prize in heritage : 

Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame, by only being that 
Which he should be, as easily as the thing 
He should not be and is. Were it less toil 
To sway his nations than consume his life? 

To head an army than to rule a harem ? 

He sweats in palling pleasures, dulls his soul, 

And saps his goodly strength, in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase, n »r glory like the war— 

He must be roused. Alas I there is no sound 

[Souml of soft music heard from wilhin* 
To rouse him short of thunder. Hark I the lute, 

The lyre, the timbrel; the lascivious tinlciings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women, 

Must chime into the echo of his revel, 

While the great king of alfwe know of earth 
Lolls crown’d with roses, and his dtadem 
Lies negligently by to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatch \U 
ho, where they come i already I perceive 
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The reeking odours of the perfumed trains, 

And see the bright gems of the glittering girls, 

At once his chorus and his council, t-ash 
Along the gallerj’, and amidst the damsels, 

As femininely garb’d, and scarce less female. 

The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen.— 

He comes I Shall I await him ? yes, and front him. 
And tell him what all good men tell each other, 
Speaking of him and his. They come, the slaves 
Led by the monarch subject to his slaves. 


SCKNE II. 

Enter S.ARDANAPAt.us effeminately dressed, his Head crmvtted 
with Flffivers, and his Robe negligently flowittg, attended 
by a l^ain of Women and young Slaves. 

Sar. {speaking to some of his attendants). Let the pavilion 
over the Euphrates 

Be garlanded, and lit, and furnish’d forth 

For an especial banquet ; at the hour 

Of midnight we will sup there : sec nought wanting. 

And bid the galley be prepared, 'rhero is 
A cooling bree-te which crisps the broad clear river. 

We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who deign 
To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus, 

We ’ll meet again in that the sweetest hour. 

When we shall gather like the stars above us. 

And you will form a heaven as bright as theirs j 
Till then, let e.ach be mistress of her time. 

And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha, choose 
Wilt thou along with them or me ? 

Myr. My lord — 

Sar. My lord, my life ! why answerest thou so coldly ? 
It is the cu/le of kings to be so answer’d. 

Rule thy own hours, thou rulcst mine — say, wouldst 
thou 

Accomi>any our guests, or charm .away 
The moments from me ? • 

Myr. The king’s choice is mine, 

Sar. I pray thee say not so : my chiefest joy 
Is to contribute to thine every wish. 

1 do not date to breathe my own desirei 
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Lest it should dash with thine ; for thou art still 
Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for others. 

Jfyr. I would remain : I have no happiness 

Save in beholding thine ; yet 

Sar. Yet ! what yet ? 

Thy own sweet will shall be the only barrier 
Which ever rises betwixt thee and me. 

J/yr. I think the present is the wonted hour 
Of council ; it were better I retire. [well : let her retire. 
Sa/. {comes forward and says). The Ionian slave says 
Sar. Who answers? How now, brother? 

Sal. The queetCs brother, 

And your most faithful vassal, royal lord. 

Sar. {addressin!^ his trahi). As I have said, let all dis- 
pose their hours 

Til! midnight, when again we pray your presence. 

\The court retiring. 

{To Myrrha, who is going). Myrrha I I thought thou 
wouldst remain. 

Myr. Great king. 

Thou didst not say so, 

Sar. But lookedst it: 

I know each glance of those Ionic eyes, 

Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 

Myr. .Sire ! your brother—— 

Sal. His consort's brother, minion of Ionia ! 

|iow darest thou name me and not blush ? 
i Sar. Not blush 1 

Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make her crimson 
Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 

Where sunset tints the snow with rosy shadows, 

And then reproach her with thine own cold blindness, 
Which will not see it. What ! in tears, my Myrrha? 

Sal. Let them flow on ; she weeps for niore than one, 
Vknd is herself the cause of bitterer tears. ' 

Sar, Cursed be he who cau.scd those tears to flow I 
Sal. Curse not thyself — millions do that already. 

Sar. Thou dost forget thee : make me not remember 
I am a monarch. '' 

Sal. Would thou couldst I 

^ Myr. My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou, too, prince, permit my absence. 

Sar. Since it must 1:^ so, and this churl has check'd 
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Thy gentle spirit, go ; but recollect 
That we must forthwith meet : I had rather lose 
^ An empire than thy presence. [£x// Myrrha. 

So/, It may be 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for ever ! 

Brother I 

I can at least command myself, who listen 
To language such as this : yet urge me not 
Beyond my easy nature. 

Sat/, *T is beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature. 

Which I would urge thee. Oh that I could rouse thee I 
Though *t were against myself, 

San By the god Baal I 

The man would make me tyrant 

Sa/, So thou art 

Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of vice, 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury, 

Tlie negligence, the aj-athy, the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand tyrants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 

However harsh and hard in his own bearin^^ 

The false and fond exampks of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it ; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal : 

The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 

The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 

Slur. Why, what makes thee the mouth-piece of the 
prople? 

So/, Foif iveness of the queen’s, my sister’s wrongs ; 

A natural love unto my infant nephew^s ; 

Faith to the king, a faith he may need shortly, 

In more than words ; respect for Nimrod’s line; 

Also, another thing thou k*howest not 
What’s that? 

SaA To thee m unknown word. 

Sar. Yet speajf it; 

I love to learn, ,, 

YOU It 


Q 
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SaL Virtue. 

Sar. Not know the word I 

Never w^ word yet rung so in nay ears — 

Worse than the rabble’s shout, or splitting trumpet ; 

I 've heard thy sister talk of nothing else. 

Sal. To change the irksome theme, then hear of vice. 

Sar. From whom ? 

Sal. Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 

Unto the echoes of the nation’s voice. 

Sar. Come, I ’m indulgent, as thou knowest, patient, 
As thou hast often proved — speak out, what moves thee? 

SaL Thy peril. 

Sar. Say on. 

A*/. Thus, then : all the nations, 

For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 

Sar. ’Gainst nu / What would the slaves ? 

Sal. A king. 

Sar. And what 

Am I then ? 

So/. In their eyes a nothing ; but 

In mine a man who might be something still. 

Sar. The railing drunkards! why, what would they 
have ? 

Have they not peace and plenty ? 

Sal. Of the first 

More than is glorious ; of the last far less 
Than the king recks of. 

Sar. Whose then is the crime, 

But the false satraps, who provide no better? 

Sal. And somewhat in the monarch who ne'er looka 
Beyond his palace walls, or if he .stirs 
Beyond them, 't is but to some mountain palace, 

Till summer heats wear down. O glorious Ilaal I 
Who built up this vast empire, and wert n«ade 
A god, or at the least shin'st like a god 
Through the long centuries of thy renown, 

This, thy presumed descendant, ne'er beheld 
As king the kingdoms thou didst leave us hero, 

Won with thy blood, and toil, and time, and peril I 
Fox what? to furnish imposts for a revel, 

Or inulripHed extortions for a minion. 
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Sar. I understand thee — thou wouldst have me go 
Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read — the restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes, 

And lead them forth to glory. 

Sal. Wherefore not ? 

Semiramis — a woman only — led 
I'hcse our Assyrians to the solar shores 
Of Ganges. 

Sar, ’Tis most true. And how return’d? 

Sal, Why, like a man — a hero ; baffled, but 
Not vanquish’d. With but twenty guards, she made 
Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Sar. And how many 

Left she behind in India to the vultures ? 

Sal. Our annals say not. 

Sar. Then I will say for them — 

That she had belter woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments, than with twenty guards 
Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens. 

And wolves, and men — the fiercer of the three, 

Her myriads of fond subjects. Is l/i/s glory ? 

'I hen let me live in ignonjit y ever. 

Sal. All warlike spirits have not the same fate. 
Semiramis, the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she fail’d in India, 

Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
Which she once sway’d — ^and thou might’ st sway. 

Sar. I sway them — 

She but subdued them. 

Sal. It may be ere long 

I'hat they will need her sword more than your sceptre. 

Sar. There was a certain Bacchus, was there not ? 

I ’ve heard my Greek girls spe.»k of such — they say 
He was a god, that is, a Grecian goii, 

An idol foreign to Assyria’s worship, 

Who conquer'd this same golden realm of Ind 
Thou prat’st of, where Semiramis was vanquish'd. 

Sat. I have heard of sfich a man ; and thou perceiv’st 
That he is deem’d a god for what he did. 

Sar. And in his godship I will honour him— 

Not much as roan. What, ho I my cupbearer ? 

Q a 
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Sat. What means the king? 

Sar. To worship your new god 

And ancient conqueror. Some wine, I say. 

Enter Cupbearer. 

Sar. {addressing the Cupbearer'). Bring me the golden 
goblet, thick with gems, 

Which bears the name of Nimrod’s chalice. Hence, 

Fill full, and bear it quickly. \Exit Cupbearer. 

Sal. Is this moment 

A fitting one for the resumption of 
Thy yet unslept-off revels ? 

Re-enter Cupbearer^ with wine, 

Sar, {taking the cup from him). Noble kinsman, 

If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 

And skirts of these our realms lie not, this Bacchus 

Conquer'd the whole of India, tlid he not? 

Sal. He did, and thence was a deem’d a deity. 

Snr. Not so: — of all his conquests a few columns 
Which may be his, and might b: mine, if I 
Thought them worth purchase and cottveyance, are 
The landmarks of the seas of gore lie shed, 

The realms he \sa,sted, and the hearts he broke. 

But here, here in this goblet ts his title 
To immortality — the immortal grajie 
From which he first express'd the soul, and gave 
To gladden that of man, as some atonement 
For the victorious mischiefs he had done. 

Had it not been for this, he would have been 
A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 

And, like my ancestor Semiram is, 

A sort of semi-glorious human monster. , 

Here 's that which deified him — let it now 
Humanise thee ; my surly, chiding brother. 

Pledge me to the Greek god I 

Sal. , For all thy realms 

I would not so blaspheme our country’s creed. 

Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him a hero, 

That he shed blood by oceans ; and no god, 

Because he turn’d a fruit to an enchantment, 

Whkh cheers the sad, revives the old, inspires 
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The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 

And fear her danger ; opens a new world' 

When this, the present, palls. Well, then / pledge thee 
And him as a true man, who did his utmost 
In good or evil to surprise mankind. \prinks. 

"Sal, Wilt thou resume a revel at this hour? 

Sar. And if I did, 't were better than a trophy, 

Being bought without a tear. But that is not 

My present purpose : since thou wilt not pledge me. 

Continue what thou plcasesL 

(To the Cupbearer). Boy, retire. 

\Exit Cupbearer. 

Sal. I would but have recall’d thee from thy dream ; 
Better by me awaken’d than rebellion. 

Sar. Who should rebel ? or why ? w’hat cause ? prete.xt ? 
I am the lawful king, descended from 
A race of kings who knew no predecessors. 

Wliat have I done to thee, or to the people, 

Th.it thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me ? 

Sal. Of what thou hast done to me, I speak not 
Sar, But 

Thou think’st that I have wrong’d the queen : is 't not so ? 
Sal. Think ! Thou hast wrong’d her ! 

Sar. Patience, prince, and hear me. 

She has all power and splendour of her station. 

Respect, the tutelage of Assyria's heirs. 

The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 

1 married liiT as monart hs w'cd — for state, 

And loved her as most husb.tnds love their wives. 

If she or thou supposed.st I could link me 
Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 

Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 

Sal. I pray thee, change the theme : my blood disdains 
Complaint, and .Salemenes’ sister seeks not 
Rcluciant*iove even from Assyria’s lord ! 

Nor would she deign to .accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. 

The queen is silent. 

Sar. Afid why not her brother ? 

1 only echo thee the voice of empires, 

Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 

Sar. The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they murmur 
Because 1 have not shed their blood, nor led them 
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To dry into the desert’s dust by myriads, 

Or whiten with their bones the lianks of Gan 
Nor decimated them with savage laws, 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 

Or Babylonian walls. 

Sa/. Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 

And lavish’d treasures, and contemned virtues. 

Sar. Or for my trophies I have founded cities : 

There ’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 

In one day — what could that blood-loving beldame, 

My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 

Do more, except destroy them ? 

Sa/. T is most true ; 

I own thy merit in those founded cities. 

Built for a whim, recordeil with a verse, 

Which shames both them and thee to coming ages. 

Sar. Shame me ! By Baal, the cities, though well built. 
Are not more goodly than the verse ! Say wliat 
Thou wilt ‘gainst me, my mode of life or rule, 

But nothing 'gainst the truth of that brief record. 

Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human : hear — “ Sardanajialus, 

The king, and son of .\nacyndara.\es, 

In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip." 

So/. A worthy moral, and a wise iusiription. 

For a king to put up before his subjects 1 

Sar. Oh, thou wouid.st have me doui>tlcss set up edicts — 
“Obey the king — contribute to liis treasure — 

Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bidding — 

Fall down and worship, or get up aiid toil." 

Or thus — “ Sardanapalus on this spot » 

Slew fifty thousand ot his enemie.<i. 

These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy." 

I leave such things to conqueiors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my .subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroanmg to the tomb ; 1 take i.o license 
Which 1 deny to them. We all are men. 

Sa/. Thy sires have been revered as gods— 

Sar. In dust 
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And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 

Talk not of such to me I the worms are gods; 

At least they banqueted upon your gods. 

And died for lack of further nutriment 

Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue — 

1 feel a thousand mortal things about me, 

But nothing godlike, — unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that ’s human) 

To be indulgent to my own. 

Sal. Alas 1 

The doom of Nineveh is seal’d. — Woe — woe 
To the unrival’d city 1 

Sar. What dost dread ? 

Sal. Thou art guarded by thy foes : in a few hours 
The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee, 

And thine and mine ; and in another day 
What is shall be the past of Belus’ race. 

Sar. What must we dread ? 

Sal. Ambitious treachery, 

Which has environ’d thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before tliy feet 
Sar. The heads — how many ? 

Sal. Must I stay to number 

When even thine own ’s in peril ? Let me go ; 

Give me thy signet — trust me with the rest 
Sar. I will trust no man with unlimited lives. 

When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken, nor the thing we give. [thine ? 

Sal. Wouldst thou not take their lives who seek for 
Sar. Tl\jit’s a hard question-- Hut 1 answer, Yes. 
Cannot the thing be done without ? Who are they 
Whom thou suspectest ? — Ix;t them be arrested. 

Sal. I would thou wouldst not a»k me ; the next moment 
Will send my answer through thy babbling troop 
Of paramours, and thence fly o’er the palace. 

Even to the city, and so baftle all. — 

Trust me. 

Sar. Thou knowest 1 have done so ever ; 

Take thou the signet. [Gives the sigttet. 
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Sal. I have one more request 

Sar. Name it 

Scd. That thou this night forbear the banquet 

In the •pavilion over the Euphrates. 

51*r. Forbear the banquet ! Not for all the plotters 
That ever shook a kingdom ! Let them come, 

And do their worst ; 1 shall not blench for them ; 

Nor rise the sooner ; nor forbear the goblet ; 

Nor crown me with a single rose the less ; 

Nor lose one joyous hour. — I fear theih not. 

So/. But thou wouldst arm thee, wouldst thou not, if 
needful ? 

.Sar. Perhaps. I have the goodliest armour, and 
A sword of such a temjjer ; and a bow 
And javelin, which might furnish Nimrod forth ; 

A little heavy, but yet not unwieltiy. 

And now I think on ’t, ’t is long since I Ve used them, 
Even in the chase. Hast ever seen them, brother ? 

So/. Is this a time for such fantastic trilling? — 

If need be, wilt thou wear them ? 

Sar. Will I not? 

Oh ! if it must be so, anti these rash slaves 
Will not be ruled with less, I ’ll use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turn’d into a distafl. 

So/. They say thy sceptre ’s turn’d to that already. 

Sar. That 's false ! but let them say so : the old Greeks, 
Of whom our captives often sing, related 
The same of their chief hero, Hercules, 

Because he loved a Lydian queen : thou scest 

The populace of all the nations seize 

Each calumny they can to sink their sovereigns. 

Sal. They did not speak thus of thy lathers. 

Sar. No ; 

They dared not They were kept to toil pnd comlrat ; 

And never changed their chains but for their armour : 

Now they have peace and pastime, and the hcense 
To revel and to rail ; it irks me not 
1 would not give the smile p( one fair girl 
For ail the popular breath that e’er divided 
A name from nothing. What are the rank tonguea 
Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding, 

That I ^ould prize their noisy praise, or dre^ 

Thdir noisome clamour ? 
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Sal. You have said they are men ; 

As such their hearts are something. 

Sar. So my dogs’ are j 

And better, as more faithful : — but, proceed ; ' , 

Thou hast my signet : — since they are tumultuous 
Let them be temper’d, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all j)ain, 

Given or received ; we have enough within us, 

The meanest vas.sal as the loftiest monarch. 

Not to add to' each other’s natural burthen 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen. 

By mild recij'rocal alleviation. 

The fatal penalties imposed on life *. 

But this they know not, or they will not know, 

I have, by Baal 1 done all I could to soothe them ; 

I made ro wars, I added no new imposts, 

I interfered not with their civic lives, 

I let them p.ass their days as best m\ght suit them : 

Passing my own as suited me. 

Sal. Thou stopp'st 

Short of the duties of a king ; and therefore 
They say thou art unfit to be a monarch. 

Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, I am unfit 
To be aught save a monart;h ; else for me 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead. 

Sal. 'I'here is one Mede, at least, who seeks to be so. 
Sar. What mean’st thou ? — ’t is thy secret j thou de- 
si rest 

Few questions, and I 'm not of curious nature. 

Take the fit steps ; and, since necessity 
Requires, I sanction and support thee. Ne’er 
Was man who more desired to rule in |>cace 
The peaceful only : il they rouse me, better 
Tfiey had ganjured up stern N imrorl from his ashes, 

“The mighty hunter.’’ 1 will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who wert^ 

But would no more, by their own choice, be human. 

What they have found mg they belie ; that which 
They may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse ; and let them titank themselves. 

Stl. Then thou at last canst feel? 

Sar. Feel 1 who feels not 

Ingratitude? 
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Sal. I will not pause to answer 

With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 

And thou may’st yet be glorious in thy reign, 

As powerful in thy realm. Farewell ! 

[Exit Salemenes. 

Sar. {solus). Farewell I 

He ’s gone ; and on his finger bears my signet. 

Which is to him a sceptre. He is stern 
As I am heedless; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the danger, 

1 know not: he hath found it, let him quell it. 

Must I consume my life — tliis little life — 

In guarding against all may make it less ? 

It is not worth so much ! It were to die 
Before ray liour, to live in dread of death, 

Tracing revolt ; suspecting all about me. 

Because they are near; and all who .are remote, 

Because they are far. But if it siiould be so — 

If they should sweep me off from earth atrd empire, 

Why, what is earth or empire of the earth ? 

I have loved, and lived, and multiplied my image; 

To die is no less natural than those 
Acts of this clay ! ’T is true I have not shed 
Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 
My name became a synonyrne of death— 

A terror and a trophy. But for this 
I feel no penitence; my life is love : 

If I must shed blood, it shall be by force. 

Till now, no drop from an A>syr:an vdn 
Hath flow’d for me, nor hath the >maiksl coin 
Of Nineveh’s va.st treasures e'er been lavish’d 
On objects which could cost her .sons a tear : 

If then they hate me, 't is because I hate«not : 

If they rebel, 't is because I oppress not. 

Oh, men ! ye must be ruled with scythes, not sceptres, 
And mow'd down like the grass, else all we reap 
Is rank abundance, and a«rottcn harvest 
Of discontents affecting the fair soil, 

Making a desert of fertility. — 

1 'll thuik no more. Within there, ho 1 
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Enter an Aitendant. 

Sar. Slave, tell 

The Ionian Myrrha we could crave her presence. 

Attend. King, she is here. 

Myrrha enters. 

Sar. {apart to Attendant). Away I 
{Addressing Myrrha). Beautiful being! 

Thou dost almost anticipate my heart ; 

It throbb’d for thee, and here thou comest : let me 
Deem that some unknown influence, some sweet oracle, 
Communicates between us, though unseen. 

In absence, and attracts us to each other. 

Myr. There doth. 

Sar. I know there doth, but not its name: 

What is it ? 

Myr. In my native land a god. 

And in my heart a feeling like a god’s, 

Kxalted ; yet I own 't is only mortal ; 

For what I feel is humble, and yet happy — 

That is, it would be happy ; but [Myrrha pauses. 

Sar. There comes 

For ev^er something between us and what 
We deem our happiness : let me remove 
The barrier which that hesitating accent 
Proclaims to thine, and mine is seal’d. 

Myr. My lord ! 

Sar. My lord — my kmg — sire — sovereign ; thus it is— ■ 
For ever thus, address’d with awe. 1 ne’er 
Can see a smile, unless in some broad banquet’s 
Intoxicating glare, when the butt on.s 
Have gorged themselves up to equa.ity, 

Or I have qgaif’d me down to their abasement. 

Myrrha, I can hear all these thing.s, these names, 

Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay, time was I prized 
them ; 

1'hat is, I suffer’d them — fi^m shaves and nobles ; 

But when they Liter from the lips 1 love, 

The lips which have been press’d to mine, a chill 
Comes o’er my heart, a cold sense of the falsehood 
( )f this my station, which represses feeling 
In those for whom 1 have felt most, and makes me 
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Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 

And share a cottage on the Caucasus 

With thee, and wear no crowns but those of flowers, 

Myr, Would that we could ! 

Sar. And dost thou feel this ? — Why ? 

Myr. Then thou wouldst know what thou canst never 
know. 

Sar. And that is— ^ — 

Myr. The true value of a heart ; 

At least, a woman’s. 

Sar, I have proved a thousand — 

A thousand, and a thousand. 

Myr, Hearts ? 

Sar, I think so. 

Myr, Not one ! the time may come thou may'st. 

Sar. It will 

Hear, Myrrha ; Salemenes has declared — 

Or why or how* he hath divined it, Belus, 

Who founded our great realm, knows more than I — 

But Salemenes hath declared my throne 
In periL 

Myr. He did well. 

Sar. And say’st thou so ? 

Thou whom he spurn’d so harshly, and now dared 
' r>rive from our presence with his .savage jeers, 

And made thee wetp and blush ? 

Myr, I should do both 

More frequently, and he did well to call me 
Back to my duty. But thou spak’st oi jxiiil — 

Peril to thee 

Sar. Ay, from dark plots and snares 

From .Medes — and discontented troops and nationSi 
1 know not what — a labyrinth of things -- 
A maze of mutter’d threats .md mysteries : 

Thou know’st the man — it is usual custom. 

But he is honest Come, we’ll think no more on ’t— 

But of the midnight festival. 

jhfyr. ^ T is time 

To think of aught save festivals. Thou hast not 
Spurn’d his sage cautions ? 

Sar. What? — and dost thou fear? 

A/yr, Fear ; — I 'm a Greek, and bow should I fear death? 
A liiave^ and wherefore should i dread my freedoiu ^ 
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Sar. Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale ? 

Alyr. I love. 

Sar. And do not I ? I love thee far — far more 
Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 

Which, it may be, are menaced ; — yet I blench not 

Afyr. That means thou lovest nor thyself nor me; 

For he who loves another loves himself, 

Even for that other’s sake. This is too rash : 

Kingdoms and lives ate not to be so lost 

Sar. Lost 1 — why, who is the aspiring chief who dared 
Assume to win them ? 

Myr. WTio is he should dread 

To try so much? When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him ? 

Sar. Myrrha 1 

Myr, Frown not upon me ; you have smiled 

Too often on roe not to m.'ike those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur. — King, I am your subject 1 
Master, I am your slave ! .Man, I have loved you !— 
Ixived you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 

Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs — 

A slave, and hating fetters — an Ionian, 

And, therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains I 
Still I ha\ e loved you. If that love were strong 
Enou|;h to overcome all former nature, 

Shall it not claim the privilege to save you ? 

Sar. Save me, my beauty ! Thou art very fair 
And what 1 seek of thee is love — not safety. 

Myr. And without love where dwells security? 

Sar. I speak of woman’s love. 

Myr. The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman's breast. 

Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 

When men have shrunk frpm the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 

Sar. My eloquent Ionian 1 thou speak’st music; 

The very chorus of the tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite ;»stime 
Of thy far father Igiid. Nay, weep not — calm thee. 
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Myr. I weep not. — But I pray thee, do not speak 
About my fathers or their land. 

Sar. Yet oft 

17iou speakest of them. 

Myr. True — true : constant thought 

Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 

But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me. 

Sar. Well, then, how wouldst thou save me, as thou 
saidst ? 

Myr. By teaching thee to save thyself, and not 
Thyself alone, but tnese vast realms, from all 
The rage of the worst war — the war of brethren. 

Sar. Why, child, I loathe all war and warriors; 

I live in peace and pleasure : what can man 
Do more? 

Myr. Alas ! my lord, with common men 
There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and, for a king, 

T? is sometimes better to be fearM than loved. 

Sar. And I have never sought but for the last, 

Myr. And now art neither. 

Sar. Do.st ihou say so, Myrrha? 

Myr. I speak of civic popular love, ir^-love, 

Which means that men are kept in awe and law. 

Yet not oppress’d — at least they must not think so. 

Or if they think so, deem it necessary. 

To ward off worse oppression, their own passions. 

A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and revel. 

And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 

Sar. Glory ! what ’s that ? 

Myr. Ask of the gods thy fathers. 

Sar. They cannot answer ; when the priests speak for 
*T is for some small addition to the temple. [them, 

Myr. Look to the annals of thine empire’s founders. 

Sar. They are so blotted o’er with hlobd, I cannot. 

But what wouldst have ? the empire has been founded. 

I cannot go on multiplying empires. 

Myr. Preserve thine own. 

Sar. * At least I will enjoy it 

Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates : 

The hour invites, the galley is prepared, 

And the pavilion, dedt’d for our return, 
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In fit adornment for the evening banquet, ^ 

Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above us 
Itself an opposite star; and we will sit 
Clown’d with fresh flowers like 

Myr. Victims. 

Sar. No, like sovereigns, 

The shepherd kings of patriarchal times. 

Who knew no brighter gems than summer wreatlis, 

And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 

Enter Pania. 

Pan. May the king live for ever ! 

Sar. Not an hour 

Ix)nger than he can love. How my soul hates 
This langu.ige, which makes life itself a lie, 

Flattering dust with eternity ! Well, Pania i 
Be brief. 

Pan. I am charged by S.ilemenes to 
Reiterate his prayer unto the king. 

That for this day, at least, he will not quit 
The palace ; when the general returns, 

He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
His daring, and perhaps obtain the pardon 
Of his pre.sumption. 

Sar. What ! am I then coop’d ? 

Already captive ? can I not even breati.e 
The breath of heaven ? Tell prince Salcmenes, 

Were all Assyria raging round the walls 
In mutinous myriads, 1 would still go forth. 

Pan. I must obey you, and yet 

Myr. O, monjuch, listen. 

How many a day and moon h.ist thou reclined 
Within theso*palace walls in silken dalliance. 

And never shown thee to thy people’s longing; 

Leaving thy subjects’ eyes tingratilied, 

The satraps uncontroll’d, the gods unworshipp’d. 

And all things in the anarchy of sloth, 

Till all, save evil, slumlrer’d through the realm 1 
And wilt thou not now tany for a day, — 

A day which may redeem thee? Wilt thou not 
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Yield to the few still feithiiil a few hours, 

For them, for thee, for thy past fathers' race, 

And for thy sons' inheritance ? 

Pan. 'T is true I 

From the deep urgency with which the prince 
Despatch’d me to your sacred presence, 1 
Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 
Which now has spoken. 

Sar. No, it must not be. 

Myr. For the sake of thy realm 1 
Sar. Away 1 

Pan. * For that 

Of all thy faithful subjects, who will rally 
Round thee and thine. 

Sar. These are mere fantasies ; 

There is no peril : 't is a sullen scheme 
Of Salemenes, to approve his zeal, 

And show himself more necessary to us. 

Myr. By all that’s good and glorious take this counsel. 
Sar. Business to-monow. 

Myr. Ay, or death to-night. 

Sar. Why let it come then unc.xpectedly, 

'Midst joy and gentleness, and mirth and love; 

So let me fall like the pluck'd rose ! — far better 
Thus than be wither’d. 

Myr. Then thou wilt not yield 

Even for the sake of all that ever stirr’d 
A monarch into action, to forego 
A trifling revel. 

Sar. No. 


Myr. Then yield for mint! 

For my sake 1 

Sar. Thine, my Myrrha 1 

'Tisthefinst 

Boon which I ever ask'd Assyria's king. 

Sar. That’s true, and werc’t my kingdom, must be 
granted. 

Well, for thy sake, I yield me. Pania, hence ! 

Thou hear’st me. ' 

Pan. And obey. \Exit Pa.vu, 

„ I marvel at thee. 

What >8 thy motive, Myrrha, thus to urge me? 

Myr. Thy safety ; and the certainty that nought 
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Could urge the prince thy kinsman to require 
Thus much from thee, but some impending danger. 

Sar. And if I do not dread it, why shouldst thou? 

Myr. Because ihou dost not fear, I fear for thee. 

Sar. Tomorrow thou wilt smile at these vain fancies. 
Myr. If the worst come, I shall be where none weep, 
And that is better than the power to smile. 

And thou? 

Sar. I shall be king, as heretofore. 

Myr. Where? 

Sar. With Baal, Nimrod, and Semiramis, 

Sole in Assyria, or with them elsewhere. 

Fate made me what 1 am — may make me nothing— 

Hut cither that or nothing must I be : 

1 will not live degraded. 

Myr. Hadst thou felt 

Thus always, none would ever dare degrade thee. 

Har. And who will do so now ? 

Myr. Dost thou suspect none? 

Sar. Suspect I — that’s a spy’s oftke. Oh 1 we lose 
Ten thousand precious moments in vain words, 

And vainer fears. Within there !— ye slaves, deck 
The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel : 

If I must make a prison of our palace, 

At least we ’ll wear our fetters jorundly j 

If the Euphrates be forbid us, and 

The summer dwelling on its beauteous border, 

Here we are still unmenaced. Ho ! within there I 

Sardanapams. 

Myr. {s^/a). Why do 1 love this man ? My countiy’s 
daughters 

Love none but heroes. But I have no country I 
I'he slave hath lost all save her bonds. I love him ; 

And that’sjihe heaviest link of the long chain — 

To love whom we esteem not. He it so : 

The hour is coming when he *11 nceil all love, 

And find none, I'o fell from him now were baser 
Than to have stabb'd him pn his throne when highest 
Would have been noble in my countr)!^*s creed: 

1 was not made for either. Could I save him, 

I should not love h$m better^ but myself ; 

Audi have need of the last, for I have fallen 
In my own thougto, by loving this soft stranger: 

YOU 11* R 
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And yet methinks I love him more, perceiving 
That he is hated of his own barbarians, 

The natural foes of all the blood of Greece. 

Could I but wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phrygians felt when battling long 
’Twixt Ilion and the sea, within his heart, 

He would tread down the barbarous crowds, and triumph. 
He loves me, ami I love him ; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his vices. 

If not, I have a means of freedom still, 

And if 1 cannot teach him how to reign, 

May show him how alone a king can leave 

His throne. I must not lose him from my sight [£xit. 


ACT IL 

Scene I . — TAt Portal of the same Hall of the Palace. 

Beleses {soltds). The sun goes down ; methinks he sets 
more slowly, 

Taking his last look of Assyria’s empire. 

How red he glares amongst those deepening clouds. 

Like the blood he predicts 1 If not in vain, 

Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 

I have outwatch’d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make 'I’line tremble 
For what he brings the nations, 't is tiic furthest 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm 1 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall— 

A summer’s sun discloses it. Yon disk, 

To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem'd everlasting ■, but oh I thou true ;un, 

The burning oracle of all that live, 

As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity ? ^ Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years, 

As of wrath to its days? Hear me 1 oh, hour met 
1 an thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant— 
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I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fallt 
And bow’d my head beneath thy mid-day beams, 

When my eye dared not meet thee. I have watch’d 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee, 

And sacrificed to thee, and read, and fear’d thee. 

And ask’d of thee, and thou hast answer’d — but 
Only to thus much : while I speak, he sinks — 

Is gone — and leaves his beauty, not his knowledge, 

To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious? is a sunset; 

And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 

Enter Arbaces by an inner door. 

Arh. Belcses, why 

So rapt in thy devotions? Dost thou stand 
Gazing to trace thy disappearing god 
Into some realm of undi^cover’d (lay ? 

Our business is with night — ’t is come. 

Bel. But not 

Gone. 

Arb. Let it roll on — we are ready. 

Bel Yes. 

Wouhl it were over I 

Arb. Does the prophet doubt, 

To whom the very stars siiine victory ? 

Bel. I do not doubt of victory — liut the victor. 

Arb. Well, let thy science settle tiiat. Meantime 
I have prejrared as many glittering spears 
>^s will uut-sparkle our allies — your planets. 

There is no more to thwart us. Tlie she-king, 

That less than woman, is even now upon 
The watersjvith his female mates. The order 
Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 

The first cup which he drains will be the last 
QuaflTd by the line of Nimrod. 

Bel. ^ 'T was a brave one. 

Arb. And is a weak one — 't is worn out — we 'll mend it 
Bel Art sure of that ? 

Arb. Its founder was a hunter — 

I am a soldier — ^what is there to fear? 

Bd. The soldier. 
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Arb. And the priest it may be : but 

If you thought thus, or think, why not retain 
Your king of concubines ? why stir me up ? 

Why spur me to this enterprise ? your own 
No less than mine ? 

Bel. Look to the sky ! 

Arb. I look. 

Bel. What seest thou? 

Arb. A fair summer’s twilight, and 

The gathering of the stars. 

Bel. .^nd midst them, mark 

Yon earliest, and the brightest, which so quivers, 

As it would quit its {)lacc in the blue ether. 

Arb. Well ! 

Bel. 'T is thy natal ruler — thy birth planet. 

Arb. (toucbifi;:; his scabbard). My star is in this scabbard : 
when it shines. 

It shall out-dazzle comets. I^et us think 
Of what is to be done to justify ^ 

Thy planets and their portents. When we conquer. 

They shall have temples — ay, and priests — and thou 
Shall be the pontiff of — what gods thou wilt ; 

For I observe that they are ever just. 

And own the bravest for the most devout. 

Bel. Ay, and the most devout for brave — thou hast not 
Seen me turn back from battle. 

Arb. No ; I own thee 

As firm in fight as Kabylonia’s captain, 

As .skilful in Chaldea’s worship : now. 

Will it but please thee to forget the priest, 

And be the warrior ? 

Bel Why not both ? 

Arb. The better; 

And yet it almost shames me, we shall h*tve 
So litde to effect. This woman’s warfare 
Degrades the very conqueror. To have pluck’d 
A bold and bloody despot frf)m his throne. 

And grappled with him, flashing steel with sted. 

That were heroic or to win or fail ; 

But to upraise my sword against this silkworm, 

And hear him whine, it may be 

Bd. Do not dt^pm it : 

He has that in him which may make jtou strife yet ; 
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And were he all you think, his guards are hardy, 

And headed by the cool, stern Salemcnes. 

Arb. They ’ll not resist 

Bel. Why not ? they 're soldiers. 

Arb. True, 

And tiierefore need a soldier to command them. 

Bel. That Salemenes is. 

Arb. But not their king. 

Besides, he hates the effeminate thing that governs, 

For the queen’s sake, his sister. Mark you not 
He keeps aloof from all the revels? 

Bel. But 

Not from tlie council — there he 's ever constant 
Arb. And ever thv\arted: what would you have more 
To make a rebel out of? A fool reigning, 

His blood dishonour’d, and himself disdain’d : 

Why, it is iirr revenge we work for. 

Bel. ' ' Could 

He hut be brought to think so : this I doubt of. 

Arb. What, if we sound him ? 

Bel. Yes — if the time served. 


Enter HaI-E.^. 

Bed. Satraps! The k.ng commands your presence at 
The feast to night. 

Bel. To hear is to obey. 

In the pavilion? 

Bal. No; here in the pal.ice. 

Ar’.. How! in the palace? it was not thus order’d. 
Bal. It is so ortler'd now. 

Arb. And why? 

Bal. 1 know not. 

May I retire? 

Arb. • Stay. 

Bel. (/o Arb. aside). Hush I let him go his way. 

(Al emately to Bal.) Yes, Balea, thank the monarch, kiss 
the hem 

Of his imperial rolx;, and say, his slaves 
Will take the crumbs he deigns to scatter from 
His royal table at the hour — ^was’t midnight? 

Bal. It was; the place, the hall of Nimrod. Lords, 

I ImliUe me before you, and depart. [Eodt Bauba. 
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Ard. I like not this same sudden change of place ; 
There is some mystery ; wherefore should he change it ? 

Bel. Doth he not change a thousand times a day ? 

Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 

And moves more parasangs in its intents 
Than generals in their marches, when they seek 
To leave their foe at fault. — Why dost thou muse ? 

Ari. He,loved that gay pavilion, — it was ever 
His summer dotage. 

Bel. And he loved his queen — 

And thrice a thousand harlotry besides — 

And he has loved all things by turns, except 
Wisdom and glory. 

Ard. Still — I like it not. 

If he has changed — why, so must we : the attack 
Were easy in the isolated bower, 

Beset with drowsy guards and dninken courtiers ; 

But in the hall of Nimrod 

Bel. Is it so ? 

Methought the haughty soldier fear’d to mount 
A throne too easily— does it disappoint thee 
To find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on ? 

Ark When the hour comes, 

Thou shalt perceive how far I fear or no. 

Thou hast seen my life at stake --anrl gaily play'd for; 

But here is more upon the die — a kingdom. 

Bel. I have foretold already — thou wilt win it: 

Then on, and prosper. 

Arb. Now were I a soothsayer, 

I would have boded so mu< h to myself. 

But be the stars obey'd — I cannot quarrel 
With them, nor their interpreter. Who 's here ? 

Enter Salemenes. 

Sal. Satraps! 

Bel. My prince I 

Sal. Well met — I sought ye both, 

But elsewhere than the paKtee. 

Arb. Wherefore so ? 

Sal. 'T is not the hour. 

Arb. The hour 1 — what hour ? 

Sal. Of^tnidoight 
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Bel. Midnight, my lord I 

Seri. What, are you not invited ? 

Bel. Oh 1 yes — we had forgotten. 

Sal. Is it usnal 

I'hus to forget a sovereign’s invitation? 

Arfi. Why — we but now received it 

Sal. Then why here ? 

Arb. On duty. 

Sal. On what duty? 

Bel. On the state’s. 

We have the privilege to approach the presence ; 

But found the monarch absent 
Sal. And I too 

Am upon duty. 

Arb. May we crave its purport ? 

Sal. To arrest two traitors. Guards 1 Within there I 


Enter Guards. 

Sal. {eonttnuifig). Satraps, 

Your swords. 

Bel. (delivering bis). My lord, behold my scimitar. 
Arb. (drawing bis sword). I’ake mine. 

Sal. (advancing). I will 

Arb. But in your heart the blade — 

The hilt quits not this hand. 

Sal. (drawing). How 1 dost thou brave me? 

’T is well — this saves a trial, and false mercy. 

Soldiers, hew down the rebel 1 
Arb. Soldiers 1 Ay— 

Alone you dare not 

Sal Alone ! foolish slave — 

Wiat is there in thee that a prince should shrink from 
Of open force ? We dreati thy tieason, not 
Thy strength : thy tooth is nought without its venom — 
The serpent’s, not the lion’s. Cut him down. 

Bel (interposing). Arbaces I arc you road ? Have I not 
render’d 

My sword ? Then trust like me our sovereign’s justice. 

Atb. No — I will sooner trust the stars thou prat’st o4 
And this slight arm, and die a king at least 
Of my own breath and body — so far that 
None else shall chain them. 
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Sal. (ta the Guards). You bear him and me. 

Take him not, — kill. 

\TTu Guards attack Akbaces, who defends himself 
valiantly and dexterously till they waver. 

Sal, Is it even so ; and must 

I do the hancman's office ? Recreants ! sec 
How you should fell a traitor. 

[Salfmenes attacks Arbaces. 


Enter Sardanapalus and Train. 

Sar. Hold your hands — 

Upon your lives, I say. What, deaf or drunken ? 

My sword ! O fool, 1 wear no sword : liere, fellow, 

Give me thy weapon. \To a Guard. 

\^AK\'»AVKVKL\:ssnaichcs a sword from one of the soldiers, 
and rushes between the combatants — they separate. 
Sar. In my very palace ! 

What hinders me from cleaving you in twain. 

Audacious brawlers? 

Bel. Sire, your justice. 

Sal. Or — 

Your weakness. 

Sar. {raising the sword). How ? 

&il. .Strike ! so the blow' ’s repeated 

Upon yon traitor — whom you spare a moment, 

I trust, for torture — I 'm content. 

Sar. What — him 1 

Who dares assail Arbaces ? 

Sal. II 

Sar. Indeed ! 

Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what warrant? 

Sal. {showing the signet). Thine. 

Arb. {conjused). The king’s I 

Sal. Yes I and let the king <x>nfirm it 

Sar. I parted not from this for such a pitirioose. 

Sxl. You parted with it for your safety — I 
Employ'd it for the best. Pronounce in person. 

Here I am but your slave — a moment past 
I was your representative, e 

Sar. Then sheathe 

Your swords. 

[Arbaces and Salemcnks return their swords to tht 
scabbards. 
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Sal. Mine’s sheathed; I pray you sheathe not 
yours : 

’T is the sole sceptre left you now with safety. 

Sar. A heavy one ; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 

{To a Guard). Here, fellow, take thy weapon back. Well, 
sirs. 

What doth this mean ? 

Bel. The prince must answer that 

Sal. Truth upon my part, treason upon theirs. 

Sar. Treason — Arbaces ! Treacliery and Beleses I 
That were an union 1 will not believe. 

Bel, Where is the proof? 

Sal. I '11 an.swer that, if once 

The king demands your fellow-traitor’s sword. 

Arh. {to Sal.). A sword which hath been drawn as oft 
as thine 

Against his foes. 

Sal. And now against his brother. 

And in an hour or so against himself. 

Sar. That is not possible : he dared not ; no — 

No — I ’ll not hear of sucli things.- These vain bickerings 
Aic spawn’d in courts by base intrigues, and baser 
Hirelings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 

You must have been deceived, ray brother. 

Sal. First , 

Let him deliver up his weapon, and 
Proclaim himself your subject by that duty. 

And I will answer all. 

Sar. Why, if I thought so— 

But no, it cannot be: the Mode .Arbaces — 

The trusty, rough, true soldier —the best cajHain 

Of all who discipline our nations No, 

I ’ll not insult him thus, to bid him render 
The scimitai; to me he never yielded 
Unto our enemies. Chief, keep your weapon, 

Sal. {delivering back the signet). Monarch, take back 
your signet. 

Sar. No, retain it ; 

But use it with more moderation. 

Sal. Sir^ 

I used it for your honour, and restore it 
Because 1 cannot keep it with my own. 

Bestow it on Arbaces. 
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Sar. ^ So I should : 

He never ask’d it 

Sal. Doubt not, he will h^ve it 

Without that hollow semblance of respect 

Bel I know not what hath prejudiced the prince 
So strongly 'gainst two subjects, than whom none 
Have been more zealous for Assyria’s weak 

Sal. Peace, factious priest, and faithless soldier ! thou 
Unitest in thy own person the worst vices 
Of the most dangerous orders of mankind. 

Keep thy smooth words and juggling homilies 
For those who know thee not Thy fellow’s sin 
Is, at the least, a bold one, and not temper’d 
By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Bel. Hear him, 

My liege — the son of Belus ! he blasphemes 
The worship of the land, which bows the knee 
Before your fathers. 

Sar. Oh I for that I pray you 

Let him have absolution. I dispense with 
The worship of dead men ; feeling that 1 
Am mortal, and believing that the race 
From whence I sprung arc — what I see them — ashes. 

Bel. King t do not deem so : they are with the stars, 
And 

Sar. You shall join them ere they will rise. 

If you preach further. — Why, this is rank treason. 

Sal. My lord I 

Sar. To school me in the worship of 

Assyria’s idols 1 Let him be released — 

Give him his sword. 

Sal My lord, and king, and brother, 

I pray ye pause. 

Sar. Yes, and be sermonised. 

And dtnn'd, and deafen’d with dead men'and Baal, 

And all Chaldea’s starry mysteries. 

Bel. Monarch 1 respect them. 

Sar. Oh \ for that — I love them j 

I love to watch them in tne deep blue vault, 

And to compare them with my Mynha's eyes; 

I love to see tlieir rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates’ wave, 

As die l%ht breeze of midnight crisps the broad 
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And rolling waters, sighing through the sedges 
Which fringe his banks : but whether they may be 
Gods, as sorne say, or the abodes of gods, 

As others hold, or simply lamps of night, 

Worlds, or the lights of worlds, 1 know nor care not 
There ’s something sweet in my uncertainty 
I would not change for your Chaldean lore; 

Besides, I know of these all clay can know 
Of aught above it, or below it — nothing. 

I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty — 

When they shine on my grave I shall know neither. 

Bel, For neither, sire, say better. 

Sar. I will wait, 

If it so please you, pontiff, for that knowledge. 

In the mean lime receive your sword, and know 
That I j refer your service militant 
Unto your ministry — not loving either. 

Sal. (aside). His lusts have made him mad. 
must 1 save him, 

Spite of himself. 

Sar. Please you to hear me, Satraps I 

And chiefly thou, my priest, because I doubt thee 
More than the soldier; and would doubt thee all 
Wert thou not half a warrior ; let us jiart 
In peace — I ’ll not say pardon — which mu.st be 
Kam’d by the guilty ; this 1 ’ll not pronounce ye, 
Although upon this breath of mine tlepends 
Your own ; and, deadlier for ye, on my fears. 

But fear not — tor that I am soft, not fearful — 

And so live on. Were I the thing some think me, 
Your heads would now be dripping the last drops 
Of their attainted gore from the high gates 
Of this our palace, into the dry dust. 

Their only portion of the coveted kingdom 
They would be crown’d to reign o'er — let that pass. 
As 1 have said, I will not deem ye guilty, 

Nor deem ye guiltless. Albeit better men 
Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you ; 

And should 1 leave your fa\e to sterner judges. 

And proofs of all kinds, 1 might sacriflee 
Two men, who, whatsoe’er they now are, were 
Once honest. Ye are free, sirs. 

Ati. Site, this clemency- 


Then 
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B(l‘ {interrupting him). Is worthy of yourself j and, 
although innocent, 

We thank 

Sar. Priest ! keep your thanksgivings for Belus ; 

His offspring needs none. 

Bel. But being innocent 

Sar. Be silent. — Guilt is loud. If ye are loyal. 

Ye are injured men, .and should be sad, not grateful. 

Bel. So we should be, were justice always done 
By earthly power omnipotent; but innocence 
Must oft receive her right as a mere favour. 

Sar. That ’s a good sentence for a homily. 

Though not for iliis occasion. Prithee keep it 
To plead thy soveteign’s cause before his people. 

Bel. I trust there is no cause. 

Sar. No perhaps; 

But many causers : — if ye meet with such 
In the exercise of your inquisitive function 
On earth, or should you read of it in heaven 
In some mysterious twinkle of the stars. 

Which are your ciironicles, I pray you note, 

That there are worse things betwixt earth and heaven 
Than him who ruleth many and stays none ; 

And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows 
Enough to spare even those who would not spare him 
Were they once masters— but that ‘s doubtful Satraps 1 
Your swords and persons are at liberty 
To use them as ye will — but from this hour 
I have no call for either. Salemenes ! 

Follow me. 

{Exeunt Sardanapalus, S.m,kmfnes, and the ly-ain, 
&»c., leiwing Akb.^CES and BtiLEsra. 

Arh. Belescs 1 

Bel. Now, what think you ? 

Arh. That we are lost. 

Bel. That we have won the kingdom. 

Art. What? thus suspected — with the sword slung 
o'er os , 

But by a ^gle hair, and that still wavering, 

To be blown down by his im])enous breath 
Which spared os~why, I know not. 

Bel 

But let ttt profit by the interval. 


Seek not why j 
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The hour is still our own — our power the sarae — 

The nieht the same we destined. He hath changed 
Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainty 
As must make madness of delay. 

Art. And yet 

JBil. What, doubting still? 

Arb. He spared our lives, nay, more, 

Saved them from Saleinenes. 

Bel. And how long 

Will he so spare ? till the first drunken minute* 

Arb. Or sober, rather. Yet he did it nobly; 

Gave royally what wc had forfeited 
Basely 

Bel. Say bravely. 

Ark Somewhat of both, perhaps, 

But it has touchM me, ami, whate’er betide, 

I will no further on. 

Bel. And lose the world ! 

Ark Lose anything except my own esteem. 

Bel. I blush that we should owe our lives to such 
A king of distafts 1 

Arb. But no less we owe them ; 

And 1 should blush far more to take the grantor’s ! 

Bel Thou may'st endure whaie’er thou will — the stars 
Have written otherwise. 

Arb. Tiiough they came down, 

And marshaled me the way in ail their brigluness, 

I would not follow. 

Bel. This is weakness — worse 

Than a scared beldam’s dreaming of the dead. 

And waking in ihc dark. — Go to — go to. 

Arb. Methought he looked like Nimrod as he spoke, 
Even as tly proud imperial statue sta .ds 
Looking the monarch of the kings around it, 

And sways, while they but ornaim nt, the temple. 

Bel. I told you that you had too much depised him, 
And that there was some royalty within him — 

What then ? he is the nobler foe. 

Arb. Bttt we 

The meaner. — Would he had not spared us I 
Bel So— 

Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily ? 
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Ari. No — but it 'had been better to have died 
Than live ungrateful. 

Bel. Oh, the souls of some men I 

Thou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 
Fools treachery — and, behold, upon the sudden, 

Because for something or for nothing, this 
Rash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 

’Twixt thee and Salemenes, thou art turn’d 
Into — what shall I say ? — Sardanapalus 1 
I know no name more ignominious. 

Ard. But 

An hour ago, who dared to term me such 
Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 

I must forgive you, even as he forgave us-— 

Semiramis herself would not have done it. 

Bel. No — the queen liked no shareis of the kingdom, 
Not even a husband. 

Ard. I must serve him truly 

Bel. And humbly ? 

Arb. No, sir, proudly — being honest 

I shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven ; 

And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. 

You may do your own deeming — you have codes. 

And mysteries, and corollaries of 

Right and wrong, whicli I lack for my direction, 

And must pursue but wlrat a plain heart teaches. 

And now you know nte. 

Bel. Have you finish’d ? 

Arb. Yes- 

With you. 

Bet. And would, perhaps, betray as well 
As quit me I 

Arb. That’s a sac.-rdotal thought 

And not a soldier’s. } 

Bel. Be it what you will — 

Truce with these wranglings, and l)ut hear me 

Arb, No— 

There is more peril in yopr subtle spirit 
Than m a phalanx. 

Bel. If it must be so— 

1 11 on alone. 

Arb. Atone ! 

Bel. 


Thrones hold but one. 
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Arh. But this is fill’d. 

Bel. With worse than vacancy — 

A despised monarch. I.ook to it, Arbaces : 

I have still aided, cherish’d, loved, and urged you j 
Was willing even to seivc you, in the hope 
To serve and save Assyria. Heaven itself 
Seem’d to consent, and all events were friendly 
Even to the last, till that your spirit shrunk. 

Into a shallow softness ; but now*, rather 
Than see my country languish, I will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 

Or one or both, for sometimes both are one; 

And if I win, Arbaces is my servant. 

Arh. Your servant 1 

Bel. Why not ? better than be slav^ 

The paraorid slave of she Sardanapalus I 

Enter Pania. 

Pan. My lords, I Lear an order from the king. 

Arb. It is obey’d ere spoken. 

Bel. Notwithstanding, 

Let ’s hear it. 

Pan. Forthwith, on th.is very night. 

Repair to your rcsjKt tive satra])ics 
Of Babylon and Media. 

Bel. With our troops? 

Pan. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train. 

Arb. But 

Bel. It must be obey’d : 

Say, we depart. 

Pan. My order is to see you 

Depart, at^ not to bear your answer. 

Bel. {aside). Ay I 

Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan. I will retire to marshal forth the guard 
Of honour which iH-fits yo^r ran’-;, ai«d wait 
Your leisure, so that it the hour exceeds not. 

[Exit Pania. 


Bel. Now then obey 1 

Arb. Doubtless. 

BeL 


Yes, to the gated 
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'•V 

That grate the palace, which is now our prison — 

No further. v 

Ard. Thou hast harp’d the truth indeed I 
The realm itself, in all its wide extension, 

Yawns dungeons at each step for thee and me. 

Be/. Graves ! 

.Ari. If I thought so, this good sword should dig 

One more than mine. 

Bel. It shall have work enough. 

Let me hope better than thou augurest ; 

At present, let us hence as best we may. 

Thou dost agree with me in understanding 
This order as a sentence? 

Arb. Why, what other 

Interpretation should it bear ? it is 
The very policy of orient monarchs — 

Pardon and poison — favours and a sword— 

A distant voyage, and an eternal sleep. 

How many satraps in his father’s time — 

For he I own is, or at least was, bloodless— 

Bel. But will not, can not be so now. 

Arb. I doubt it 

How many satraps have I seen set out 
In his sire's diiy for mighty vice-royalties, 

Whose tombs are on their [Kith ! I know not how» 

But they all sicken'd by the way, it was 
So long and heavy. 

Bel. Let us but regain 

The free air of the city, and we ’ll shorten 
The journey. 

aUi. ’T will be shorten'd at the g.atea^ 

It may be. 

Bel. No ; they hardly will risk that, 

'They mean us to die privately, but not 
Within the palace or the city walls. 

Where we are known, and may have partisans t 
If they had meatnt to slay us here, we were 
No longer with the living Ix:t us hence, 

Arb. If 1 but thought he did not mean my life— 

Be/ Fool ! hence — what else should despotism alarm'd 
Mean ? Let us but rejoin our troops, and maicb. 

Arb. Towards our provinces ? 

BA. No i towards yomr kingdom. 
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There time, there 's heart, and hope, and power, and 
means, 

Which their half measures leave us in full scope.'— 

Away ! 

Arb. And I even yet repenting must 
Relapse to guilt I 

JBeL Self-defence is a virtue. 

Sole bulwark of all right Away, I say ! 

Let 's leave this place, the air growls thick and choking, 
And the walls have a scent of night shade— hence I 
Let us not leave them time for further council. 

Our quick departure proves our civic zeal ; 

Our quick departure hinders our good escort. 

The worthy Pania, from anticipating 
The orders of some parasangs from hence : 

Nay, there 's no other choice, but hence, I say. 

[Exit with Arb aces, who follows rductantly. 

Enter Sakoanapalus and Salemenes. 

Sar Well, all is romedied, and without bloodshed, 

That worst of mockeries of a remedy; 

We are now secure by these men^s exile. 

Sal. Yes, 

As he who treads on flowers is from the adder 
Twined round their roots. 

Sar. Why, what wouldst have me do? 

SaL Undo what you have done. 

Sar. Revoke my pardon ? 

SaL Replace the crown now tottering on your temples. 
Sar. That were tyranniail. 

SaL But sure. 

San We are so. 

What danger can they work upon the frontier? 

Sal. They are not there yet — never should they be so. 
Were I welt listen'd to. 

.San Nay, I have listened 

Impartially to ihec — why not to them? 

ScU. You may know that hereafter; as it is, 

I take my leave to order ftsrth the gxiard. 

Sar. And you will join us at the banquet ? 

Sal* Sir^ 

Dispense with me — I am no wassailer : 

Command me in all service save the Bacchantes. 

?ou IL 


9 
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iSar. Nay, but 't is fit to revel now and then. 

Sal. And fit that some should watch for those who revel 
Joaoft Am I permitted to depart? 

Sar. Yes Stay a moment, my good Salem^nes^ 

My brother, my best subject, better prince 

Than I am king. You should have been the monarch. 

And I — I know not what, and care not ; but 

Tliink not I am insensible to all 

Thine honest wisdom, and thy rough yet kind. 

Though oft reproving, sufferance of my follies. 

If I have spared these men against thy counsel. 

That is, their lives — it is not that I doubt 

The advice was sound ; but, let them live : we will not 

Cavil about their lives — so let them mend them. 

Their banishment will leave me still sound sleep, 

\Vhich their death had not left me. 

Sal. Thus you run 

The risk to sleep for ever, to save traitors — ' 

A moment’s pang now changed for years of crime. 

Still let them be made quiet. 

Sar. Tempt me not j 

My word is past 

Sal. But it may be recall’d. 

Sar. 'T is royal. 

Sal. And should therefore be decisive. 

This half indulgence of an exile serves 
But to provoke — a pardon should be full, 

Or it is none. 

Sitr. And who persuaded me 

After I had repeal’d them, or at least 
Only dismiss'd them from our presence, who 
Urged me to send them to their satrapies? 

Sal. True; that I had forgotten; that is, sire, 

If they e'er reach’d their satrapies — why. then, 

Reprove me more for my advice. 

And, if 

They do not reach them — look to it 1 — in safety. 

In safety, mark me — and security — 

.Look to thine own. ' 

Sal. Permit me to depart, 

Their safety shall be cared for. 

Sar. Gel thee hence, tten ; 

prithee, think more gently of thy brother. 
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SaL Sire, I shall ever duly serve my sovereign. 

[Exit Salemenes. 

Sar. {solus). That man is of a temper too severe ; 

Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
' Fiofti all the taints of common earth — while I 
Am softer clay, impregnated with flowers : 

But as our mould is, must the produce be. 

If I have err’d this time, 't is on the side 
Where error sits most lightly on that sensCi 
I know not what to call but it reckons 
With me ofttimes for pain, and sometimes pleasure; 

A spirit which seems placed about my heart 
To count its throbs, not quicken them, and ask 
Questions w'hich mortal never dared to ask me, 

Nor Baal, though an oracular deity — 

Albeit his marble face maje^lical 
Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
His brows to changed expression, till at times 
1 think the statue looks in act to speak. 

Away with these vain thoughts, I will be joyous— 

And here comes Joy’s true herald. 

Enter Myrrha. 

Myr. King ! the sky 

Is overcast, and musters muttering thunder, 

In clouds that seem approaching fast, and show 
In forked flasai s a commanding tempest. 

Will you then quit the palace? 

Sar. Tempest, say’stthou? 

Myr. Ay, my good lord. 

Sar, For my own part, I should be 

Not ill content to vary the smooth scene, 

And watch the warring elements ; but this 
Would little suit the silken garments and 
Smooth facSs of our festive friends. Say, Myrrha, 

Art thou of those who dread the roar of clouds ? 

Myr, In my own country we respect their voices 
A« auguries of Jove. 

Sar. Jovd! — ay, your Baal— 

Ours also has a property in thunder, 

And ever and anon some falling bolt 
Proves his divinity, — and yet sometimes 
Strikes his own altars. 

$ t 
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^yr. That were a- dread omen. 

Bar. Yes — for the priests. Well, we will not go forth 
Beyond the palace walls to-night, but make 
Our feast within. 

Myr. Now, Jove be praised 1 that he 

Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. 'I he gods 
Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself. 

And flash this storm between thee and thy foes, 

To shield thee from them. 

, Sar. ’ Child, if there be peril, 

hlethinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river's brink. 

Myr. Not so ; these walls 

Are high and strong, and guardeil. Treason has 
I'o penetrate through many a winding way. 

And massy portal ; but in the pavilion 
There is no bulwark. 

Sar. No, nor in the palace, 

Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 
Of cloud-fenced Caucasus, where the eagle sits 
Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery be : 

Even as the arrow finds the airy king, 

The steel will reach the earthly. But be calm j 
The men, or innocent or guilty, are 
Banish’d, and far upon their way. 

Myr. They live, then? 

Sar. So sanguinary ? Thou / 

Myr. I would not shrink 

From just infliction of due punishment 
On those who seek your life ; were 't otherwise, 

I should not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
The princely Salemenes. 

Sar. This is strange ; 

The gentle and the austere are both against me, 

And urge me to revenge. 

Myr. Tis a Greek virtue. 

Sat. But not a kingly one — I ’ll none on 't ; or 
If ever I indulge in 't, it shall be 
With kings — my equ.ils. * 

Myr. These men sought to be so. 

Sar. Myrrha, this is too feminine, and springs 

From fear 

M»r. For you. 
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Sar. ' No matter, still 't is fear. 

I have observed your sex, once roused to wrath, 

Are timidly vindictive to a pitch 
Of perseverance, which I would not copy. 

I thought you were exempt from this, as from 
The childish helplessness of Asian women. 

Myr. My lord, I am no boaster of ray love, 

Nor of ray attributes ; I have shared your splendour, 

And will partake your fortunes. You may live 
To find one slave more true than subject myriads : 

But this the gods avert ! I am content 
To be beloved on trust for what 1 fi. el. 

Rather than prove it to you in your griefs, 

Which might not yield to any cares < f mine. 

Sar. Grief cannot come where perfect love exists 
Except to iieighten it, and vanish Iroin 
'I'hat which it could not scare away. I^el 's in— 

The hour approaches, and we must piepare 
To meet the invited guests who grace our feast. 

[£xgunf. 
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ScKJtE I. — T/te IlctU of the Palact illuminated — SARD.^is'ArALUS 
and his Gueits at 'I'al'k. — A Storm 7oithout. and Thunder oeca- 
sionally heard dmin^ the Banquet. 

Sar. Fill full ! why this is as it shr.uld be : here 
Is my tnie realm, amid.st bright eyes and faces 
Happy as fair I Here sorrow cannot reach. 

i^m. Nor elsewhere — where the king is, pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar. Is not this better now than Nimrod's huntings, 

Or my w'ilA giandam's chase in search of kingdoms 
She could not keep when conquer’d ? 

Alt. Mighty though 

They were, as all thy royal line have been, 

Yet none of these who welt lieforc have reach'd 

The acm^ of Sardanapalus, who 

Has placed his Joy in peace — the sole true glory. 

Sar. And pleasure, good Altada, to which glory 
Is but the path. What is it that we seek ? 
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Enjoyment ! We have cut the way short to it, 

And not gone tracking it through human ashes, 

Making a grave with every footstep. 

Zam. No ; 

All hearts are happy, and all voices bless 
The king of peace, who holds a world in jubilee. 

Sar. Art sure of that ? I have iieard otherwise ; 

Some say that there be traitors. 

Zaw. Traitors they 

Who dare to say so 1 — T is impossible. 

Wliat cause ? 

Sar. Wiiat cause ? true, — fill the goblet up ; 

We will not think of them ; there are none such. 

Or if there be, they are gone. 

AH. Cluests, to my pledge 1 

Down on your knees, and drink a measure to 
The safety of the king — the monarch, say I ? 

The god Sardanap.ilus ! 

[Zames and the Guests kneel, and exclaim — 
Miglitier than 

His father Baal, the god Sanianapalus ! 

[Jt thunders as they kneel; some start ut< in confusion. 
Zam. Why do you rise, my friends ? in that .strong peal 
His father gods consented. 

Myr. Menaced, rather. 

King, wilt thou bear this mad impiety? 

d^r. Impiety ! — nay, if the sires who reign’d 
Before me can be gods, 1 ’ll not disgrace 
Their lineage. But arise, my pious friends ; 

Hoard your devotion for the thundcrer there : 

I seek but to be loved, not worshipp’d. 

Alt. Both — 

Both you must ever be by all true subjects. 

Sar. Methinks the thunders still increase; it is 
An awful night 

Alyr. Oh yes, for those w!io have 

No palace to protect their worsi.ipjjcrs. 

sir. That 's true, roy .VWrrha ; and could I cmivert 
My realm to one wide sh^ter for the wretched, 

I’d do it 

Myr. Thou ’rt no god, then, not to be 
Able to work a will so good and general, 

As thy wish would imply. 
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Sar. And your gods, then, 

Wlio can, and do not? 

Myr. Do not speak of that. 

Lest we provoke them. 

Sar. True, they love not censure 

Better than mortals. Friends, a thought has struck me ; 
Were tiiere no temples, would there, think ye, be 
Air worshippers? that is, when it is angry, 

And pelting as even now. 

Myr. The Persian prays 

Upon his mountain. 

Sar. Yes, when the sun shines. 

Myr. And I would ask if this your palace were 
Unroor d and desolate, how many flatt.rers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay low? 

Alt. i' he fair Ionian is too sarcastic 
Upon a nation whom she knows not well ; 

The Assyrians know no pleasure but their king’s. 

And homage is their pride. 

Sar. Nay, pardon, guests, 

The fair Greek’s readiness of speech. 

Alt. Pardon I sire : 

We honour her of all things next to thee. 

Hark 1 what was that ? 

Zam. That ! nothing but the jar 

Of distant [lortals shaken by the wind. 

Alt. It sounded like the clash of — hark again 1 
Zam. The big rain jtattering on the root. 

Sar. No more. 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in oniei ? 

Sing me a song of Sappito, her thou know'st. 

Who in thy country threw 

Enter Pania with Ms sword and garments bloody and 
disS-dered. The guests rise in confusion. 

Pan. {to the Guards). Look to tlie portals ; 

And with your best sjieed to the walls v^ithout 

Your arms! To arms I The king's in danger. Morntreh, 

Excuse this haste — 't is fa.\h. 

Sar, Speak on. 

Pan. It is 

As Salemenes fear'd ; the faithless satraps — [good Pania. 
Sar, You are wounded — give some wine. Take breath, 
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Pan. T is nothing — a mere flesh wound. I am worn 
More with speed to warn my sovereign, 

Than hurt in his defence. 

Myr. Well, sir, the rebels ? 

Pan. Soon as Arbaces and Belcses reach’d 
Their stations in the city, they refused 
To march ; and on my attempt to use the power 
Which I was delegated with, they call’d 
Upon their troops, who rose in fierce defiance. 

Afyr. All? 

Pan. Too many. 

Sar. Spare not of thy free speech, 

To spare mine ears the truth. 

Pan. My own slight guard 

Were faithful, and wliat's left of it is still so. 

Myr. And are tht ^e all the force still faithful ? 

Pan. N&— 

The Bactrians, now leii on by -Salemenes, 

Who even then was on his way, still urged 
By strong suspici' n of ;hc Midi.tn chiefs. 

Are numerous, and make strong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch by inch, and fonning 
An orb around the t alace, where tiu y mean 
To centre all their force, and ^ave the king. 

(i% hesitates.) I am charged to 

Myr. 'T is no time for hesitation. 

Pan. Prince Salemenes doth implore the king 
To arm himself, although but for a moment, 

And show himself unto the soldiers: his 
Sole presence in this instance might do more 
I'han hosts can do in hts behalf. 

Sar. What, ho 1 

My armour there. 

Myr. And wilt thou? 

Sar. Will I not? 

Ho, there ! — but seek not for the buckler : ’t is 
Too heavy : a light cuirass and my sword. 

Where are the rebels ? ^ 

Pan. .Scarce a furlong’s length 

From the outward wall the fiercest conflict rages. 

Sar. Then I may charge on horseback. Sfero, hO I 
Order my horse out. — There is space enough 
Even in our courts, and by the outer gate, 
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To marshal half the horsemen of Arabia. 

[£xii Sfero /(?r the armour. 

Myr. How I do love thee I 

Sar. I ne’er doubted it 

Myr. But now I know thee. 

Sctr. {to his Attendant), liring down my spear loo. — 
Where’s Salemenes? 

Fan. Where a soldier should be, 

In the thick of the fight 

Sar. Then hasten to him Is 

The path still open, and communication 
Left 'twixt the paKice and the phalanx ? 

Pan. was 

When I late left him, and I have no fear : 

Our troops were steady, and the phalanx form’d. 

Sar. IVll him to spare his person for the present, 

And that I will not spare my own — and say, 

I come. 

Pan. There ’s victory in the stvj word. 

[Exit Pania. 

Sar. Altadu— /'aines — forth, and arm ye ! There 
Is all in readiness in the armoury. 

Sec that the women ari bestow’d in safety 
In the remote apartments: let a guard 
Be set before them, with strict charge to quit 
I'he post but with their lives — command it, 2^ames. 
Altada, arm yourself, and return here ; 

Your ix)st is near our person. 

[Exa4nt ZvMES, Altada, and all save Myrrha. 

Enter Sfero and others with the Kin^s Arms^ 6-c* 

S/e. * your armour. 

Sar. {arming himself). Give me the cuirass — so: my 
baldri^; now 

My sword : I ha<l forgot the helm — where is it? 

That ’s well — no, ’l is too heavy : you mistake, loo— 

It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. ^ 

sire, I deem'd 

That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath— and trust ot^ 

This is of better metal, though less rich. 
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Sar. You deem’d ! Are you too turn’d a rebel ? 
Fellow ! 

Your part is to obey : return, and — no— 

It is too late — I will go forth without it. 

Sfe. At least, wear this. 

Wear Caucasus 1 why, ’t is 

A mountain on my temples. 

Sfe. Sire, the mea’.iest 

Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to f-attle. 

All men will recognise you — for the storm 

Has ceased, and the moon breaks forth in her brightness. 

Sar. I go fortli to be recognised, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now — my spear 1 I ’m arm’d. 

[/« going stops short., and turns to SferO. 
Sfero— I had forgotten — bring the mirror. 

Sfe. The mirror, sire? 

t&r. Yes, sir, of polish’d br:i.ss, 

Brought from the spoils of India — but be speedy. 

yExit Sfero. 

Sar. Myrrha, retire unto a place of safety. 

Why went you not forth with the other damsels ? 

Myr. Because my place is here. 

Sar. And when I am gone— 

Myr. I follow. 

Sar. You ! to battle ? 

Myr. If it were so, 

'T were not the first Greek girl had trod the path. 

I will await here your return. 

Sar. The place 

Is spacious, and the first to be sought ou^ 

If they prevail ; and, if it be .so. 

And I return not— — 

Myr, Still we meet again. 

Sar. How? 

Myr. In the s|x)t where all must meet at last— 

Id Ha<!es I if there be, as I believe, 

A shore beyond the Styx ; and if there be not. 

In ashes. 

Sar. Darest thou s6 much? 

Myr. I dare all things 

Except survive what I have loved, to be 
A rebel’s booty : forth, and do your bravest. 
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Re-enter Sfbro with the fnirroK\ 

Sar. {looking at himself). This cuirass fits me well, the 
baldric better, 

And the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 

\Flings away the helmet after trying it again. 
Passing well in these toys ; and now to prove them, 
Altada ! Where 's Altada? 

Sfe. W aiting, sire, 

Without : he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar, True; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
By riglit of blood, derived from age to age. 

Myrrha, embrace me; yet once more — < nee more — 

Love me, whate’er betide. My chielest glory 
Shrdl be to make niv* worthier of your love. 

Myr, (jO forth, and conquer 1 

[Exeunt Sadanapalus and .SFERa 
Now, I am alone, 

All are gone forth, and of that all how few 
Perhaps return I Let him but vanquish, and 
Me perish ! If he vanquidi not, I perish ; 

For I will not outlive him. He has wound 
About my heart, I know not how nor why. 

Not for that he is king; for now his kingdom 
Rocks UJidcrneath his throne, and the earth yawns 
To yield him no more of it than a grave ; 

And yet I love him more. Oh, mighty Jovel 
Forgive this monstrous love fora barbarian, 

Who knows not of Olympus I yes, I love him 
Now, now, far more than — Hark — to the war shout ! 
Methinks it nears. If it should bo so, 

[She d^aws forth a small Hal, 
This cunning Colchian poison, which my father 
Learn'd to tcom[>ound on Euxine shores, and taught me 
How to preserve, shall free me ! It had freed me 
Long ere this hour, but that 1 loved, until 
I half forgot I was a slave : — where all 
Are slaves save on<^ and p|Oud of servitude, 

So they are served in turn by something lower 
In the degree of bondage, w^e forget 
That shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again that shout 1 and now the clash 
Of arms — and now — and now— 
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Enter Altada. 

Alt. Ho, Sfero, ho ! 

Myr. He is not herej what wouldst thou with him? 
How 

Goes on the conflict? 

Alt, Dubiously and fiercely. 

Myr. And the king ? 

Alt. Like a king. I must find SferOi 

And bring him a new spear and his own helmet. 

He fights till now bare-headed, and by far 
Too much exposeti. The soldiers knew his face, 

And the foe too \ and in the moon’s broad light. 

His silk tiara and his flowing hair 
Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow 
Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 

And the broad fillet which crowns both. 

Myr. Y e gods, 

Who fulminate o’er my father’s land, protect him ! 

Were you sent by the king ? 

Alt. By Salemenes, 

Who sent me privily upon this charge, 

Without the knowledge of the careless sovereign. 

The king ! the king tights as he revels ! ho ! 

What, Sfero I I will seek the armoury — 

He must be there. [Exit Altada. 

Myr, ’T is no dishonour — no — 

"r is no dishonour to have love<l this man. 

I almost wish now, what I never wi.sh'd 
Before, that he were Grecian. If Alcides 
Were shamed in wearing Lydian (imphale's 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distaff •, surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 

Nursed in effeminate arts from youth to manhood, 

And rushes from the banquet to the battle. 

As though it were a be<l of love, deserves 
That a Greek girl should be his paramour, 

And a Greek bard his mimstrel, a Greek tomb 
His monument. How gqes the strife, sir I 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer. Los^ 

Lost almost past recovery. 21arnc3 ! Where 

Is Zames? 
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Myr. Posted with the guard apjiointed 
To watch before the apartment of the women. 

[Exit Officer. 

Myr. (sola). He 's gone j and told no more than that 
all ’s lost ! 

What need have I to know more? In those words 
Those little words, a kingdom and a king, 

A line of thirteen ages, and the lives 
Of thousands, and the fortune of all left 
With life, are merged ; and I, too, with the great, 
l.ike a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Which bore it, shall be nothing. At the least, 

My fate is in my keeping : no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoils. 

Enter Pania. 

Pan. Away with me, 

Myrrha, without delay ; we must not lose 
A moment — all that ’s left us now. 

Myr. The king ? 

Pan. Sent me here to conduct you hence, beyond 
The river, by a secret passage. 

Myr. Then 

He lives — 

Pan. And charged me to secure your life, 

And beg you to live on for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you. 

Myr. Will he then give way ? 

Pan. Not till the last. Still, still he does whate'er 
De.spair can do ; and step by step disputes 
The very palace. 

M^'r. They are here, then : — ay, 

Thetr shouts come ringing through the andent halls, 
Never prolaned by reijel echoes till 
This fatal night. Farewell, .Assyria's line I 
Farewell to all of Nimrod I Kven the name 
Is now no more. 

Pan, kvivj Vlith me— away I 

Myr. No : I ‘11 die here 1— Away, and tell your kin 
1 loved him to the last 
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Enter Sardanapalvs and Salemenes with Soldiers. Pania 
quits Myrrha, and ranges himself with t/^m. 

Sar. Since it is thus, 

We ’ll die where we were born — in our own halls, 

Serry your ranks — stand firm. I have despatch'd 
A trusty satrap for the guard of Zames, 

All fresh and faithful ; they ’ll be here anon. 

All is not over. — Pania, look to Myrrha. 

[P.^NiA returns tenvards Myrrha. 
Sal, We have breathing time; yet once more charge, 
my friends — 

One for Assyria ! 

Sir. Rather say for Bactria ! 

My faithful Bactrians, I will henceforth be 
King of your nation, and we ’ll hold together 
This realm as province. 

Sal. Hark ! they come — they come. 

Enter Belese.s and Arbacf..s with the Rebels. 

Arb. Set on, we have them in the toil. Charge ! 
charge I 

Bel. On! on! — Heaven fights for us, and with us — 
On! 

\They charge th King and Salemenks with th ir tr.Htps, 
who defend themseives till the arrtval of Zames with 
the Guard before mentioned. The Rebels are the t 
drizten of , and pur ued by S\leme.ve.s, A< the 

King is going to Join the pursuit, Beleses O'osses him, 
Bel. Ho I tyrant — / will end this war, 

Sar. Even so, 

My warlike priest, and precious prophet, and 
Grateful and trusty subject : yield, I pray thvC. 

I would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 
jRather than dip my hands in holy bloock 
Bd. lliine hour is come. 

Sar. No, thine. — I 've lately read, 

Though but a young a.strologcr, the stars ; 

And ranging remnd the zitdiac, found thy fate 
In the sign of the Scor|)ion, which proclaims 
Hiat thou wilt now be crush’d. 

Bel. But not by thee. 

\They fght ; BELE.SES is wounded and disarmed. 
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Sar. {raising his sword to despatch him, exclaims ) — 

Now call upon thy planets, will they shoot 
From thie sky to preserve their seer and credit? 

\A party of Rebels enter and rescue Beleses. They assail 
the King, who, in turn, is rescued by a Party of his 
Soldicfs, who drive the Rebels off. 

The villain was a prophet after all. 

Upon them — ho 1 there — victory is ours. 

[Exit in pursuit. 

Myr. {to Pan.). Pursue ! Why stanil’st thou here, and 
leav'st the ranks 

Of fellow-soldiers conquering without thee? 

Pan. The king’s command was not to quit thee. 

Myr. Me I 

Think not of me — a single soldier’s arm 
Must not 1 e wanting now. I ask no guard, 

I need no guard : what, with a world at stake. 

Keep watch upon a woman? Hence, 1 say, 

Or thou art shamed ! Nay, then, / will go forth, 

A feeble female, ’midst their desjjerate strife. 

And bid thee guard me there — where thou shouldst shield 
Thy sovereign. [Exit Myrrha. 

Pan. Yet stay, damsel ! — She is gone. 

If aught of ill betide her, better I 
Had lost my life. Sardanapalus holds her 
Far dearer than his kingdom, yet he fights 
For that too ; and Gin I do les.s than he, 

Who never flash'd a scimitar till now ? 

Myrrha, return, and I obey you, though 

In disobedience to the monarch. [Exit Pania. 

Enter Altada and Sfero by an opposite door. 

Alt. Myrrha ! 

What, gone? yet she was here when the fight raged. 

And Pania*also. Can aught have befallen them ? 

Sfe. 1 saw both safe, when late the rebels fled ; 

They probably are but retired to make 
Their way back to the harem. 

Alt. » If the king 

Prove victor, as it seems even now he must^ 

And miss his own Ionian, we are doom’d 
To worse than captive rebels. 
l^e. Let us trace them ; 
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She cannot be fled far ; and, found, she makes 
A richer prize to our soft sovereign 
Than his recover’d kingdom. 

Alt. Baal himself 

Ne’er fought more fiercely to win empire, than 
His silken son to save it : he defies 
All augury of foes or friends ; and like 
The close and sultry summer’s day. which liodes 
A twilight tempest, bursts forth in such thunder 
As sweeps the air and deluges the earth. 

The man ’s inscrutable. 

S/e, Not more than others. 

All are the sons of circumstance : away — 

Let ’s seek the slave out, or prepare to be 
Tortured for his infatuation, and 

Condemn’d without a crime. [/Lveunt. 

£nter SxLEidESES and Soldiers, 

Sal. The triumph is 

Flattering; they are be.iten backward from the palace, 
And we have open’d regular a .cess 
To the troops station'd on the other side 
Euphrates, who may still be true ; nay, must be, 

When they hear of our victory. — But where 
Is the chief victor? where's the king? 

Enter Sardanapalus, eum suis, and Mvrrha. 

Sar. Here, brother. 

Sal. Unhurt, I hope. 

Sar. Not quite ; but let it p-ass. 

We ’ve clear’d the palace 

Sal. And I trust the city. 

Our numbers gather ; and I ’ve order'd onward 
A cloud of Parthians, hitherto reserved. 

All fresh and fiery, to be pourM tqjon the,n 
In their retreat, which soon will be a flight 
Sar. It is already, or at least they march’d 
Faster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 

Who spared no speed. loam spent ; give me a seat 
Sal. There stands the throne, sire. 

Sar. 'T is no place to rest on, 

For mind nor body : let me have a couch, 

\They plate a seat. 
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A peasant’s stool, I care not what : so — now 
I breathe more freely. 

Sa/. This great hour has proved 

The brightest and most glorious of your life. 

Sar. And the most tiresome. Where 's my cupbearer ? 
Bring me some water. 

Sal {smiling). 'T is the first time he 

Ever had such an order : even I, 

Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 

Blood — doubtless. 

But there 's enough of that shed ; as for wine, 

I have Icarn’d to-night the price of the pure element : 
Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renew’d. 

With greater strength than the grape ever gave me. 

My charge upon tlie rebels. W’here’s the soldier 
Who gave me water in his helmet? 

One of the Guards. Slain, sire 1 

An arrow pierced hi' brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To place it on his brows. 

Sar. Slain I unrewarded ! 

Ami slain to serve my thirst ; that ‘s hartl, j oor slave I 
! iad he but lived, I would have gorged him with 
Gold ; all the gold of earth could ne'er repay 
The pleasure of that draught ; for 1 was parch'd 
As I am now. \ l bring soaicr — he drinks. 

I li\e again — from hencelorth 
The goblet I reserve lor hours of love, 

But war on water. 

Sal And that bandage, sire, 

Which girds your arm ? 

Sar. A scratch from bnive Beieses. 

Oh^ he is woundetl 1 

Sar, Not too much of that; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful, 

Now I am cooler. 

Afyr, You have bound it with — — ■ 

Sar. lire fillet of my diadem ; the first time 
That ornament was ever aught to me 
Save an encumbrance. 

A/yr. {to the Attendants), Summon speedily 
YOU IL T 
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A leech of the most skilful : pray, retire t 
I will unbind your wound and tend it. 

Sar. Do so, 

For now it throbs sufficiently : but what 
Know’st thou of wounds? yet wherefore do 1 ask? 
Know’st thou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion? 

Sa/. Herding with the other females. 

Like frighten’d antelopes. , 

Sar. No: like the dam 

Of the young lion, femininely raging 
(And femininely meaneth furiously, 

Because all passions in excess are female) 

Against the hunter flying with her cub, 

She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers, 

In the pursuit. 

SaJ. Indeed 1 

Sar. You see, this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 

Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her ; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart; her voice that clove through all the din, 

As a lute pierceth through the cymbals' clash. 

Jail’d but not drown’d l<y the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling witii their owti bom whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp ; — all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself. 

Come down to hail us hers. 

Sai. {aside). This is too mbch. 

Again the love-fit ’s on him, and all '.s lost, 

Unless we turn his thoughts. {Aloud.) But pray thee, sire. 
Think of your wound — you said even now 't was painful. 

Sar. That ’s true, too j bet I must not think of it. 

Sal. I have look’d to all things needful, and will now 
Receive reports of progress marie in such 
Orders a.s 1 had given, and then return 
To hear your further pleasure. 
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Sar. Be it sa 

Sal. {in retiring). Myrrha ! 

Myr. Prince 1 

SaL You have shown a soul to-night, 

Which, were he not my sister^s lord But now 

I have no time : thou lov'st the king? 

Myr. I love 

Sardanapalus. 

Sal. j, But wouldst have him king still? 

Myr. I would not have him less than what he should be. 
Sal. Well then, to have him kin;;, and yours, and all 
He should, or should not be ; to have him livt^ 

Let him not sink l>ack into luxury. 

You have more power upon his sfurit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or fierce rebellion 
Raging without: look well that he relapse not. 

Myr. There needed not the voice of Saleinenes 
To urge me on to this: I will not fail. 

All that a woman’s weakness can 

Sal. Is power 

Omnipotent o’er such a heart as his : 

Exert it wisely. \Exit Salvmf.nes, 

Sar. MyiTha I what, at wliispers 

With rny stern brother? I shall s(»on be jealous, 

Afyr. {smiling). You have cause, sire ; for on the earth 
there breathes not 

A man more worthy of a woman’s love, 

A soldier’s trust, a subject’s reverence, 

A king’s esteem — the whole world’s admiration 1 
Sar. Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 
Hear those s^veet lips grow elo juent in aught 
That throw's tne into shade ; yet you speak truth. 

Myr. And now retire, to have your wound look’d to. 
Pra^ lean on me. 

MK Yes, love 1 but not from pain. 

[Exeunt omties. 
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ACT IV. 

e 

Scene I. — Sardanapai.us discovered sleeping upon a Couch^ 
and occasionally disturbed in his slumbers, with Myrrha 
watching, ^ 

^ Myr, (sola, gazing), I have stolen upon his rest, if 
rest it be, 

Which thus convulses slumber : shall J wake him ? 

No, he seems cilrner. Oh, thou God of Quiet I 
Whose reign is o’er seal’d eyelids and soft dreams, 

Or deep, deep sleei>, so as to be unfathom’d, 

Look like thy brother, Death, — so still, so stirless—- 
For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Of thy stem, silent, and unwakening twin. 

Again he moves — again the play of pain 
Shoots o’er his features, as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the l>l:)St 
Ruffles the autumn leaves, that dropping cling 
Faintly and motionless to their loved boughs, 

I must awake him — yet not yet ; who knows 

Froru what I rouse him ? It seems pain ; but if 

I quicken him to header pain ? The fever 

Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 

His wound, though slight, may cause all this, and shake 

Me more to see tuan him to suffer. No : 

Let Nature use her own maternal means, 

And I await to second, not disturb her. 

Sar. (awakening). Not so— although yc mukipliei the 
stars, 

And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you and with you I I would not so pukihase 
The empire of eternity. Hence — hence— 

Old hunter of the earliest brutes ! and ye, 

Who hunted fellow^reaturcs as if brutes I 
Once bloody mortals — and now bloodier idols, 

If your priests lie not I Aiid thou, ghastly beldame I 
Dripping w ith dusky gore, and trampling on 
The carcasses of Indc — away ! away ! 

Where am I ? Where the sf>ec’tres ? Where No — tliat 

Is no false phantom t I should know it ’midst 
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All that the dead dare gloidtmly raise up 

From their black gulf to daunt the Hvin|;. Myrrha ! 

Myr. Alas ! thou art paid, and on thy brow the drops 
Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush — 

Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another world, 

And thou art ford of this. Be of good cheer ; 

All will go well 

Sar. Thy hand — so — 't is thy hand ; 

T* IS flesh ; ^asp — clasp — ^yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 

Myr. At least know me 

For what I am, and ever must be— thine. 

Sar. I know it now. I kiiow this life again. 

Ah, Myrrha ! I have been where we shall be. 

Myr. My lord ! 

Sar. 1 ’ve been i’ the giave — where w'orms are lords. 

And kings are-^ But I did not deem it so; 

1 thought ’t was nothin e. 

Myr. So it is ; except 

Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be. 

Sar. Oh, Myrrha ! if 

Sleep shows such things, what may not death disclose ? 

Myr. I know no evil de.it!’. can show, which life 
Has not already sltown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore where mind survives, ’t will be .is mind, 

All unincorporate : or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumbrous ch. g of clay. 

Which stalks, methinks, between our souls .md heaven, 
And fetters us to cart). — at least the phantom, 

Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 

Sar. 1 fear it not ; but 1 have felt — have seen — 

A legion ofrfhe dead. 

Myr. And so have I. 

The dust we tread upon was once alive, 

And wretched. But proceed : what hast thou seen ? 
Speak it, ’t will lighten thy dimm d mind. 

Sar. Methought 

Afyr. Yet pause, thou art tired — in pain— -exhausted; all 
Which can impair both strength and spirit ; seek 
Rather to sleep again. 

Sar, 


Not now — 1 would not 
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Dream, though I know it now to be a dream, 

What I have dreamt : — ^and canst thou bear to hear it ? 

Myr. I can bear all things, dreams of life or death, 
Which I participate with you in semblance 
Or full reality. 

Sar. And this look’d real, 

1 tell you : after that tliese eyes were open, 

I saw them in their flight — for then they fled. 

Myr. Say on. 

, Sar. I saw, that is, I dteam’d myself 

Here — here — even where we are, guests as we were. 
Myself a host that deem’d himself but guest, 

Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 

But, on my right hand and my left, instead 
Of thee and 2kimes, and our custom’d meeting. 

Was ranged on my left liand a haughty, dark. 

And deadly face ; I could not recognise it, 

Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where ; 

The features were a giant’s, and the eye 
\Vas still, yet lighted , his long locks curl’d down 
On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads featiier’d from the eagle’s wing, 

That peep’d up bristling through his serpent hair. 

I invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but he answer’d not; I fill’d it 
He took it not, but stared upon me, till 
I trembled at the fix’d glare of his eye : 

I frown’d upon him as a king should frown ; 

He frown’d not in his turn, but look’d upon me 
With the same asfiert, which appall’d me more, 

Because it changed not ; and I turn’d for refuge 
To milder guests, and sought them on the right, 

Where ti.ou wert wont to be. But—— [//e pames. 
Myr. What instead ? 

Sar. In thy own chair — thy own place in the banquet — 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle— but 
Instead— a grey-hair’d, wither’d, blocHly-eycd, 

And bkx>dy-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing. 

Female in garb, and crowmd upon the brow, 

Funow’i! with year^ yet sneering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 

Sate : — my veins curbed. 

Myr, Is this all ? 
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Sar. Upon 

Her right hand — ^her lank, bird-like right hand — stood 
A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fill’d with — what I saw not^ 

But turn’d from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 

Of various aspects, but of one expression. 

Myr. And felt you not this a mere vision? 

. Sar. No : 

It was so palpable, I could have touch’d them. 

I turn’d from one face to another, in 
The hope to find at last one which I knew 
Ere I saw theirs ; but no — ail turn’ll ujton me. 

And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but stared, 

Till I grew stone, as they seem’d half to be, 

Yet breaching stone, for I felt life in them. 

And life in me : there was a horrid kind 
Of sympathy between us, as if they 
Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth And rather let me see 

Death all than such a being 1 

Myr. And the end ? 

Sar. At last I sate, marble, as they, when rose 
The hunter and the crone ; and smiling on me — 

Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiied upon me — I should say. 

His lips, for his ev es moved not — and the woman’s 
Turn lips relax'd to something like a smile. 

Both rose, and the crown’d figures on each hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades — 

Mere mimics even in death-— but I sate still: 

A desperate courage crept through every limb, 

And at the last I fear’d them not, but laugh’d 
Full in their phantom faces. But then — then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine : I took it, 

And grasp’d it — but it melted from my own ; 

While he too vanish’d, ani left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he look’d so. 

Myr. And was ; the ancestor of heroes, tot^ 

And thine no less. 

Sar. 


Ay, Myrrha, but the woman, 
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The female who remain’d, she flew upon me, 

And burnt my Ups up wth her noisome kisses , 

And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us, till 
Each form’d a hideous river. Still she clung ; 

The other phantoms, like a row of statues. 

Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 

In Ueu of her remote descendant, I 

Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 

Then — then — a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng'd thick and shapeless : I was deatl, yet feeling- 
Buried, and raised again — consumed by worms. 

Purged by the flames, and wither’d in the air I 
I can fix nothing further of my thoughts. 

Save that I long’d for thee, and sought for thee, 

In all these agonies, — and woke and found thee. 

Myr. So shalt thou find me ever at thy sitie, 

Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 

But think not of these things —the mere creations 
Of late events, acting upon a frame 
Unused to toil, yet over-wrought by toil 
Such as might try the sternest. 

Sar, I am better. 

Now that I see thee once more, what was seen 
Seems nothing. 

Enter Salemenes. 

Sal. Is the king .so soon awake? 

Sar. Yes, brother, and 1 would I had not slept j 
For all the predecessors of our line 
Rose up, methought, to dr.ig me down to them. 

My fiither was amongst tht.m, too ; but he, 

I know not why, kept from me, leaving" me 
Between the hunter-founder of our race, 

And her, the homicide and husband-killer, 

Whom you call glorious. 

Sal. So I term you also, 

Now you have shown a spi«t like to hers. 

By day-break I propose that we set forth, 

And charge once more the rebel crew, who still 
Keep gathering head, repubed, but not quite quell’d. 
Sar. How wean the ni^ht? 
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Sal. There yet reimin some hours 

Of daikness : use them for your further rest 

Sar. No, not to-night, if 'tis not gone: methought 
I pass’d hours in that vision. 

Myr. Scarcely one j 

I watch’d by you ; it was a heavy hour. 

But an hour only. 

Sar. Let us then hold council j 

To-morrow we set forth. 

Sal. But ere that time, 

I ha<l a grace to seek. 

Sar. 'T is granted. 

Sal. Hear it 

Kre you reply too re.idily ; and ’t is 
1 or your ear only. 

Myr, I’rince, I take my leave. [£xit Mvrrha. 

Sal. That slave deserves her freedom. 

Sar. Freedom only 1 

That slave deserves to share a throne. 

Sal. Your patience — 

'T is not yet v.icaut, and ’t is of its jrartner 
I come to speak with you. 

Sar. How 1 of the queen ? 

Sal. Even so. I judged it fitting for their safety 
That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with her children 
For Paphlagonia, whore our kinsman Cotta 
Governs ; and there at all events secure 
My nephews atid your son.s their lives, and with them 
Their Just pretensions to the c^own in case 

Sar. 1 perish — as is probable : well thought — 

Let them set forth with a sure escort. 

Sal. That 

Is all provided, and the galley ready 
'I'o drop down the Euphrates : but ere they 
Depart, wiTl you not see 

•for. My sons? It may 

Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep; 

And what can I reply to conuort thorn, 

Save with some hollow hoftes and ill-worn smiles? 

You know I cannot feign. 

Sal. But you can fed I 

At least, 1 trust so ; in a word, the queen 
Requests to see you ere you part — for ever. 
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Sar. Unto what end? what purpose? I will grant 
Aught — ^all that she can ask — but such a meeting. 

.So/. You know, or ought to know, enough of women. 
Since you have studied them so steadily. 

That what they ask in aught that touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy than the whole c.xternal world. 

I think as you do of my sister’s wish ; 

But 'twas her wish — she is my sister — you 
Her husband — will you grant it? 

Sar. ’T will be useless : 

But let her come. 

Sa/. I go. [Exit Salemenes. 

Sar. We have lived asunder 

Too long to meet again — and now to meet I 
Have I not cares enow, and p.aiigs enow, 

To bear alone, that we must mingle sorrows. 

Who have ceased to mingle love ? 


Re-enter Salkmehks and Zarima. 

Sal. My sister ! Courage : 

Shame not our blood with trembling, but remember 
From whence we spnmg. The queen is present, sire. 

Zar. I pray thee, l>rother, leave me. 

Sal. Since you a.sk it. 

[.£■.«/ SALE-MrNES. 

Zar. Alone with him I How many a year has pass’d, 
Though we are still so young, since we have met, 

Which I have worn in widow'hood of heart ! 

He loved me not ; yet he seems little changed — 

Changed to me only — would the change were nnituall 
He speaks not — scarce regards me — not a word, 

Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect, 

Indifferent, not austere. My lord ! 

Sar. ZariTia I 

Zar. No, not Zarina — do not .say Zainm. 

That tone— that word — annihilate long years. 

And things which make tiicm longer. 

Sar. , " ’T is too late 

To think of these past dreams. Let 's not repro.Jch— 

That is, reproach me not for the lut time 

Zar. And Jirst, I ne’er reproach'd you. 

S«r. ’Tismoft tniej 
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And that reproof comes heavier on my heart 

'I'han But our hearts are not in our own power. 

Zrn Nor hands ; but I gave both. 

Bar. Your brother said 

It was your will to see me ere you went 

From Nineveh with {fie hesitates). 

Zar. Our children : it is true. 

I wish’d to thank you that you have not tlivided 
My heart from all that’s left it now to love — 

'I'hose who are yours and mine, who look like you, 

And look upon me as you look’d upon me 

Once but they have not changed 

Sar. Nor ever will, 

I fain would have them dutiful. 

Zar. I cherish 

Those infants, not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother, but as a fond woman. 

They are now the only tie between us. 

Sar. Deem not 

1 have not done you justice : rather make them 
Resemble your own line than their own sire. 

I trust them with you- -to you; fit tliem for 

A throne, or, if that be denied You have heard 

Of this night’s tumults? 

Zar. I had half forgotten. 

And could have welcomed any grief save yours, 

Which gave me to beboiii your face again. 

Sar. 'I’he throne — 1 s.iy it not in tear- but ’tis 
In jicrit : they j.<crh.n>s may never mount it] 

But let tliem not for this lose sight of it. 

I will dare all tilings to bequeath it them ; 

But if I fail, then th y must win it back 
Bravely— and, won, we.ar it wisely, not as I 
Have was^jf'il down my royalty. 

Zar. They ne’er 

Shall know from me of aught but w hat may honour 
Their father’s memory. 

Sar. Rather let them hear 

The truth from you than from a trampling world. 

If they be in adversity, they'll learn 

Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownless princes. 

And find that all their father's sins are theirs. 

My boys ! — 1 could have borne it were I childless. 
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Zeir. Oh ! do not say so— do not poison all 
My peace left, by unwishing that thou wert 
A father If thou conquerest, they shall reign, 

And honour him who saved the realm for them, 

So little cared for as his own ; and if 

Sar. T is lost, all earth will cry out, thank your father I 
And they will swell the echo with a curse. 

Zar. That they shall never do ; but rather honour 
The name of him, who, <lying like a king, 

Tn his last hours did more for his own memory 
Than many monarchs in a length of days, 

Which date the flight of time, but make no annals. 

Sar. Our annals draw perchance unto their close ; 

But at the least, whatever the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning — memorable. 

Zar. Vet be not rash — be careful of your life, 

Live but for those who love. 

Sar, And who are they ? 

A slave, who loves from passion — I 'll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and loves ; 

A few friends who have revelfd till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall ; 

A brother I have injured — children whom 
I have neglected, and a spouse 

Zar. Who loves. 

Sar. And pardons ? 

Zar. I have nevci thought of this, 

And cannot pardon till I have condemn'd. 

Sar. My wife I 

Zar. Now blessings on thee for that word I 

I never thought to hear it more — from thee, 

Sar. Oh ] thou wilt hear it Jrom rny subjects. Ves 
These slaves whom I have nurtured, pamperM, fed, 

And swoln with peace, and gorged witli plenty, till 
They reign themselves — all monarchs in their m:u sions*— 
Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 
His death, who made their lives a jubilee ; 

While the few upon w'hom J have no claim 
Are faithful I This is true, yet monstrous. 

Zar. T is 

Perhaps too natural ; for benefits 
Turn poison in bad minds. 
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Sar. And good ones make 

Good out of evil. Happier than the bee, 

Which hives not but i'rom wholesonjc flowers. 

Zar. Then reap 

The honey, nor inquire whence 't is derived. 

Be satisfied — you are not all abandon’d. 

Sar. My life insures me that. How long, bethink you. 
Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal ; 

That is, where mortals are, not wb.ere they must be ? 

Zarr. I know not. But yet live for my — that is, 

Your children’s sake I 

&tr. My gentle, wrong’d Zarina 1 

I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse — borne away with every breath 1 
Misplaced upon the throne — misplaced in life. 

I know ne t what I could have been, but feel 
1 am not what I should be — let it end. 

But take thi.s with thee ; if I was not form’d 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like thine. 

Nor dote even on thy beauty — as I ’ve doted 

(.)n lesser charms, for no cause save that such 

Devotion was a duty, and I hated 

All that look’d like a chain for me or others 

(This even rebellion must avouch) ; yet hear 

These words, perhaps among my hist — that none 

E’er valued more thy virtues, though he knew not 

To profit by them — as the miner lights 

Upon a vein of virgin ore, discovering 

Tl^t which avails him nothing ; he hath found it. 

But 'tis not his— but some superior’s, who 
Placed him to dig, but not divuie the wealth 
Which sparkles at his feet ; nor dare he lift 
Nor poise it, but must grovel on, ujituming 
The sullen earth. 

Zar. * Oh 1 if thou hast at length 
Discover’d that my love is worth esteem, 

1 ask no more — but let us hence together. 

And / — let me .say av— sh.'UI yet be happy. 

Assyria is not all the carth^-we ’ll find 
A world out of our own — and be more bless’d 
Than I have ever t>een, or thou, with all 
An empire to indulge thee. 
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Enter Salem enes. 

Sal. I must part ye — 

The moments, which must not be lost, are passing. 

Zar. Inhuman brother ! wilt thou thus weigh out 
Instants so high and blest ? 

Sal, Blest 1 

Zar. He hath been 

So gentle with me, that I cannot think 
Of quitting. 

.&/. So — this feminine farewell 

Ends as such partings end, in no departure. 

I thought as much, and yielded against all 
My better bodings. But it must not be. 

Zar. Not be ? 

Sal. Remain, and perish- 

Zar. With my husband 

Sal. And children. 

Zar. Alas ! 

Sal. Hear me, sister, like 

My sister ; — all 's prepared to make your safety 
Certain, and of the boys too, our last hopes ; 

T* is not a single question of mere feeling, 

Though that were much — but t i.s a point of state : 

The rebels would do more to seize upon 

The offspring of their sovereign, and so crush 

Zar. Ah I do not name it. 

Sal, Well, then, mark rne; when 

They are safe beyond the .Median’s grasp, the rebels 
Have miss’d their chief aim — the extinction of 
The line of Nimrod. Though the present king 
Fall, his sons live for vieWry and vengeance. 

2iar. But could not I remain, alone ? 

Sal. What I leave 

Your children, with two parents and yet ‘orphans — 

In a strange land — so young, so di.stant ? 

Zar, No — 

My heart will break. 

Sal. N«w you krmw all — decide. 

Sar. Zarina, he hath s|)okcn well, and we 
Must yield awhile to this necessity. 

Remaining here, you may lose all ; defMrting, 

You save the better part of what is left, 
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To both of us, and to such loyal hearts 
As yet beat in these kingdoms. 

Sa/. . The time presses.. 

Sar. Go, tnen. * If e’er we meet again, perhaps 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not. 

Remember that my faults, though not atoned for, 

Are e/u/ed. Yet I dread tl)y nature will 
Grieve more about the blighted name and ashes 
Which once were mightiest in Assyria — than— 

But I grow womanislx again, and must not ; 

I must learn sternness now. iMy sins have all 
Been of the softer order — Aide thy tears — 

I do not bid thee nof to shed them — ’t were 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 

But let tnc not behold them ; they unman me 
Here when 1 had remann’d myself. My brother,. 

Lead her away. 

Zar. Oh, God, I never shall 

Behold him more 1 

Sdl. {s/rh'ing to conduct her). Nay, sister, I rnwx/' be 
obey'd. 

Zar. I must remain- away ! you shall not hold me. 
What, shall he die alone? — /live alone? 

Sal. He shall not die alone; but lonely you 
Have lived for years. 

Zar. That ’s false. I knew he lived. 

Ami lived upon his image - let me go I 

Sal. {conducting her off the stage). Nay, then, I must 
use some fraternal force, 

Which you will [lardon. 

Zar. Never. Help me 1 Ohl 

Sardanapalus, wilt thou thus behohl me 
'I'orn from ^ee ? 

Sal. Nay — then all is lost again. 

If that this moment is not gain’d. 

Zar. My brain turns — 

My eyes fail — where is he ? 

* [ jlir faints. . 

Sar. {advancing). No — set her down ; 

She ’s dead — and you have slain her. 

Sal. 'T is the mere 

Faintness of o’erwrought {rassion : in the air 
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She will recover. Pray, keep back. — [Aside.] 1 must 

Avail myself of this sole moment to 

Bear her to where her children are embank’d, 

I' the royal galley on the river. [S Aemenes iears her off. 

Sar. {solus). This, too — 

And this too must I suffer — I, who never 
Inflicted purposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang I But that is false — 

She loved me, and I loved her. — Fatal passion 1 
Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once ? 2kirina I 
I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought u[)on thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 

And find it, till they forfeit it themselves ! 


Enter Myrrha. 

Sar. You here I Who call’d you? 

Myr. No one — but I heard 

Far off a voice of wail and lamentation, 

And thought 

Sar. It forms no {x>rtion of your duties 

To enter here till sought for. 

Myr, 'Fhough I might, 

Perhaps, recall some softer words of yours 
(Although they too were chiding), which reproved 
Because I ever dreaded to intrude ; 

Resisting roy own wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor presence, but api)roach you 
Uncali’d for; — 1 retire. 

Sar. Yet stay — l>eing*here* 

I pray you. pardon me: events have soured me 
Till I wax peevish — heed it not : I shall 
Soon be myself again. 

Myr. I Oait with patience, 

What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar. Scarce a moment 

Before your entrance in this hall, Zarina, 

Queen of Assyria, departed hence. 
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Myr. Ah 1 

Sar. Wherefore do you start ? 

Myr. Did I do so? 

Sar, *T was well you enter'd by another portal, 

Else you had met. That pang at least is spared her ) 

Myr. 1 know to feel for her. 

Sar, That is too much, 

And beyond nature — 't is nor mutual 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her, 

Nor she aught but 

Myr, Despise the favourite slave ? 

Not more than I have ever scorn'd myself. 

Sar. Scorn'd I what, to be the envy of your sex, 

And lord it o'er the heart of the world’s lord ? 

Myr, Were you the lord of twice ten thousand worlds — 
As you are like to lose the one you sway'd — 

I did abase myself as much in being 

Your paramour, as though you were a peasant — 

Nay, more, if that the peasant were a Greek, 

Sar. You talk it well 

Myr, And truly. 

Sar. In the hour 

Of man's adversity all things grow daring 
Against the falling ; but as I am not 
Quite fall’n, nor now disposed to bear reproaches, 

Perliaps because I merit them too often, 

Let us tiien part while peace is still between us. 

Myr. Fart ! 

Sar. Have not all past human beings parted. 

And must not all the present one day part? 

Afyr, Why? 

Sar. For your safety, which 1 will have look’d to, 

With a strong escott to your native land ; 

And such gifts, as, if you had not been all 
A queen, kvM make your dowry worth a kingdom^ 

A/yr, 1 pray you talk not thus. 

San The queen is gone: 

You need not shame to follow. I would fall 
Alone — I seek no partner^ but in i)leaNure. 

Afyr. And I no pleasure but in parting not 
You shall not force me from you. 

Sat. Think well of 

It soon may be too late. 

VOL. It 


ir 
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Myr. So let it be ; 

For then yon cannot separate me from you. 

Bar. And will not ; but I thought you wish'd it. 

Myr. 1 1 

i^r. You spoke of your abasement. 

Myr. And I feel it 

Deeply— more deeply than all things but love. 

Sar. Then fly from it. 

Myr. T will not recall the past — • 

’T will not restore my honour, nor my heart. 

No — here I stand or hill. If that you conrjucr, 

I live to joy in your great triumph : should 
Your lot be dift'erent, 1 '11 not weep, but share it. 

You did not doubt me a few hours ago. 

Sar. Your courage never — nor your love till now; 

And none could make me doubt it save yourself. 

Those words 

Myr. Were words. I pray you, Lt the proofs 

Be in the past acts you were ple.ased to praise 
This very’ night, and in my further bearing, 

Beside, wherever you are borne by f.ste. 

Sar, I am content : and, trusting in my cause, 

Think we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet 
To me war is no glory — conquest no 
Renown. To be forced thus to uphold my right 
Sits heavier on my heart th.tn all the wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. .Never, never 
Can I forget this night, even should I live 
To add to it the memory of others. 

I thought to have made mine inoitensive rule 
An era of sweet peace 'midst bloody annals, 

A green spot amidst desert centuries, 

On which the future would turn back and smile, 

And cultivate, or sigh w’hen it could not 
Recall .Sardan.apalus' golden reign. 

I thought to have made my realm a piiradise, 

And every moon an ejroch of new pleasures. 

I took the r.abblc’s -hou^s for love —the breath 
Of friends for truth — t'te lij/s of woman for 
My only guerdon— so they arc, my Mynba: 

\Ht kisses ker. 
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Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life I 
They shall have both, but never thee 1 
Afyr. No, never ! 

Man may despoil his brother man of all 

'J'hat 's great or glittering — kingdoms fall, hosts yield, 

Friends fail, slaves fly, and all betray — and, more 

Than all, the most indebted — but a heart 

That loves without self-love 1 *T is here — now prove it. 

Salemenes. 

Sa/, I sought you — How ! here again? 

Sar. Return not 

to reproof : methinks your aspect speaks 
Of higher matter than a woman’s presence. 

Sa/, The only woman whom it mucli imports me 
At such a moment now is safe in absence — 

The queen 's embark’d. 

Sar. And well ? say that much. 

SaA Yes. 

Her transient weakness has pass’d o’er; at least, 

It settled into tearless silence : her 

Pale face and ^'littering eye, after a glance 

Upon her sleeping chiUircn, were still fix’d 

Upon the palace towers as the swift galley 

Stole down the hurr\ing stream beneath the starlight; 

But she said nothing. 

Sar, Would I felt no more 

Than she has said t 

SaA nr is now' too late to feel. 

Your feelings cannot cancel a sole pang : 

To change tltem, my adMte^ bring sure tidings 
That the rebellious Medss and Chaldees, inaishall’d 
Hy their two leatiers. aic .dicady up 
In arms aga^i ; and, sen y mg their ranks, 

Prepare to attack : they have apparently 
Been join’d by other satraps. 

Sar. What 1 more rebels? 

Ix*t us be first, then. 

SaA That Verc hardly \ rudent 

Now, though it was our first iuieurion. If 
By noon to-monow we are join’d by those 
1 Ve sent for by sure messengers, we siiall be 
In strength enough to venture aji attack, 

U 3 
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Ay, and pursuit too ; but, till then, my voice 
Is to await the onset 
Sar. I detest 

That waiting ; though it seems so safe to fight 
Behind high walls, and hurl down foes into 
Deep fosses, or behold them sprawl on spikes 
Strew’d to receive them, still I like it not — 

My soul seems lukewarm ; but when I set on them, 
'I'hough they were piled on mountains, I would have 
A pluck at them, or perish in hot blood ! — 

IvCt me then charge. 

Sa/. You talk like a young soldier. 

Sar. I am no soldier, but a man ; speak not 
Of soldiership, I loathe the word, and those 
Who pride themselves upon it ; but direct me 
W'here I may pour upon them. 

Sa/. You must spare 

To expose your life too hastily : ’t is not 
Like mine or any other subject's breath ; 

The whole war turns upon it — with it ; this 
Alone creates it, kindles, and may quench it— 

Prolong it — end it 

Sar. Then let us end both ! 

'Twere better thus, pet haps, than prolong either; 

I ’m sick of one, perchance of both. 

[A trumpet sounds without. 
Sal. Hark 1 

Sar. Let us 

Reply, not listen. 

Sal. And your wound ! 

Sar. 'T is bound— 

'T is heal’d — I had forgotten it. Away ! 

A leech’s lancet wouUi have scratch d me dee{»er ; 

The slave that gave it might be well asljimcd 
To have struck so weakly. 

Sal. Now, may none this hour 

Strike with a better aim t 
Sar. Ay, if wc conquer; 

But if not, they will only leave to me 
A task they might have spared their king. Upon them I 

[Trumpet souttds again. 

So/ I am with you. 

Sar. Ho, my arms ! ag.iin, my arras I [JKxeun/. 
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ACT V, 

Scene I. — The same Hall in the Palace. 

Myrrha and Balea. 

Myr. {at a window). The day at last has broken. What 
a niglu 

Hath usher’d it ! how beautiful in heaven 1 
Though varied with a transitory storm, 

More beautiful in that variety ! 

How hideous upon earth ! where peace and hope^ 

And love and revel, in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos, 

Not yet rcS’dved to separate elements — 

"I'is waning still ! And can the sun so rise, 

So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 

With golden pinnacle*', and snowy mountains, 

And billows purpler than the ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockcr>^ of the earth, 

So like vve almost deem it permanent ; 

So fleeting, we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision, ’tis so transiently 
Solder'd along the eternal vault : and yet 
It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul, 

And blends itself into the soul, until 

Sunrise and sunset form the haunted ej.>ach 

Of SOI row an<l of love ; which the\ who mark not, 

Know not the realms where those twin genii 
(VVho chasten and who purify our hearts, 

So that wc would not change their sweet rebukes, 

For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 
rhe air with*cIamour) build the palaces 
VVliere their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly ; — but in that brief cool cilm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 
The rest of common, heav)’f human hours, 

And dream them through in placid sufterance, 

Though seemingly employ’d like all the rest 

Ol toiling breathers in allotted tasks 

Of pain or pleasure, Itm names for Of$e feeling, 
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Which our interna!', restless agony 
Would vary in the sound, allhoiigh the sense 
Escapes our highest efibrts to be happy. 

Bal You muse right calmly : and can you so watch 
The sunrise which may be our last ? 

Mjk It is 

Therefore that 1 so watch it, and reproach 
Those eyes, which never may behold it more, 

For having look'd upon it oit, too oft, 

Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keeps all earth from being as fragile 
As I am in this fonn. Come, look upon it, 

The Chaldee’s god, which when I gaze upon 
I grow almost a convert to your Baal. 

Bal As row he reigns in heaven, so once on earth 
He sway'd. 

A/yr. He sways it now far more, then ; never 
Had earthly monarch half the power and glory 
Which centres in a single ray of his. 

Ba/, Surely he is a god ! 

Afyr. So wc Creeks deem loo ; 

And yet I sometimes think that gorgeous orb 
Must rather be the al)<«le of gods than one 
(X the immortal sovereigns. Xuw he breaks 
Through ail the duii«K and fill> my eyes with light 
That shut> the world out. I can look no mure. 

Bal Hark ! heard you not a souml? 

Myr, No, 't was mere f:\ncy; 

They battle it beyond the wall, and iu)t 
As in late midnight contlict in the very 
Chambers : the [lalaee has become a hnircss 
Since that insidious hour ; and here, within 
'fhe very centre, girded by vast courts 
And regal halls of pyran-id proportions, 

Which must be earned by one before 
They fienetrate to where tic y then arnved, 

We are as much .shut in even from the sound 
Of peril as from glory. 

Ba/. Rit they reach'd 

Thus far before. 

A/yr Yes, by surprise, and were 

Beat back by valour ; now at once we have 
Courage and vigilance to guard u& 
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BaU May they 

Prosper I 

Myr. That is the prayer of many, and 
The dread of more : it is an anxious hour ; 

I strive to keep it from my thoughts. Alas I 
How vainly 1 

BaL It is said the king^s demeanour 

In the late action scarcely more af)paird 
The rebels than astonish'd his true subjects. 

Myr, T is easy to astonish or appal 
The vulgar mass which moulds a horde of slaves f 
But he did bravely. 

BaL Slew he not Belese^ ? 

1 heard the soldiers say he struck him down. 

Myr. I’hc wretch w^as overthrown, but rescued to 
Triumph, perhaps, o'er one w'ho vamjuish'd him 
In fight, as he had spared him in his peril ; 

And by tliat heedless pity risk'd a crown. 

BaL Hark ! 

Myr. You are right ; some steps appioach, bnt slowly. 

Enter Soldiers^ bearing in Salfmfnes wounded, with a broken 
jiuel.n in his side: they seat him upon Ofu vf the couches 
whith Jurnish the Apartment. 

Myr. Oh, Jove 1 

BaL 1‘hcn all is over. 

Sai. That is false. 

Hew down the slave who s;iys so, if a soldier, 

Myr. Spare him — he 's none, but a mere court butterlly, 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. 

Sal. Let him live on, then. 

Afyr. So wilt thou, I tnist. 

Sal. 1 fain would live this lu»ur out, and the event, 

But doubt k. Wherefore did ye l»car me here? 

S)l. By the kings order. When the javelin struck 
you, 

You fell and fainted : 't was his strict command 
To bear you to this hall. • 

SaL 'T was not ill done: 

For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance, 

The sight might shake our soldiers— but — 't is vain, 

1 feel it ebbing ( 
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Myr. Let me see the wound ; 

I am not quite skilless ; in my native land 

’T is part of our instruction. War being constant, 

We ’re nerved to look on such things. 

Sal. Best extract 

The javelin. 

Myr. Hold ! no, no, it cannot be. 

Sal. I ’m sped, then ! 

Myr. With the blood that fast must follow 

The extracted weapon, I do fear thy life. 

Sal. .And I not death. Where was the king when you 
Con\ey’d me from the spot where I was stricken? 

Sol. Upon the same ground, and encouraging 
With voice and gesture the dispirited troops 
Who had seen you fall, and falter'd back. 

Sal. Whom heard ye 

Named next to the command? 

Sol I did not hear. 

Sal. Fly then, and tell him, ’t was my last request 
That Zaraes take my post until the junction, 

So hoped for, yet delay’d, of <Jfratanes, 

Satrap of Susa. Leave me here ; our troops 
Are not so numerous as to spare your absence. 

Sol. But, prince 

Sal. Hence, I say I flere ’s a courtier and 

A woman, the best chamber company. 

As you would not permit me to expire 

Upon the field, I ’ll have no idle soldiers 

About my sick couch. Hence ! and do my bidding ! 

\Exeiint the Soldiers. 

Myr. Gallant and glorious spirit I must the earth 
So soon resign thee ? 

Sal. Gentle .Myrrha, ’t is 

The end I would have cho^cn, had I saved 
The monarch or the monarchy by this ; 

As 't is, I :..ive not outlived them. 

Myr. You wax paler. 

Sal. Your hand ; this brok< n weapon but prolongs 
My pangs, without .sustainilig life enough 
To make me useful : 1 would draw it forth 
And my life with could I but hear how 
The fight goes. 
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Enter Sardanapalus and Soldiers. 


Sar. My best brother 1 

SaL And the battle 

Is lost ? 

Sar. (despondingly). You see me here. 

SaL 1 \\ rather see you thus/ 

\IIe draws out the weapon from the luound^ and dies. 
Sar. And thus 1 will bo seen ; unless the succour, 

The last frail reed of our l>clca.^uerM hopes, 

Arrive with Ofratanes. 

Afyr. Did you not 

Receive a token from your dying brother, 

Appointing Zames chief? 

Sar. I did. 


Afyr. Where *s Zanies? 

Sar. Dead. 

A/yr. And Altada ? 

Sar. laying. 

A/yr. Pania? Sfero? 

Sar. Pania yet li\es: but Sleio's tied or captive. 

I am a'one. 

A/yr. And is all lost? 

.Sar. (Jur walls, 

Though thinly mann’ch may still liohl out against 
Their jiresent lorre, or auglU save treachery: 

Put i’ the field 

A/yr. 1 tlu ughi 't was the intent 

Of Salemencs not to rislv a sally 
'Pill ye were sirengtlu nM by the expected succours, 

.Sijr. 1 ovcrnilcd him. 

Myr. Well, the f;iult *s a brave one. 

Sir. Put faial Oh. my 1 i ! 1 would give 

These realms, c^f which thou wert the (ornament, 

The swwcf and shield, the solc redeeming honour, 

To call lack Put I will not weep tor tliee ; 

Thou shalt be mourn'd for as thou wcuildst lie mourn’ei 
It grieves me most that thou couid.st quit this life 
Believing that 1 could surtivo what thou 
Hast died for — our lot royally ol race. 

If I redeem it, I will give thee blood 

(,)f thousands, tears ol millions, for atonement 

(The tears of all the good are tliine already). 
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If not, we meet again soon, — if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond ; — thou readest mine, 

And dost me justice now. Let me once clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless heart 

\^Em! races fhe body. 

To this which beats so bitterly. Now, bear 
The body hence. 

Soldier. Wliere ? 

Sar. To my i)ropcr chamber, 

Place it beneath my canopy, as though 

'1 he king lay there : wlien this is done, we will 

Speak further of the rit' s due to such ashes. 

[Exeunt Soldiers 7ait/i the body o/Sa\xmesvs, 

Enter Pania. 

Sar. Well, Pania ! have you placed the guards, arid 
issued 

The orders fix'd on ? 

Pan. Sire, I have obey VI. 

Sar. And do the soldiers ke. p tlu:ir hearts up? 

Pan. Sire? 

Sar. I 'm answcrVl ! When a !::ng a^ks twice, an 1 has 
A question as an answ^er to his quoiion, 

It is a portent. What! they are dishcvirten'd? 

Pan. The death of Salcme cs, and the shouts 
Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 

Have made them 

Sar. Pai;e — not droop — it should have been. 

We 'll find the means to rouse them. 

Pan. Such a loss 

Might sadden even a victory. 

i&r. Alas ! 

Who can so feel it as I feel? lait \cJ, 

Though coop'd within these walls, they Ve,strong, and we 
Have those without will break thci; nay through hots, 

To make their .sovereign's dwelling what it was — 

A palace ; not a prison, nor a lorircss. 

Enter an OJjdcer, hastily. 

Sar. Thy face seems ominous, >pcak I 
Offi. I dare not. 

•&r. Dare not? 

While millions dare levolt with .sword in hand I 
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That 's strange. I pray thee break that loyal silence 
Which loathes to shock its sovereign ; we can hear 
Worse than thou hast to tell. 

Pan, Proceed, thou hearest. 

Offi* The wall which skirted near the river s brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, swoln 
From the enormous mountains where it rises, 

By the late rains ol that tempestuous region, 

( /eriloods its banks, and hath destroy^ the bulwark. 

Pan, T hat *s a black augury ! it has been said 
For ages, “ 'I'hat the city ne*er should yield 
'I’o man, uiitii the river grew its foe.” 

Sar, I can lorgive the omen, not the ravage. 

How much is swept down of the wall ? 

Ojji, About 

Some twenty stadia. 

Sar, And all this is left 

Pervious to the assail mts? 

Oj/i, For the present 

The river’s fury nui'^t imp^<ie the assault ; 

Jhit wlien he shrinks into his wonted channel. 

And may be cross'd by the accusu*m’d baiks, 

'I'iie palace is their own. 

Sar, I'hat shall be never. 

I'hough men, and gods, and elements, and omens, 

Have risen up 'gainst one who neVr j^iuvokcd them, 

My kithers’ house shail never be a cave 
For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Pan. With your sa»iclion, 

I will pn^cced to the spot, and lake such measures 
For the assuiance of the vacar.t space 
As time and means permit 

Sar, About it straight, 

And bring me ba< k, as s{»ec<l5ly as lull 
And fan invest igauon may ptrmit, 

Keport of the tiue state ol this irruption 

Of waters. [P,xrun/ Pania anA tht Oj^cer. 

Myr, Thus the ve^ waves nse up 
Against you. 

Sar, They arc not my subjects, girl, 

And may be pardon’d, since they can't be punish’d. 

Myr, 1 joy to see this portent shakes you not 
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Sar^ I am past the fear of portents : they can tell me 
Nothing I have not told myself since midnight : 

Despair anticipates such things. 

Myr. Despair ! 

Sar. No ; not despair precisely. When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word than this is to give it utterance. 

But what are words to us? we have well nigh done 
With them and all things. 

Myr. Save one deed — the last 

And greatest to all mortals ; crowning act 
Of all that was, or is, or is to be — 

The only thing common to all mankind, 

So difierent in their births, tongues, sc\es, natures, 

Hues, features, chines, times, leeiings, intellects, 

^\ ithout one pomt of union save in this, 

To which we tend, for whicli weVe born, and thre.id 
The labyrinth of lUNstery, callM life. 

Sar. Our clew being well nigh wound out, let 's be 
cheerful 

They who have nothing more to feat may well 
Indulge a smile at that which on<’e ai*paird ; 

As children at discover'd bugbears. 

Re-enter Pam a. 

Pan. '1' is 

As was reported ; I have order'd there 
A double guaid, withdra.ving from the wall 
Where it was strongc.->t t!ie re<j'i;red addition 
'Po watch the brcacii occasioii'tl by the waters. 

Sar. You have done your duty fauhfuliy, and as 
My w^orthy Pania! furtlier ties between us 
Draw near a close — I pray you take this key : 

• [6’ res a key. 

It opens to a secret ch <mber, pla< cd 
Behind tile couch in tny own chamber. (N'f)W 
1‘rcss'd by a nobler weight than e'er it ixire -• 

I'hough a long line of sovcr«gn:> have lain down 
Along its golden frame— as bearing for 
A time what late was Salernenes.) Search 
The secret covert to which this will lead you ; 

'T is full of treasure ; taJee it lor yourself 
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And your companions : there ’s enough to load yc, 

Though ye be many. Let the slaves be freed, too j 
And all the inmates of the palace, of 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. 

Thence launch the regal barks, once form'd for pleasure, 
And now to serve for safety, and embark. 

The river ‘s broad and swoln, and uncommanded 
(More ix)tont than a king) by these besiegers. 

Fly ! and be happy ! 

Pan. Under your protection 1 

So you ar< ompany your faithful guard. 

Sar. N o, i’ania 1 that must not be ! get thee hence, 
And leave me to my fate. 

Pan. 'T is the first time 

I ever rlisobey’d : but now 

Sar, So all men 

Dare beard me now, and lnsi>lence within 
Apes Treason from without. Question no further; 

'T is my command, my last command. Wilt thuu 
Oppose it ? thou / 

Pa)u But yet — not yet. 

Sar. Well, then. 

Swear that you will obey when I shall give 
The signal. 

Pan. With a heavy but true heart, 

1 promise. 

Sar. 'T is enough. Now order here 
Fiiggots, pine-nuts, and wither’d le.ive.s, and such 
Things .as catch fire and l>huc with one sole spark; 

Bring cedar, too, and precious drugs, and spices. 

And mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile; 

Bring fninkinccnse and ntyrrh, too. for it b 
For a great s.acrihce I build the pyre i 
And he»p them round yon throne. 

Pan. My lord 1 

Sar. I have said it. 

And fou have ttvorn. 

Pan. And could keep my faith 

Without a vow. Pania. 

Myr. What mean you ? 

Sar, You shall know 

Aqod — what the whole earth shall ne'er foi^ct. 
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Pania, returning with a Herald, 

Pan, My king, in going forth upon niy duty, 

This herald has been brought before me, craving 
An audience. 

Sar, Let him speak. 

Her, The King Arbaces 

Sar, What, crowned already? — Hut, proceed. 

Her, lieleses, 

The anointed high-priest 

Sar, Of what god or demon ? 

With new kings rise new altais. But, proceed ; 

You are sent to prate your masters' will, and not 
Reply to mine. 

Her, And Satrap Ofratancs — 

Sar, Why he is ours. 

Her, {^showing a ring). Be sure that he is now 
In the camp < f the conquerors; behold 
His signet ring. 

Sar, *T is his. A worthy triad I 

Poor Salemenes ! thou hast died in time 
To see one treachery the lcs.> : this man 
Was thy true tnend and my most triKstcd subject. 

Proceed. 

Her, They ofler thee thy life, and irecdom 
Of choice to single out a residei.ee 
In any of the further province.s, 

Guarded and watch'd, but not confined in persd-n, 

Where thou shalt pa.'iS thy days in peaic ; but on 
Condition that ti»c three \oung prince.^ arc 
Given up as hostages. 

Sar, (ironically), he generous victors I 

Her, I wait the answer. 

5ar* Answer, slave ! llow^ long 

Have slaves decided on the doum of kings? 

Her, Since they were free, 

Sar, Mouthpiece of mutiny I 

Thou at the least shalt learn the penalty 
Of treason, though us proxy only. Pania I 
Let his head Ixr thrown from our walls within 
The rebels' lines, hb carcass down the river. 

Away with him i 

[Pakia and the guards seizing him^ 
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Pan, I never yet obey’d 

Your orders with more pleasure than the present 
Hence with hinj, soldiers I do not soil this hall 
Of royalty with treasonable gore ; 

Put him to rest without. 

Her. A single word : 

My office, king, is sacred. 

Sar. And what ’s mine 1 

That thou shouldst come and dare to ask uf me 
'J o lay it down ? 

Her. I but obey’d my orders. 

At the same peril if refused, as now 
Incurr’d by my obedience. 

Sar. So there are 

New nronarchs of an hour’s growth as desjx>tic 
As sovcicigns swathed in purple, and enthroned 
From birth to maniiood ! 

Her. .My life waits your breath. 

Yours (I speak humbly) — but it may be— yours 
May also be in danger scarce less iinnunent: 

Would it then suit the List hours of a line 
Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 
A jrcacelul herald, unarm’d, in his office ; 

And violate not only ail that man 

Holds sacred betw^ en man ami man — but that 

More holy tic wiiich links us with the gods ? 

Sar. He ’s right. — Let him go liee. — My life’s list act 
Shall not be one of wrath. Here, fellow, take 

[Gives him a Jen cup from a table near. 
This golden goblet, let it hold your wine, 

And think of me ; or melt it into ingots, 

And think of nothing but their weight and value. 

Her. I thank you doubly lor my life, and this 
Most gorgeous gift, which renders it more precious. 

But must I Irear no answer? 

Sar. Yes, — I ask 

An hour’s truce to consider. 

Her. , But an hour’s ? 

Sar. An hour’s: if at Ae expiration of 
That lime your masters hear no further from me, 

'I'hey are to deem that 1 reject their terms, 

And act behttingly. 

Her. 


I shall not fail 
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To be a faithful legate of your pleasure. 

Sar. And hark 1 a word more. 

Her. I shall not forget it. 

Whatever it be. 

Sar. Commend me to Beleses ; 

And tell him, ere a year expire, I summon 
Him hence to meet me. 

Her, Where ? 

Sar, At Babylon. 

At least from thence he will depart to meet me. 

Her, I shall obey you to the letter. \£xit Herald. 
Sar, Pania I — 

Now, my good Pania ! — quick — with what I order’d. 

Pan, My lord, — the soldiers are already charged. 

And see ! they enter. 

[^Soldiers enter ^ and form a Pile about the Throne^ iS^c. 
Sar, Higher, my good soldiers. 

And thicker yet ; and see tnat the foundation 
Be such as will not sjxiedily exhaust 
Its own too subtle tiame ; nor yet be quench’d 
With aught officious aid would bring to quell it. 

Let the throne form the core of it ; 1 would not 
I^eave that, save fraught with fire unquenchable, 

To the new comers. Frame the whole as if 
'T were to enkindle the strong tower of our 
Inveterate enemies, Nowr it bears an aspect ! 

How say you, Pania, w dl this pile suffice 
For a king’s obsequies? 

Pan, Ay, for a kingdom's. 

I understand you, now, 

Sar, And blame me? 

Pan. No— 

Let me but fire the pile, and sh ire it with you. 

Myr. That duty 's mine. 

Pan. A woman's ! 

Afyr, 'T is the soldier's 

Part to die for his sovereign, and w hy not 
The woman’s with her lover ? 

Pan, T is most strange I 

Myr, But not so rare, my I\inia, as thou think'st it 
In the mean time, live thou. - - Farewell ! the pile 
Is ready. 

Pan. I should shame to leave my sovereign 
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With but a single female to partake 
His death. 

Sar. Too many far have heralded 
Me to the dust already. Get thee hence: 

Knrich thee. 

Pun. And live wretched I 

Sar, Think upon 

Thy vow : — 'tis sacred and irrevocable. 

Pa/i. Since it is so, farewell. 

Search well my chamber, 
Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; 

Remember, what you leave you leave the slaves 
Who slew me : and when you have borne away 
All safe off to your boats, blow one long blast 
Upon the tiumpct as you quit the palace. 

The river's brink :s too remote, its stream 

'Too loud at present to permit the echo 

'Jo reach distinctly hum its banks. Then fly,— 

And as you sail, turn bark ; but still keep on 
Your way along the f'uphrates: if you reach 
riie land of Faphlagonia, where the queen 
Is sale with my three sons in Cotta’s court, 

Say, what you saw at jjarling. and request 
That she remeinher what I saiW at one 
l\irtir.g more mournlui still. 

That royal hand ! 

I.ei n o tl)en once more press it to my lij s ; 

And these \)oot Sv»Idier.> who throijg round you, and 
Would fain die with you ! 

[T/14: X'/i/ftrs ami Fania ft ifft, kissing ft is 

hand and the hem of his robe, 

Sar, My 1) < 1 1 my last friends! 

Let s not unman each other : part at once : 

All farewelljj^ should be sudden, when for ever, 

IClse they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sail sands of life with tears. 

Hence, and be happv : trust me, 1 am not 

N(nu to be pitied ; or far moR* for what 

Is past than present ; for iHe future, ’t is 

In the hand of the deities, if such 

There be ; I shall know soon. Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exeunt Panu and Soldiers. 

X 
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Myr, These men were honest : it is comfort still 
That our last looks should be on loving faces. 

Sar. And loi'cly ones, my beautiful ! but hear me! 

If at this moment — for we now are on 

The brink — thou feel'st an inward shrinking from 

This leap througn flame into the future, say it : 

I shall not love thee loss ; nay, perhaps more, 

For yielding to thy nature ; and there 's time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 

Myr. Shall 1 light 

One of the torchc': which lie lieap'd beneath 
The ever-burnug lamp that burns without, 

Before Baal's shrine, in ti'C adjoining luill? 

Sar. Do so. Is that thy answer ? 

Afyr. 'riiou shalt see. 

[Aa// Myurha. 

Sar, {solus). She ’s firm. My fathers I whom I will rejoin, 
It may be, purified by death fiom some 
Of the gross stains of too material being, 

I would not leave your ancient first abode 
To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 

If I have not ke{jt your inheritance 
As ye bequeath’d it. this bright part of it, 

Yo :r treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Of arms and records, iiionunKnls, and sjnjils, 

In wliich they would have revdi'd, I bear with me 
To you in that absorbing element, 

Which most personifies the soul a> leaving 
"J'he least of matter uii' o: sumed before 
Its fiery workings: — and the hgiut <if this 
Most royal of luncreal pyres shall be 
Not a mere pillar f >Tmd of clomi vind flame, 

A beacon in the bc/rizun for a day. 

And then a mount of ashes, but a light 
To les-on ages, rebel nations, and 
Voluptuous prif ccs. d ime shall quench full many 
A i>eople*s records, and a hero’s ts ; 

Sweep empire after cmf^rc, like this first 
Of empires, into nothing ] but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 
A problem few dare imitate, and none 
Despise — but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such a consummation* 
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Myrrha returns with a li:::;hted Torch in one Handy and a Cup 

in the other, 

Myr, 1^0 1 

I Ve lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 

Sar. And the cup ? 

Myr, is my country's custom to 

Make a lii)ation to the gods. 

Sar, And mine 

To make libations amongst nien. I ’ve not 
Forgot the custom ; and aUlioiigh alone, 

Will drain one draught in mLinory of 11 'any 
A joyous banquet past. 

[Sari:)anapaia s tahes the cup, and after drinhiv^ and 
tinklin^c^ the reversed eup^ as a dt<>p jut is, exclaims — 
And tliis libation 
Is for the excellent llelcses. 

Myr, Why 

Dwells thy mind rather upon that man’s name 
Than on his mate’s in villainy.^ 

Sar. 'I'he one 

Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of human sword in a triend’s hand ; the other 
Is master-mover of his warlike puppet ; 
but I (lism-ss them from my miml. — Yet pause, 

My Myrrha ! d"bi thou truly follow me, 

Free’;} and fearlessly? 

j\fyr. And dost tluni think 

A Greek girl dare not do for loy. that whit.h 
An Indian widow braves tor t ustom ? 

Sar, Then 

We but await the signal. 

Myr, It is h^ng 

In sounding 

Sar, Now. farewell ; one last cmhr;"xe. 

Afyr, Kmbrace, but net the last ; there is one more. 

Sar, 1'nk , the comrriiigling tire will mix our ashes. 

Myr, An<l pure as is my luve to time, shall they, 

Purged from the dross of e; jfth, and earthly passion, 

Mix pale with thine. A single thought yet irks me, 

Sar. Say it 

Myr. It is that no kind hand will gather 

The dust of both into one um. 

X a 
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Sar. The better: 

Rather let them be borne abroad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scatter'd into air. 

Than be polluted more by human liands 
Of slaves and traitors. In this blazing palace, 

And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 

We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 

Hath piled in her brick mountains, o'er dead kings, 

Or kiney for none know whether thos- i)roud piles 
Be for their monarch or their ox*god Apis : 

So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record ! 

Myr. Then farewell, thou earth I 

And loveliest spot <>( earth ! farewell, Ionia 1 
Be thou still free and beautiful » and far 
Aloof from desolation ! My last piayer 
W^as for thee, my last thoughts, save were of thee! 

SiJr, And that? 

A/yr. Is yours. 

[T/i^ /rum/ef (i/ Pasia sounds unthout 

Sar. Hark i 

M \r. No7v ! 

Sar. Adieu, Assyria? 

I loved thee well, my own, my fathers’ land, 

And better as my country than my kingflom. 

I sated tl'jce with peace «and j »ys; and this 
Is niy reward ! and now' 1 owe ihec nothing, 

Not even a grave. [f/e mounts t/tepiU. 

Now, Myrrha ! 

Myr. .Art rhou ready? 

Sar. As the torch in thy grasp. [MvKkH \ fires the pile. 

Afyr. "r is bred I I come. 

\As Mvrrha sprini^i foruard to throav herself into 
the flames^ the Curtain falls. 
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THE TWO FOSCARI. 

AN HISTORICAL J KAGEDY. 


**The/cM<'7'sofuns, Imt the resol ve<I.”-~ C ritic. 


nKAMA TIS rEI^SOW'K, 


^'FN. 

Francis Foscari, Doga cf Wnke. 
jACordi Fo'^caki, Son V th ' iKge. 
jAMiis Lorkhano, a 
Makco Memmo, a Chuf ojth,' Eor/y. 
Bar BARI GO, a Senati.fr, 


Otutr Senators, The Council of Ttn^ 
O'nuPi/s^ Attefuiont^, ^c. <57*r. 

WOMAN. 

M \ KINA, IVife vf young FOSCARI. 

I Ni i.NK, — llie Ducal Palace, Venice. 


Acrr 1. 

ScFNK I. — A Hall in the Dueal Pahur, 
Enter Lorkj^ano tvhi Harimriv;' , nnriirg. 

Lor, Whkkk is llic prisoner? 

Bar. Kcjiosing from 

Thi* (Question, 

Lor. l'!;e Ivnir's past - lixVi yesterday 

For the resviiRption ui his Ir e.l. -Ld us 
Rejoin our (olleagues in the council, and 
Urge his iftxall. 

Bar. Nay, let him profit by 

A few brief minutes ku his loi lured limbs; 

He was o'erwroug’nt by the Question yesteiday, 

And may die under il if rejicalcd. 

Lor. Well? 

Bar. I yield not to you in love of justice, 

Or hate of tlie ambitious Foscari, 

Father and son, and all their noxious race ; 
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But the poor wretch has suffer’d beyond nature’s 
Most stoical endurance. 

Lor. ^ Without owning 

His crime? 

Bar. Perhaps without committing any. 

But he avow’d the letter to the Duke 
Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
Such weakness. 

Lor. We shall see. 

Bar. You, Loiedano 

Pursue hereditary hate too lar. 

Lor. How far ? ' 

Bar. To extermination. 

Lor. When they arc 

Extinct, you may say this. — Let’s in to council 

Bar, Yet pause — the number oi our colleagues is not 
Complete yet; two arc wantinj; ere we can 
Proceed. 

Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge? 

Bar. No — he, 

With more than Roman fortitude, is ever 
First at the board in this unhappy process 
Against his last and only son. 

Lor. True — true— 

His last. 

Bar, Will nothing move you? 

Z<7r. Fci^ls he, think you ? 

Bar. He shows it not. 

Lor. I have mark et M(//- -tiie wreteh 1 

Bar. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the dural ch ambers, as he pasVd the thre shold 
The old man fainted. 

Lor. It begins to work, then. 

Bar. The work is half your «»wn. ^ 

Lor. And should be all mine — 

My father and my uncle are no more. 

Bar. I have read their epitaph, which says they died 
By poison. 

Lor. When the Do^e declared that he 
Should never deem himself a sov. reign till 
The death of Peter Loredano, both 
The brothers sicken’d shortly ; — he is sovereign^ 

Bar. A wretched one. 
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Lor, What should they be who make 

Orphans? 

Har. But did the Doge make you so ? 

Lor. Yes. 

Bar, What solid proofs? 

Lor, When princes set themselves 

To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult ; but I have such 
Of the first, as shall make the second needless. 

Bar, But you will move by law ? 

I^or, By all the laws 

Which he would leave us. 

Bar, They arc such in this 

Our state as render retribution easier 
I'han ^niongst remoter nations. Is it true 
That yo 1 have written in your books of <'ommerce 
(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles), 

*^Doge Foscari, my debtor for tlie deaths 
Of Marco and Pietro Loredano, 

My sire ami uncle?” 

Lor, It is written thus. 

Bar, And will you leave it unerased ? 

Lor, Till balanced. 

Bar, And how? 

S^^naiors pass ai'er ihe sta^e,, as in their way to 
the Hall 0/ the Council of Ten, "' 

Lor, You sec the number is complete. 

Follow me. [/.'xit Lorkdano. 

Bar, {solus). Follow thee / I have follow'd long 
'I'hy path of dcsolauun, as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whelming 
The wreck that creaks to the wild wind'^, and wretch 
Who shrieks within its riven ril s, vis gush 
The waters through them ; but this son ami sire 
Might mo^e the elements to pamse, and yet 
Must I on hardily like them — Oh ! would 
I could as blindly and remorselessly ! — 

Ia>, where he comes I — Be still, my heart I they are 
Thy foes, must be thy viccifns : wilt thou beat 
For those who almost broke thee ? 


Enter Guards, with young Foscari as prisoner^ 6^ 

Guard, Let him rest 

Signori take time. 
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Jac. Fos. I thank thee, friend, I 'm feeble j 

But thou may'st stand reproved. 

Guard, I *11 stand the hazard. 

Jac. Fas, That *s kind : — I meet some, pity, but no mercy ; 
This is the first. 

Guard, And might be the last, did /hey 

Who rule behold us. 

Bar. {advancing to the Guard), There is one who does ; 
Yet fear not ; 1 will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser; though the hour is past, 

AVait their last summons — I am of “the Ten,*' 

And waiting for that summons, sanction you 
Even by my prescfice : when the liNt call sounds, 

We'll in together. — Look well to the prisoner ! 

yac, Fos, Wiiat voice is that? -'f is Barbarigo's 1 Ah! 
Our house's foe, aul one of my few judges. 

Bar, To bvtlance such a toe, if such there be, 

Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Jac, Fos, True, 

He judges. 

Bar, Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulg»‘nce to *i sire, 

As to allow his voice in suen hi..;h matter 
As the state's safety 

JcLC, F s, An<l his son's. I'm faint; 

Let me approach, 1 pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o'orlooks the waters. 

Enter an Officer^ who whispers Barbarigo. 

Bar, {to the Guard), him approach. I must not 
speak with him 

Further than thus : I have transgress'd my duty 
In this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. [Exit BARB.\Rir,o. 

[Guard conducting Jacopo EoscarI to the windinv. 
Guard, There, sir, ’tis 

Open. — How feel you? 

Jac, Fos, ,Like a boy — Oh Venice 1 

Guard, And your limbs^ 

Jac, Fos. Limbs I how often have they borne me 

Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I iiave skimm'd 
The gondola along in childi.$h race, 

And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
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My gay competitors, noble as I, 

Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of strength; 

While the^fair populace of crowding beauties, 

Plebeian as patrician, cheered us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 

And w^^ng kercliief^, and applaudiug hands. 

Even to the goal I — How many a time liave I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 

The wave all rou hon’d; with a swimmer's stroke 
Flinging the billows back fiom my drench'd hair 
And laughing from niy lip the audacious brine, 

Which kiss'd it like a wii e-cup, rising o'er 
The waves as they arose, jud proud^ r still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 

In wantonne s of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy guiN, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax’d fearful : then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show’d that I had search'd the deep: exulting, 

With a far-dashing stioke, and drawing deeu 
The long-suspendctl bieath, again 1 spurn'd 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — Pwas a boy then. 

Guard, He a n an no>v : there never was more need 
Of manhood’s strengtln 

Jac, Eos, m the tatiice\. My bcautilul, in) ow’ii, 

My only Venice— / /> is breath ! Thy breeze, 

Tihne Adrian sea-brcc/e, l.ow u fans my face I 
Thy very wuruls feel native to my veins, 

And cool them into calinnos I How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrul Cyclades, 

Which howled about mv Ca ulnae dungeon, and 
Made my Jjeart sick ! 

Guard, 1 see the colour conies 

Back to your cliock : Heaven send you strength to hear 
What more may be imposed ! — I ilread to think on 'i. 

Jae, Eos, They will not banish me again? — No — no, 

Let them wring on; 1 am strong yet. 

Guard, Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Jac, Eos, I confess'd 

Oncc~twicc before ; both times they exiled me* 
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Guard, And the third time will slay you. 

Jac, Fos, Let them do so, 

So I be buried in my birth-place : better 
Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere. 

Guard. And can you so much love the soil which hates 
you ? 

Jac, Fos, The soil ! — Oh no, it is the seed of the soil 
Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her aims. 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 

A dungeon, what they will, so it be here. 

Enter an Officer, 

Offi, Bring in the pri^jner! 

Guard, Signor, you hear the order. 

Jac, Fos, Ay, I am used to such a hummons: *tis 
The third time they have tortured me ; — then lend me 
Thine arm. \Jo the Guard, 

Offi, Take mine, sir; 'tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Jcu, Fos, You ! — yuu are he 

Who yesterday presided oVr my pangs — 

Away ! — Til walk alone. 

Offi, As you please, signor j 

The sentence was not of in> signing, but 
I dared not disobey the Council when 
They 

Jcu. Fos, Tiade thee stretch me on their horrid engine. 

I pray thee touch me not — that is, jiist now ; 

The time will come they will renew that ortier, 

But keep off from me till is issued. As 
I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 
Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 

And the cold dro{>s strain thiough my brojv, as if 

But onward — I have lx)rnc it — I can bear it. — 

How looks my fatlicr? 

Offi. With his wonted aspect 

Jcu, Fos, So does the c^th, and sky, the blue o: m:ean, 
The briglitnc^s of our cityv her domes, 

The mirth of her Fia;cza, even now 
Its merry burn of nations pierces here, 

Even here, into these chambers of the unknown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the unnumbered 
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Judged and destroy’d in silence, — all things wear 
'I'he self-same aspect, to my very sire ! 

Nothing can sympathise with Foscari, 

Not even a Foscari. — Sir, I attend you. 

\Exeunt Jacopo Foscari, Officer, 

Enter Mkmmo and another Senator. 

Mem, He’s gone — we are too late: — think you ‘‘the 
Ten ” 

Will sit for any length of time to-day? 

Sen. They say the prisoner is most obdurate, 

Persisting in his first avowal; but 
More I know not. 

Mem. And that is much ; the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
From us, the ]>remicr nobles of the state, 

As from the pcojile. 

Sen. Save the wonted rumours, 

Which — like the tales of sjieciics, that are rife 
Near ruin’d buildings — never have been proved, 

Nor wholly disbelieved: men know as little 
Of the State's real acts as of the grave's 
UnfathomM inystciics. 

Mem. Put with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge, and I look 
Forward to be one day (»! the decemvirs. 

Or Doge? 

Wliy, no ; not if 1 can avoid it. 

Sen, the first staiioit < f tlic state, and may 
Pe lawfully desired, and lawfully 
Attain’d by noble aspirants. 

Mem. To .such 

1 leave it; though born noble, my ambition 
Is limited M rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial “ Ten, ' 

Than shine a lonely thuugli a gilded cipher. — 

Whom have wc here ? tlie wife e*f Foscari? 

Enter Marina, witk^ fitnak Attendant 

Mar. What, no one? — 1 am wrong, there still are two; 
But they are scu»aiors. 

Mem, Most noble lady, 

Command us. 
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Mar. I command! — Alas! my life 

Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 

Mem. I understand thee, but I must not answer. 

Mar. {fercely). True — none dare answer here save on 
the rack, 

Or question save those 

Mem, {interrupting her.) High-born dame I bethink thee 
Where thou nuw art. 

Mar. Where 1 now am ! — It was 

My husband’s father’s palace. 

Mem. The Duke’s palace. 

Mar. And his son’s prison ! — 1’iue, I have not forgot it ; 
And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Renienibrances, w^ultl thaiik the illustrious Memmo 
For pointing out the pleasures of the place. 

Mem. Be ( aim ! 

Mar, {looking up toK'tirds heaven). I am ; but oh, thou 
eternal God ! 

Canst thou continue so, with siu \\ a world? 

A/em. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 
ul/ar. He is, 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator, 

Speak not of that ; you are a man of (dike, 

So is the Doge ; he has a son at '^take 
Now, at this moment, and I i^ave a husband. 

Or had ; they are there wdihin, or were at least 
An hour s nee, face to face, as judge and culprit : 

Will he condemn him I 

Mem. I trust not. 

Mar. But if 

He does not, there are those will sentence both. 

Mem. They can. 

Mar. And with them power and will are one 

In w ickedness : — my husband *s lost ’ « 

Mem. Not so ; 

Justice is judge in Venice. 

Mar. If it weic so, 

There nf»w would l)c noi^knice. But let it 
Live on, so the g<Kxi die not. rjji the hour 
Of nature’s summons ; but ‘‘ the I'en's " is quu kcr, 

And we must w^ait on \ Ah ! a voice of wiii ! 

Sen. Hark ! [// /aint cry withtn, 

Mem. *T was a cry of — 
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Mar. No, no ; not my husband's — 

Not Foscari's. 

Mem. The voice was— 

Mar. Not his : no. 

He shriek 1 No ; that should be his father's part, 

Not his — not his — he ’ll die in .silence. 

[A faint groan again within. 

Mem. What 1 

Again ? 

Mar. His voice I it soenVd so : I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 
To love ; but — no — no — no — it must have been 
A fearful pang, which wrung a groan from him. 

Sen. A ndj feeling for thy husband's wro gs, wouldst ihou 
Have him bear more than mortal pain in silence? 

Mar. We all must l)ear our tortures*. 1 have not 
Left barren the ireat house of Fosenri, 

Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life; 

I have endured as much in giving life 

'To those who will succeed thv.m. as they can 

In leaving it : but mine were joyful pangs : 

And yet they wrung mo till I could shriek'd, 

But did not; for my h )po was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welc^uue them with tears. 

Mem. All 's silent now, 

.Mar. Perhaps all ’s over ; but 

I will not deem it: he hath ner\ed himself, 

And now defies them. 


Enter an Offieer hastily. 

Mem. How now, inend, what seek you? 

Ofii. A leech. I'he prisoner has tainted. [^Exit OJieer. 

Mem. I.ady, 

*T were better to retire. 

Sen. (offering 1o assist her). I pray thice do so. 

Mar. Off! / will fend him. 

Afem. You I Remcinl)er, lady 1 

Ingress is given to none witldn those chambers, 

Except **the Ten," and thesr familiars. 

A/ar. Well, 

1 know that none who enter there return 
A« they have cnter'd---many never ; but 
They shall not balk iny entrance. 
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Mem. Alas! this 

Is but to expose yourself t > harsh repulse, 

And worse suspense. 

Mar. Who shall oppose me? 

Mem. They 

Whose duty 't is to do so. 

Mil*. *T is their duty 

To trample on all human feelings, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing ! Yet 1 11 pass. 

Mem. It is impossible. 

Alar. That shall be tried. 

Despair defies even (les{)otisrn : there is 
That in my licart would make its way through hosts 
With levellM speur> ; and think you a few jailors 
Shall put me troni my path? (iive me, then, way; 

This is the Doge's palace ; I am wife 
Of the Dale's son, the innocent Duke's son, 

And they shall hear this ! 

Alem. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar What 

Are judges who give way to anger? they 
W''ho do so are assassins. (Jive me way. 

[Exit Marina. 

Sen. Poor lady ! 

Mem. 'T is mere desperation : she 

Will not be admitted o'er the threshold. 

Sen. And 

Even if she be so, cannot save her husband 
But see, the officer returns, 

[7he Officer /masses m er the stage with another person. 

Afem. I hardly 

Thought that “ the Ten '' had even this touch of pity, 

( ;r would permit assistance to this suffertT. 

Sen. Pity ! Is*t pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate traT^^c, po</r nature's last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain ? 

Mem. I marvel they condemn him not at once. 

Sen. I'hat \ not their jK)licy : they 'd have him live, 
Because he fears not death ; and banbh him^ 
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Because all earth, except his native land, 

To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poisoDt 
Consuming but not killing. 

Mi'm, Circumstance 

Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 

Sen. None, save the Letter, which he says was written, 
Address'd to Milanas duke, in the full knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate's hands. 

And thus he should be re-con vey’d to Venice. 

Afem. Hut as a culprit 

Sen. Yes, but to his country ; 

And that was all he sought, — so he avouches. 

A/tyn. I'he accusation of the bribes was proved. 

Sen. Not clearly, and thi: charge of homicide 
Has b« en anniiirtl l»y the death-bed confession 
Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 
Chief of '^the Ten.'» 

A/e/n. 'fhen why not clear him ? 

S<yt. That 

They ought to answer ; for it is well known 
That Almoro Donato, as I said, 

Was slain by Enz/o for private vengeance. 

A/etn. There must be more in this stiange process than 
Tile ap]>arent crimes of the ac cused disclose — 

But here come iw’o of “ the Ten lot us retire. 

[A.u’.v/// NDmmo iinJ Senator. 

Enter Lori danu an,/ Hari: ‘Kigo. 

Bar, (aJaressinj; Lor.). Thai were loo much: believe 
me, 't was not meet 

The trial should go turlher at this moment. 

Zor. And so tl.e C<aincil mu>i bre.ik up, and Justice 
Pause in her full cMiee»*, because* a wom.in 
Breaks in on our deliberations? 

Ziar, No, 

That s not the cause ; you saw the prisoner’s state, 

Zor. And had lie not rec^ver cl ? 

ZSar. To relapse 

Upon the least rcncw^al. 

Z^a\ ’Twas not tried 

Z^ar. ’T is vain to murmur ; the majority 
In council were against you. 
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Lor. Tlwnks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o'er-ruled my own. 

Bar. I am a judge ; bat must confess that part 
Of our stern duty which prescribes the Question, 

And bids us sit a-id see its sharp infliction, 

Makes me wish 

Lor. W'hat ? 

Bar, That you would sometiNus feel, 

As I do always. 

Lor. (»o to, you Ve a child, 

Infirm of feeling as of parpo>e, blown 
About by every l)r ‘ath, Nhook by a sigh. 

And melted by a tear — a precituis judge 
For Venice ! and a woithv statc^-man to 
Be partner in my policy. 

Bar. He shed 

No tears. 

Lor. He cried out twice. 

Bar. A '‘.unt had done so, 

Even with the crown ot glory in his eye, 

At Mich inhuman anuicc p.ur. 

As was forceit on him ; but he did not cry 
For pity ; not a wor<l nor grf>an escaped him, 

And those two shrieks wcie not in sn[>phcation, 

But wrung from pangs, and foi!!)w’d by no [>rayers. 

Lor. [fe mutter'd many times between his teeth, 

But inarticulately. 

Bar, That I heard not ; 

You siood more near htm. 

B r. I did so. 

Bar. MfUhought 

To my surprise too, you were tourff<l with mercy, 

And Were the first to call cut for asststanec 
When he vvas failing. 

lA>r. I believed that swoon 

I! is last. 

Bar. And have I not oft heard thee name 
His and his father^?* death your nearest wash ? 

Lor. If he dies innocent, that is to say, 

With his guilt unavow'd, he ’ll be iamented. 

Bar. What, wouldst thou slay bi^ memory? 

Lok Wouldal thou have 
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His state descend to bis children, as it must^ 

If he die unattainted ? 

Bar. War with them too ? 

Lor. With all their house, till theirs or 'mine are nothing. 
Bar. And the deep agony of his pale wife, 

And the repress’d convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarely, 

Or in some clammy drops, soon wi])e(i away 
In stern serenity; these moved you not? 

[Exit Lorkdano. 

He ’s silent in his hate, as Foscari 

Was in his suffering ; and the poor wretch moved me 

More by his silence tluin a thousand outcries 

Could have effected. ’T was a dreadful sight 

When his distracted wife bioke through into 

The hall of our tribunal, and beheld 

What we could scarcely look upon, long used 

To such sights. 1 must think no more of tliis, 

Lest I forget in this compassion for 
Our foes, their former injuries, and lose 
The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 
For him and me ; but mine would be content 
With lesser retnbmion than he thirsts for, 

And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 
To milder thoughts ; but for the present, Foscari 
Has a short hourly respite, granted at 
The instance of the elders of tlie Council, 

Moved doubtless by his wife’s appearance in 
The hall, and his own sufferings . — ho I they come; 

How feeble and forlorn ! I cannot bear 
To look on them again in this extremity : 

1 *11 hence, and try to soften Loredano. 

[Exit Barbarigo. 

ACT 11. 

Scene I. — A Hall the Doge’s palace. 

The Doge and a Senator. 

Sen . Is it your pleasure to sign the report 
Now, or postpone it till to-morrow? 

VOL. II. 


Y 
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^Doge. Now; 

I overlook’d it yesterday : it wants 
Merely the signature. Give me the pen — 

\7Tu Doge siis down and signs the paper. 

There, signor. 

Sen. (looking at the paper.) You have forgot ; it is not 
sign’d 

Doge. Not sign’d ? Ah, I perceive my eyes begin 
To wax more weak with age. I did not see 
That I had dipp’d the pen without effect. 

Sen. (dipping the pen into the ink, and placing the pater 
before the Doge). Your hand, too, shakes, my lord : 
allow me, thus — 

Doge. ’T is done, I thank you. 

Sen. Thus the act confirm’d 

By you and by “ the Ten ” gives j)eace to Venice. 

Doge. ’T is long since she enjoy’d it : may it be 
As long ere she resume her arjns ! 

Sen. ’T i.s almost 

Thirty-four years of nearly ceaseless warfare 
With tlie Turk, or the powers of Italy ; 

The state had need of some repose. 

jDogi. No doubt; 

I found her Queen of Ocean, and I leave her 
I^dy of Lombardy ; it is a comfort 
That I have added to her diadem 
The gems of Brescia and Ravenna ; Crerna 
And Bergamo no less are hers ; her realm 
By land has grown by thus much in my reign, 

While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Sen. *T is most true, 

And merits all our country's gratitude, 

Doge, Perhaps so. 

Sen, Which should be made manifest. 

Doge, I've not complain'd, sir. 

Sm, My good lord, forgive me. 

Doge, For what? 

Sen, 2^ heart bleeds for you. 

Doge, For me, signor ? 

Sen. And for your 

Doge, Stop ! 

Sen, It must have way, my lord : 

I have too many duties towards you 
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And all your house, for past and present kindness, 

Not to feel deeply for your son* 

Doge. Was tljis 

In your commission ? 

Sen. What, my lord ? 

Doge. This prattle 

Of things you know not : but the treaty’s sign’d ; 

Return with it to them who sent you. 

Sen. I 

Obey. I had in charge, too, from the Council, , 

That you would fix an hour for their reunion. 

Doge. Say when they will — now, even at this moment, 
If it so please them : I am the state’s servant. 

Sen. They would accord some time for your repose. 
Doge. I have no repose, that is, none which shall cause 
The loss of an hour’s time unto the state. 

Let them meet when they will, I shall be found 
Where I should be, and 'ii*hat I have been ever. 

[Exif StNATi)K. The Dogb: remains in silence. 

Lnier an Attendant. 

Ait. Prince 1 
Doge. Say on. 

Ait. The illustrious lady Foscari 

Requests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 

Marina ! 

[Exit Attendant. The Dogk remains in silence as before. 
Enter Marina. 

Mar. I have ventured, father, on 
Your privacy. 

Doge. I have none from you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
The slate. * 

Mar. I wish'd to speak to you of him. 

Doge. Your husband ? 

Mar. Apd your son. 

Doge. Proceed, my daughter ! 

Mar. I had obtain’d permission irom the Ten ” 

To attend my husband for a limited number 
Of hours. 

Doge. You had so* 
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Mar, *T is revoked. 

Doge. By whom? 

Mar. “ The Ten." — When we had reach’d “ the Bridge 
of Sighs,” 

Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 

The gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Demurr'd : a messenger was sent back to 
“ The Ten ; ” — but as the court no longer sate. 

And no permission had been given in writing, 

I was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. True, 

The form has been omitted in the haste 

With which the court adjourn’d ; and till it meets, 

'T is dubious. 

Mar. Till it meets I and when it meets, 

They ’ll torture him again ; and he and I 
Must purchase by renewal of the rack 
The interview of husband and of wife, 

The holiest tie beneath the heavens 1 — Oh God ! 

Dost thou see this ? 

Doge. Child— child — 

Mar. {abruptly^. Call me not “ child ! ” 

You soon will have no children — you deserve none — 
You, who can talk thus calmly of a son 
In circumstances which would call lorth tears 
Of blood from Spartans 1 Though those did not weep 
Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch’d forth a hand to save them ? 

Doge. You behold me : 

I cannot weep--I would I could ; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a yoyng life 
This ducal cap the diadem ot earth. 

This ducal ring with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — I ’d give all 
For him. « 

Mar. With less he surely might be saved. 

Doge. That answer only shows you know not Venice. 
Alas 1 bow should you ? she knows not hcisc|f, 

In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 
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The sire’s destruction would not save the son j 
They work by different means to the same end, 

And that is but they have not conquer'd yet 

Mar. But they have crush’d. 

Doge. Nor crush’d as yet — I live. 

Mar. And your son, — ^how long will he live? 

Doge. I trust, 

For all that yet is past, as many years 
And happier than his father. -The rasii boy, 

With womanish impatience to return, 

Hath ruin’d all by that detected letter : 

A high crime, which I neither can deny 
Nor palliate, as parent or as Duke : 

Had he but borne a little, little longer, 

His Candiote exile, I had hopes — he has quench’d 
them — 

He must return. 

Alar. To exile? 

Doge. I have said it 

Afar. And can I not go witli him ? 

Doge. You well know 

This prayer of your> was twice denied before 
By the assembled •• Ten,” and harilly now 
Will be accorded to a third request 
Since aggravated errors on the part 
Of your lord rentiers them still more austere. 

Mar. Austere ? Atrocious ! I'he old human fiends, 
With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, strange 
To tears save drops of dotage, with long white 
And scanty hairs, ami shaking hands, and heads 
As palsied as their hearts are hard, they counse4 
Cabal, and put men’s lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguish’d 
In their accyrsed bosoms. 

Doge. You know not — 

Afar. I do — I do— and so should you, methinks— 
That these are demons : could it be else that 
Men, who have been of wonvn born and suckled — 

Who have loved, or talk’d at least of love — have given 
Their hands in sacred vows — have danced their babes 
Upon their knees, perhaps have mourn’d above them— 

In pain, in peril, or in death — who are. 

Or were at least in seeming, human, could 
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Do as they Ve done by yours, and you yourself 

You^ who abet them? 

Doge, I forgive this, for 

You know not what you say. 

Afar, You know it well, 

And feel it nothing. 

Doge. I have borne so much, 

That words have ceased to shake me. 

Mar. Oh, no doubt ! 

You have seen your son’s blood flow, and your flesh 
And after that, what are a woman's words? [shook not ; 
No more than woman’s tears, that they should shake you. 

Doge. Woinati, this clamorous grief of thine, I tell thee, 
Is no more in the balance weigh'd with that 

Which but I pity thee, my poor Marina ! 

Afar. Pity my husband, or I cast it from me ; 

Pity lliy son ! Thou pity ! — ’T is a wonl 
Strange to thy heart — how came it on thy lips ? 

Doge, I must bear these reproaches, tliough they wrong 

Couldst thou but read [me. 

Afar, *T is not upon thy brow, 

Nor in thine eyes, nor in thine acts, — sviiere then 
Should I behold this sympath) ? or shall ? 

Doge, ( pointing doxenwards). There. 

Mar, In the earth ? 

Dtge, To which I ’m tending : when 

It lies upon this heart, fur lightlier, though 
Loaded with marble, than the thoughts which press it 
Now, you will know me belter. 

Afan Are you, then, 

Indeed, thus to be pitied? 

Doge. Pitied ! \oixc 

Shall ever use that base word, with whi( h men 
Cloak their soul’-s hoarded triumph, as a fv^ one 
To mingle with my name ; that name shall be, 

As far as / have lx>mc it, what it was 
When I received it. 

Afar, But for the poor children 

Of him thou canst not, or thou wilt not, save, 

You were the last to bear it. 

Doge, Would it were so I 

Better for him he never had been born ; 

Better for me. — I seen our house ^i^honoui^d* 
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Mar. That ’s false ! A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loving or more loyal, never beat 
Within a huma§i breast I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 

Oppress’d but not disgraced, crushed, overwhelm’d, 

Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 

In story or in fable, with a world 

To back his suit Dishonour’d ! — )ie dishonour’d! 

I tell thee, Doge, ’t is Venice is dishonour’d I 
His name shall be her foulest, worst reproach, 

For what he suffers, not for what he did. 

’T is ye who are all traitors, tyrant ! — ye I 
Did you but love your country like this victim 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and 
Submits to all things rather than to exile, 

You ’d fling your>elves before him, and implore 
His grace for your enormous guilt 

Doge, He was 

Indeed all you have said. I belter bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me, 

Tiian Jacf^po’s disgrace. 

Mar, That word again ? 

Doge, Has he not been condemn’d ? 

Mar. Is none but guilt so ? 

Doge, 'rime may restore his memory- -I would hope so 
He was rny pride, iny — but ’t is useless now — 

I arn not given to tears, but wept for joy 
Wiien he was born ; those drops \\ere ominous. 

Mar, I say he ’s innocent J And were he not so, 

Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In fatal moments ? 

Doge, I shrank not from him; 

But I have other duties than a folher’s ; 

The state wQuld not dispense me trom those duties j 
Twice I demanded it, but was refused ; 

They must then be fulfill’d* 

EnUr an Atiendaut, 

Att. A niess;igv; iVom 

* The Tea’* 

Doge. Who bears it? 

Att, • Noble Loredaoo. 

Doge, He 1— tot admit him. [Exit Attendant. 
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Mar. Must I then retire ? 

Doge. Perhaps it is not requisite, if this 

Concerns your husband, and if not JVell, signor, 

Your pleasure ? \To Loredano entering. 

Lor. I bear that of “ the Ten." 

Doge. They 

Have chosen well their envoy. 

Lor. 'T is their choice 

Which leads me here. 

Doge. It docs their wisdom honour. 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor. We have decided. 

Doge. We ? 

Lor. "The Ten " in council. 

Doge. What ! have they met a^'ain, and met without 
Apprising me? 

Lor. 'I’hey wish’d to sjurc your feelings. 

No less than age. 

Dtge. That ’s new when spared they either? 

I than!; them, notwithstanding. 

Lor. You know well 

That they have power to act at tlieir discretion. 

With or without the pre.%eni e of the 1 >oge. 

Doge. 'T is some ye.irs since I learn’d this, long Itefore 
I became Doge, or dream’d of such advancement. 

You need not school me, signor ; I sate in 
That council when you were a young jvatrician. 

Lor. True, in my father's time ; I have heard him and 
The admiral, his brother, say as much. 

Your highness may remember them ; they both 
Died suddenly. 

Doge. And if they did so, I.K'tter 

So die than live on lingeringly in pain. [out. 

Lor. No doubt; yet most men like to •*ivc their days 
Doge. And did not they ? 

Lor. Ihe grave knows best ; they died, 

As I said, suddenly. 

Doge. Is that so strange. 

That you repeat the word emphaiic.dly ? 

Lor. So far from strange, that never was there death 
In my mind half so natural as theirs. 

Think jfou not so? 

Dogf. 


What should I think of mortals? 
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Lor. That they have mortal foes. 

Doge. I understand you ; 

Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 

Lor. You best know if I should be so. 

Doge. I do. 

Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Foul rumours were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
To jroison. is perhaps as tnie as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no less 
A fable. 

Lor. Who dares say so ? 

Doge. I ! — ’T is true 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e’er can be, and 1 no less 
Was th'.irs ; but I «as openly their foe ; 

I never work’d by i)lot in council, nor 
Cabal in commonwealth, nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or drug. 

The proof is your existence. 

I.or. I fear not. 

J^oge. V’ou liave no cause, being what I am ; but were I 
That you would have me thought, )ou long ere now 
Were past the sense of fear. Hate on ; 1 care not. 

Drr. 1 never yet knew that a noble's life 
In Venice had to dread a Doge’s frown, 

That is, by 0 |)en nt».ans. 

Doge. But 1, good signor. 

Am, or at least tvas, more than a mere duke. 

In blood, in mind, in means ; anti that they know 
Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me tiown : be sure. 

Before or since that period, had 1 held you 
At so muc]) price as to require your absence, 

A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things 
1 have observed the strictest reverence ; 

Not for the laws alone, for those have strain'd 
(I do not speak of you but as a single 
"Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for my authority. 

Were I disposed to brawl ; but, as I said, 

1 have observed with veneration, like 
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A ptiest^s for the high altar, even unto 
The sacrifice of my own blood and quiet, 

Safety, and all save honour, the decrees, 

The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 

And now, sir, to your business. 

Lor. ^T is decreed, 

That, without further repetition of 
The Question, or continuance of the trial, 

Which only tends to show how stubborn guilt is 
(“ The Ten,** dispen.sing with the stricter law 
Which still prescribes the Question till a full 
Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avow'd his crime in not denying that 
The letter to the Duke of Milan *s his), 

James Foscari leturn to banishment, 

And sail in the same galley which convey’d him. 

Mar. Thank God 1 At least they will not drag him 
more 

Before that horrible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom, 

Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 
Desire, were to escape fron) such a land. 

Do^e. I’hat is not a Venetian th ughi, my daughter. 

Mar. No, ’t was too human. May I share his exile ? 

Lor. Of this “ the Ten ” s;tid nothing. 

Mar. So I thought 1 

That were too human, also. But ii was not 
Inhibited? 

Lor. It was not named. 

Mar. (to the Do^e). Thv.n, father, 

Surely you can obtain or grant me thus much : 

{To LoREDANa 

And you, sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 

Doge. I will endeavour. 

Mar. And you, signor? 

Lor. I.ady ! 

^ is not for me to antici^aate the pleasure 
Of the tribunal. 

Mar. Pleasure 1 what a word 

To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

Id w^t a presence you pronounce these things ? 
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Mar. A prince's and his subject’s. 

Fj)r. Subject ! 

Mar. Oh ! 

It galls you ; — well, you arc his equal, as 
You think ; but that you are not, nor would be, 

Were he a peasant ; — well, then, you 're a prince, 

A princely noble ; and what then am I ? 

Ij)r. The offspring of a noble house. 

Mar. And wedded 

To one as noble. What, or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silence my free thoughts ? 

Lor. The presence of your husband’s judges. 

Doge. And 

Tl'.e deference due even to the lightest word 
That f .lls from those who rule in Venice. 

Mar. Keep 

Tliose maxims for your mass of scaied mechanics, 
Vour merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves. 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens. 

And mask’d nobility, your sbirri, and 
Your spies, your galley and your other slaves, 

To whom your midnisjlit carryings off anrl drownings. 
Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 
The water’s level ; your mysterious meetings, 

And unknown doom'., an<l smlden executions, 

Ycur “ Bridge of Sighs,” your strangling chanilrer, and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world ! 

Keep such for them : 1 fear ye not. I know' ye ; 
Have known and proved your worst, in the infernal 
I’roccss of my poor husband ! Treat me as 
Ye treated him : — you did so, in so dealing 
Whth him. Ihen what have I to fear from you, 

Even if I were of fearful nature, which 
I trust I am not? 

Doge. You hear, she sjicaks wildly. 

Mar. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor. • Lady 1 words 

Utter’d within these walls I bear no further 
Than to the threshold, saving such as pass 
Between the Duke and me on the state’s service. 

Doge 1 have you aught in answer ? 
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Doge. Something from 

The Doge ; it may be also from a parent. 

Lor. My mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge. Then say 

The Doge will choose his own ambassador, 

Or state in person what is meet ; and for 
The father 

Lor. I remember mine. — Farewell I 

I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 

And bow me to the Duke. \Exit LoREDANa 

Mar. Are you content? 

Doge. I am what you behold. 

Mar. And that ’s a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; who can read them 
Save he who matle ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves, his heart and brain, 

But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it : all the sins 
We find in others, nature maile our own ; 

All our advantages are those of fortune ; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents. 

And when we cry out against Fate, 't were well 
We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave — the rest was nakedness, 

And lusts, and appetite.s, and vanities, 

The universal heritage, to battle 

With as we may, and least in humblest stati ms. 

Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 

And the original ordinance, that man 

Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 

Aloof) save fear of famine ! All is low, 

And false, and hollow— clay from first to laft. 

The prince’s um no less than potter's vessel 
Our fame is in men's breath, our lives ujxrn 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 

Our days on seasons ; our«whole being on 
Something which is not us / — .So, we are slaves. 

The greatest as the meanest— nothing rests 
Upon our wilt ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 

And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
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And still towards death, a thing which comes as much 
Without our act or choice as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old world. 

And this is hell : the best is, that it is not 
Eternal. 

Mar. These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 

Doge. And how then shall we judge each other, 

Who are all earth, and I, who am call’d upon 
To judge my son ? I have administer’d 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 

I dare them to the proof, the chart of what 
She was and is : my reign has doubled realms ; 

And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 

Mar. And Foscari ? I do not think of such things. 

So I bo left with him. 

Doge. You shall be so; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Mar. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge. That can ne’er be. 

And whither would you fly ? 

Mar. I know not, reck not — 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman— 

Anywhere, where we might respire unfetter’d. 

And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitors of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for husband. 
And turn him into traitor ? 

Mar. He is none 1 

The country is the traittess, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. 'I'yranny 
Is far th^ worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge. . I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

Mar. No; thou 

Observ’st, obey’st such laws as make old Draco's 
A code of mercy by comparison. 

Doge. I found the law ; I did not make it Were I 
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A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment ; but as prince, I never 
Would change, for the sake of my house, the charter 
Left by our fathers. 

Afar. Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children ? 

jDoge. Under such laws, Venice 

Has risen to what she is — state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me add, 

In glory (for we have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us), all that history has bequeath’d 
Of Rome and C rthage in their best times, when 
The i>eople sway’d by senates. 

Afar. Rather say, 

Groan’d under the stern oligarchs. 

Perhaps so; 

But yet subdued the world : in such a state 

An individual, be he richest of 

Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest, 

Without a name, is alike nothing, when 

The policy, irrevocably tending 

To one great end, must be maintain’d in vigour. 

Afar. This means that you are more a Doge than father. 
Doi^e. it means, I am more citizen than either. 

If we had not for many centuries 

Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 

I trust, have still such, Venice w'ere no city. 

Afar. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature’s ! 

Dage. Had I as many sons 

As I have years, I would have gi^e^ them all, 

Not w'ithout feeling, but I would iiave given thorn 
To the sute’s service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, ur, if it must be, 

As it, alas I has been, to ostracism, 

Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Afar. And this is patriotism ? 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. 

Let me seek out my husband : the sage ** Ten,*^ 

With all its jealousy, will hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as ilcny me 
A moment’s access to his dungeon. 
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Doge. I 'II 

So far take on as order that 

You may be admitted. 

Mar. And what shall I say 

To Foscari from his father? 

Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 

Mar. And nothing more? Will you not see him 
Ere he depart? It may l>e the last time. 

Doge. 'I’he last ! — my boy .'—the last time I shall see 
My last of children ! Tell him I will come. \Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — The Prison of Jacopo Foscari. 

Jot. Fos. {solus). No light, save yon faint gleam which 
shows me walls 

Which never echo’d but to sorrow's sounds, 

The sigh of long imprisonment, the stej) 

Of feet on which the iron clank’d, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair 1 
And yet for this 1 have return’d to Venice, 

With some faint hope, 't is true, that time, which wears 

The marble down, had worn away the hate 

Of men’s hearts ; but I knew them not, and here 

Must I consume my rm’n, whi< h never beat 

For Venice but with such a yearning as 

The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling 

High in the air on her return to greet 

Her callow brood. What letters are these which 

[A/'froaching the wall. 
Are scrawl’d along the inexorable wall ? 

Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah 1 the names 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, 

The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great for many. I'his stone page 
Holds like an epitaph their history ; 

And the poor captive's tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover's record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved’s name. Alas I 
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I recognise some names familiar to me, 

And blighted like to mine, which I will add, 

Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 

Which only can be read, as writ, by wTetches. 

\IIe engraves his name. 

Enter a Familiar of “ the Ten.'* 

Fam. I bring you food. 

Jac. Fos. I pray you set it down ; 

I am past hunger ; but my lips are parch’d — 

The water ! 

Fam. There. 

Jac. Fos. {after drinking). I thank you ; I am better. 
Fam, I am commanded to inform you that 
Your further trial is postponed. 

Jac. Fos. Till when ? 

Fam. I know not. — It i.s also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady be admitted. 

Jac. Fos. Ah ! they relent, then — I had ceased to 
hope it : 

*T was time. 


Enter Mari.va. 

Mar. My best beloved ! 

Jcu, Fos. {embrcuing her). My true wife. 

And only friend ! What happiness '. 

Mar. We ’ll part 

No more. 

Jcu. Fos. How ! wouldst thou share a dungeon ? 
Mar. 

The rack, the grave, all — anything with thee, 

But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that — all things except new separation ; 

It is too much to have survived the first 

How dost thou ? How ore those worn limbs ? Alas 1 

Why do I ask ? Thy paleness 

Jcu. Fos. T is the joy 

Of seeing thee again so soon, and so 
Without expectancy, has sent the blood 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine. 

For thou art pale too, ray M-irina ! 
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Mar, *T is 

I'he gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar's torch, which seems akin 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 

Which cloud whatever gaze on, even thine eyes — 

No, not thine eyes — they sparkle — how they sj arkle! 

Jac, Fos, And thine ! — but I am blinded by the torch. 
Mar As I had been without it. Couldst thou see here ? 
Jac, Fos. Nothing at first, but use and time had 
taught me 

Familiarity with what was darkness ; 

And the grey twilight of sucu glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the wands 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 

When gorgeously o'ergihling any tovvers 
Save those of Venice : but a moment ere 
I'hoii earnest hither I was busy writing. 

Mar What? 

Jac, Fas. My name : look, is there — recorded next 
T he name of him who here preceded me, 

If dungeon dates say true. 

Mar. And wliat of him ? 

Jac Fos. These wmUs are silent of men's ends ; they only 
Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stern walls 
W ere never piled on high save oVr the dead, 

Or those who soon must be so. — li7iat of him i 
Thou askest. — W^hat of me? may soon l)e ask'd, 

W’ith the like answer — doubt and dreadiul surmise — 
Unless thou tell st my tale. 

Mar J speak of thee i 

Jac. Fos. And wherefore not? All then shall speak 
of me : 

The tyranrfy of silence is not lasting, 

And, though events be hidden, just men's groans 
Will burst all cerement, even a living grave s 1 
I do not doubt ray memory, but my liie ; 

And neither do I fear. 

Afar Thy life is safe. 

Jac. Fos. And liberty ? 

Mar The mind should make its own. 

Jac. Fos. That has a noble sound ; but ’t is a sound, 

TOU u. 2 
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A music most impressive, but too transient : 

The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death, 

And torture positive, far worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep), without a groan, 

Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Than me ; but ’t is not all, for there are things 
More woful — such as this small dungeon, where 
I may breathe many years. 

Mar. Alas ! and this 

Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 

Jac. Fos. That thought would scarcely aid me to endure 
My doom is common ; many are in dungeons, [it. 

But none like mine, so near their father’s palace j 
But then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day : for, save the gaoler’s torch, 

And a strange firefly, which was (piickly caught 
Last night in yon enormous spider’s net, 

I ne’er saw aught here like a ray. Alas 1 
I know if mind may bear us up, or no, 

For 1 have such, and shown it before men j 
It sinks in solitude ; my soul is social. 

Mar, I will be with thee. 

Jac. Fos. Ah ! if it were so I 

But that they never granted — nor will grant, 

And I shall be alone : no men ; no liooks — 

Those lying likenesses of lying men. 

I ask’d for even those outhucs of their kind. 

Which they terra annafs, history, what you will. 

Which men bequeath as portraits, and they were 
Refused me, — so these walls have been my study, 

More faithful pictures of Venetian story, * 

With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
llie Hail not far from hence, which iKars on high 
Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Mar. I come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

Jac. Fos. I know it — look 1 

\Hc points to Ait iimhs, as rtferring to tht Question 
which he had undergone. 
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Mar. No — no — no more of that : even they relent 
From that atrocity. 

Jac. Fos. What then ? 

Mar. That you 

Return to Candia. 

Jac, Fas. Then my last hope ’s gone. 

I could endure my dungeon, for 't was Venice ; 

I could support the torture, there was something 
In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean toss’d by storms, 

But proudly still bestriding the high waves. 

And holding on its course ; but there, afar, 

In that accursed isle of slaves and captives, 

And unbelievers, like a stranded wreck, 

My very soul seem’d mouldering in rny bosom 
And piecemeal I shall perisli, if remanded. 

Mar. And heret 

Jac. Fas. At once — by better means, as briefer. 

What ! would they even <leny me my sire’s sepulchre, 

As well as home and heritage? 

Mar. My husband 1 

I have sued to accompany thee hence, 

And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me. 

So I couhi see thee witli a quiet aspect. 

And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 

I would not cavil about climes or regions. 

This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise ; its first inhabitants 
Were fetched exiles, 

Jac. Fos. Well I know ho7v wretched ! 

Mar. And yet you see how, from their banishment 
Before the^Tartar into these salt isles, 

Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Remain’d of Rome for their inhentance, 

Created by degrees an ocean Rome ; 

And shall an evi\ which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus? 

Jac. Fos. Had I gone forth 

From my own land, like the old j>atriarchs, seeking 
Another region, with their flocks and herds ; 

Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
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Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy, to barren islets, 

I would have given some tears to my late country, 

And many thoughts ; but afterwards address'd 
Myself with those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state : perhaps I could 
Have borne this — though I know not. 

Mar. Wherefore not ? 

It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

/ac. Ft?s. Ay — we but hear 

Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, 

Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence at that parting, 

Or after their departure; of that malady 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever'd eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain’d from treading them? 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, \vhen fixr away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds <)n the sweet, but {)oisonous thought, 

And dies. You call this weakness f It is strength, 

I say, — the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 

Mar. Obey her, then : 't is she that puts thee forth* 
Jac. Fos. Ay, there it is ; 't is like a mother’s curse 
Upon rny soul — the mark is set upon me. 

Ttie exiles you speak of went forth by n.ttions, 

Their hands upheld each other by the way, 

Their tents were pitch'd together — 1 'rn alone. 

Mar. You shall be so no more — I will ^ro with thee. 
Jac. Fas. My best Marina ! — and our children ? 

Afar. They, 

I fear, by the prevention of the state’s 
Abhorrent policy (which holds all lies 
As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure), 

Will not be suffer'd to proceed with us. 

Fos. And canst thou leave them? 

Mitr. Yes. With many a pang. 

But 1 (an leave them, children as they arc, 
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To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings, when exacted 
By duties paramount ; and ’t is our first 
On earth to bear. 

Jcu, Fos. Have I not borne ? 

Afar, Too much 

From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not lo shrink now from a lot, 

Which, as compared with what you ’vc undergone 
Of late, is mercy. 

Jac, Fos, Ah I you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 

While every furrow of the vessers track 
Seem'd ploughing deep into your heart ; you never 
Sav day go down upon your native s])ires 
So cilrnly with its gold and crimson glory, 

And after tlreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 

Mar, I will divide this with you. Let us think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city 
(Since you must ior^ it, as it seems), and this 
Chamber of state, her graliludo allots you. 

Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 

And by my uncles : we must sail ere night, 
yi/c. Fos, Tiiat 's sudden. Shall I not behold my 
father ? 

Mar. You will. 

Jac, Fos, Where? 

Mar, Here, or in the ducal chamber — 

He sai<l not which. 1 would that you could bear 
Your exile as he bears it. 

Jac, Fos. Blame him not 

I someiinjes munnur for a moment ; but 
He could not now act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his agoii head 
Suspicion from the Ten,” and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Mar, Accumulated I 

What pangs are those they have spared you ? 

Jac. Fos, That of leaving 

Venice without beholding him or you, 
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Which might have been forbidden now, as 't was 
Upon my former exile. 

Mar. That is true. 

And thus far I am also fhe state’s debtor, 

And shall be more so when I see us both 
Floating on the free waves — away — away — 

Be it to the earth’s end, from this abhorr’d, 

Unjust, and - 

Ja£. Fos. Curse it not. If I am silent, 

Who dares accuse my country ? 

Mar. Men and .ingels ! 

The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven, 

The groans of slaves in chains, .and men in dungeons. 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and sires, and subjects, 
Held in the bondage of ten bald -heads ; and 
Though last, not least, silence! Couldst thou say 
Aught in its favour, who would praise like thee! 

Jac. Fos. Let us address us then, since so it must be. 
To our departure. Who comes here ? 

Enter Lorkd \N0, attended by Familiars. 

Lor. {to the familiars). Retire, 

But leave the torch. [^E.xeunt the two Familiars. 

Jac. Fos. Most welcome, noble si;nor. 

I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 

Lor. ’Tis not the first time 

I have visited these places. 

Mar. Nor would be 

The last, were all men’s merits well rewarded. 

Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us ? 

Lor. Neither arc of my offiro, noble lady I 
I am sent hither to your husband, to 
Announce “ the Ten’s" decree. 

Mar. Tiiat tenderness 

Has been anticipated: it is known. 

Lor. As how ? 

Mar, I have inform’d him, not so gently, 

Doubflesi, as your nice feelings would prescril)e, 

The indulgence of your colleagues ; but he knew it. 

If you come for ottr thanks, take them, and hence! 

dungeon gloom is deep enough without you. 
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And full of reptiles, not less loathsome, though 
Their sting is honester. 

/ac. Fos. I pray you, calm you t 

What can avail such words? 

Mar. To let him know 

That be is known. 

Lor. Let the fair dame preserve 

Her sex’s privilege. 

Mar. I have some sons, sir. 

Will one day thank you better. 

Lor. You do well 

To nurse them wisely. Foscari — you know 
Your sentence, then ? 

Jac. Fos. Return to Candia? 

Lor. True— 


For life. 

Ja(. Fos. Not long. . 

Lor. I said — for life. 

Jac. Fos. And I 

Repeat — not long. 

Zor. A year’s imprisonment 

In Canea — afterwards the freedom of 
The whole isle. 

Jac. Fos. Hoth the same to me ; the after 
Freedom as is the first imprisonment. 

Is ’t true my wife accompanies me? 

Lor. Yes, 

If she so wills it 

Mar. Who obt-ain’d that justice? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 


Mar. But oppresses 

Men : howsoever let him have my thanks 
For the only boon I would have ask'd or taken 
From him pr such as he is. 

Lor. He receives them 

As they are offer’d. 

Mar. May they thrive with him 

So much ! — no more. 

Jac. Fos. Is this, sir, your whole mission ? 

Because we have brief time for prej)aration, 

And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 
This lady, of a house noble as yours. 

Mar. Nobler 1 
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Lor. IJow nobler? 

Mar, As more generous 1 

We say the ** generous steed ” to express the purity 
Of his high blood. I Thus much I Ve learnt, although 
Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze), 

From those Venetians who have skinim'd the coasts 
Of Egypt and her neighbour Araby : 

And why not say as soon the '‘\^enerous man ?** 

If race be aught, it is in qualities 

More than in years ; and mine, which is as old 

As yours, is better in its produc t, nay — 

Look not so stem — but get you back, and pore 
Upon your genealogic tree’s most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits, and there 
Blush to find ancestors, who would have blush’d 
For such a son — thou coUl inveterate hater I 
jrac\ Fos, Again, Marina I 
Mar, Again ! stilly Marina* 

See you not, he comes here to glut his hate 
With a last look upon our m'.sery ? 

Let him partake it ! 

Jac. Fos. That were difficult 

Mar, Nothing more easy. He partakes it now — 

Ay, he may veil benea-h a marble lirow 
And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it 
A few brief words of truth .shame the devil’s servants 
No less than master; I have [>robe(i his soul 
A moment, as the eternal fire, ere lung, 

Will reach it always, S.c how he sin inks from me I 
Wi ll death, and chains, and exile in his hand, 

To scatter o’er his kind as he thinks fit ; 

They are his weafjons, not his armour, for 
I have pierced him to the core of his cold heart 
I care not for iiis frowns 1 We can but dic,^ 

And he but live, for him the very worst 
Of destinies: each day secures him more 
His tempter’s, 

Jac, Fos, This is mere insanity. 

Mar, It may be so ; and who hath made us tnadt 
Ij>r, Let her go on ; it irks not me. 

Mar, 7’hat ’s false I 

You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks u[)on manifold griefs i You came 
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To be sued to in vain — to mark^pur tear% 

And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince's son — my husband ; 

Jn short, to trample on the fallen— an office 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him ! 

How have you s|)ed? We are wretched, signor, as 
Your plots could make, and vengeance could desire 
us, 

And how feel you ? 

Ij>r. As rocks. 

Mar, J3y thunder blasted : 

They feel not, but no less are shiver'd. Come, 

Foscari ; now K t us go, and leave this felon, 

The sole fit habitant of such a cell. 

Which he has peopled often, but ne’er fitly 
Till ne himself shall brood in it alone. 

Enter the Doge. 

Jac, Fos, My father ! 

Doge, {embniiinj^^ him), Jacopo 1 my son — my son ! 

Jac, Fos, My f.itlier still ! How long it is since 1 
Have heard thee name my name —cyur name ! 

Doge, My boy ! 

Couldst thou but know 

/ai\ Fos, I rarely, sir, have murmur'd. 

Doge, I feel too much thou iiast not. 

Mar. Hoge, look there 1 

{She /Joints to Loredano. 
Doge. I see the man — what mean st thou ? 

A/ar. Caution I 

Lor, i>eing 

The virtue which this nolde lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 

Mar, W^^ctch 1 't is no virtue, but the policy 
Of those who tain must dtal perforce with vice; 

As such I recommend it, as 1 wotdd 
To one whose foot was on an adder’s path. 

Doge. Daughter, it is su] crihious 1 have long 
Known Loredanc. 

Lor, You may know him better. 

Mar. Yes : worse he could not. 

Jac, Fas. Father, let not these 

Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
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Reproaches, which boot nothing. Is it — ^is it. 

Indeed, our last of meetings? 

Doge. You behold 

These white hairs I 

Jac. Fos. And I feel, besides, that mine 

Will never be so white. Embrace me, father ! 

I loved you ever — never more than now. 

Look to ray children — to your last child’s children ; 

Let them be all to you which he was once, 

And never be to you w'hat I am now. 

May I not see them also ? 

Mar. No — not here. 

Jac. Fos. They might behold their p.arent anywhere. 
Mar. I w'ould tliat they beheld their father in 
A place which would not mingle fear with love. 

To freeze their young blood in its natural current. 

They have fed w'ell, slept soft, and knew not that 
Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 

I know his fate may one day be their heritage ; 

But let it only be their heritage, 

And not their present fee. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror ; 

And these vile damps, t< o, and yon thick green wave 
Which floats above the place where we now stand— 

A cell so far below the water’s level. 

Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 

Might strike them : this is not their atmosphere, 

However you — and you — and most of all, 

As worthiest— sir, noble Ixtredano 1 
May breathe it without prejudice. 

Jac. Fos, I have not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 

I shall depart, then, without meeting them ? 

Doge. Not so : they slndi await you in/ny c,h.iiiilx:r. 

Joe. Fos. And must I leave them — alll 

Lor. You must, 

Jac. Fos. Not one? 

Lor. They are the state’s. 

Mar. I thought they had been mine 

Lor. They are, in all material things. 

Mar. That is 

In all things painful. If they’re .sick, they will 
Be left to me to tend them : should they die, 
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To me to bury and to mourn ; but if 
They live, they ’ll make you soldiers, senators, 

Slaves, exiles — what y(fu will ; or if they are 
Females with portions, bri<les and Mfies for nobles I 
ilehold the state’s care for its sons and mothers 1 

The hour approaches, and the wind is fair. 

Jac. Fos. How know you that here, where the genial wind 
Ne’er blows in all its blustering freedom? 

Lar. ’T was so 

When I came here. I'he galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the “ Riva di Schiavoni.” 

Jac. Fos. Father ! I pray you to precede me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 

Doge. Be firm, ray son ! 

far. Fos. I will do my endeavour. 

Mar. Farewell ! at least to this iletested dungeon, 

And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment. 

Lor. And present 

Liberation. 

Doge. He speaks truth. 

Jac. Fos. No doubt ! but ’tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe him. 

He knows this, or he had not sought to change them. 

But I reproach not. 

Lor. The time narrows, signor. 

Jac. Fos. Alas ! I little thought so lingeringly 
To leave .ibodes like this : but when I feel 
That every step I take, even front this cell, 

Is one away from Venice, I look back 

Even on these dull damp walls, and 

Doge. Boy 1 no tears. 

Mar. Let them flow on : he wept not on the rack 
To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 

I'hey will relieve his heart — that too kind heart — 

And I will find an hour to wipe away 

^rhose tears, or add my own. I could weep now, 

But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 

Let us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 

Lor. {to the Familiar). The torch, there I 

Mar. Yes, light on us, as to a funeral pyre. 

With Ixrredano mourning like an heir. 

Doge, My son, you are feeble ; take this hand. 
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fac. Fos. Alas ! 

Must youth support itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours ? 

Lor. Take mine. 

Mar. Touch it not, Foscari ; 't will sting you. Signor, 
Stand oflf! be sure, that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are plunged 
No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 

Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave you ; 

It could not save, but will support you ever. \Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I . — A Hall in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Lorf.dxno and Il.ARBARir.o. 

Bar. .A.nd have you confidence in such a project ? 

Lor. I have. 

Bar ’T is hard upon his years. 

Lor. S.ay rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 

Bar. ’T will break his heart. 

Lor. Age lias no heart to break. 

He has seen his son’s half-broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 

Bar. In his countenance, I grant j ou, never j 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is he? 

Lor. In his own portion of the palace, with 
His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 

Bar. Bidding farewell. * 

Lor. A last. As soon he shall 

Bid to his dukedom. 

Bar. When embarks the son ? 

Lor. Forthwith — when this long leave is taken. T is 
Time to atlmonish them again. 

Bar. Forbear ; 

Retrench not from their moments. 

Lor. Not I, now 

We have higher business for our own. This day 
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Shall be the last of Ihe old Doge’s reign, 

' As the first of his son’s last banishment, 

And that is vengeance. 

Bar. In my mind, too deep. 

Lor. ’T is moderate — not even liie for life, the rule 
Denounced of retribution from all time ; 

They owe me still my father’s and my uncle’.s. 

Bar. Did not the Doge deny this strongly? 

Lor. Doubtless. 

Bar. And did not this shake your suspicion? 

Lor. No. 

Bar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the Council, 

It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, .and his deeds. 

Lor. As much of ceremony as you will. 

So that the thing he done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the Council on their knees 
(Like Ikirbarossa to the Pope), to beg him 
To have the couilesy to abdicate. 

Bar. AVhat if he will not ? 

Lor. We ’ll elect another, 

And make him null. 

Bar. But will the laws uphold us? 

Lor. What laws? — “The Ten ’’are laws; and if they 
I will be legislator in this business. [were not, 

Bar. .At your own peril ? 

Lor. 'I’here is none, I tell you, 

Our powers are such. 

Bar. But he has twice already 

Solicited permission to retire, 

And twice it was refused. 

Lor. The better reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Bar. * Unask’d? 

Lor. It shows 

The impression of his former instances : 

If they were from his he.irt, he may be thankful j 
If not, ’t will punish his hypocrisy. 

Come, they are met by this time ; let us join them, 

And be thou fix’d in purpose for this once. 

1 have prepared such arguments as will not 
Fail to move them, and to remove him : since 
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Their thoughts, their objects, have been sounded, do not 
You, with your wonted scruples, teach us paus^ 

And all will prosper. 

Bar. Could I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 

I would support you. 

Lor. He is safe, I tell you ; 

His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag them : ’t is his throne 
Alone is aim’d at. 

Bar. But discarded princes 

Are seldom long of life. 

Lor. And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Bar. And why not wait these few years? 

Lor. Because we have waited long enough, anti he 
Lived longer than enough. Hence i in to council I 

[Exaint Loredano and BARBARir.a 

Enter Memmo and a Senator. 

Sen. A summons to “ the Ten 1 ’’ why so ? 

Mem. “The Ten” 

Alone can answer ; they are rarely wont 
To let their thoughts anticipate their purjtose 
By previous proclamation. We are summon’d— 

That is enough. 

Sen. For them, but not for us ; 

I would know why. 

Mem. You will know why anon, 

If you obey ; and, if not, you no less 
Will know why you should have obey’d. 

Sen. I mean not 

To oppose them, but 

Mem. In Venice but" ’s a traitor. 

But me no * buts," unless you would pass o'er 
The Bridge which few repass. 

Sen. I am silent. 

Mem. Why 

Thus hesitate? “The Ten ’’ have call’d in aid 
Of their deliberation five and twenty 
Patricians of the senate — ^you are one. 

And I another ; and it seero.s to me 
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Both honour’d by the choice or chance which leads us 
To mingle with a body so august 

Sen. Most true. I say no more. 

Mem. As we hope, signor, 

And all may honestly, (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may,) one day hope to be 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate’s 
Chosen delegates a school of wisdom, to 
Be thus admitted, though as novices. 

To view the mysteries. 

Sen. Let us view them : they, 

No doubt, are worth it. 

Mem. Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth 
Somi thing, at least to you or me. 

Sen, I sought not 

A place within the sanctu.ary ; but being 
Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 

I shall fulfil my office. 

Mem. l^t us not 

Be latest in obeying “ the 'I'en’s ” summons. 

Sen. All are not met, but I am of your thought 
So far — let ’s in. 

Mem. The earliest are most welcome 

In earnest councils — we will not be least so. 

\Exeunt. 


Enter the Doge, J.acopo I'osc.xri, and Marina. 

Jac. Fos. Ah, father ! though I must and will depart. 
Yet — yet — I pray you to obtain for me 
That I once more return unto my home, 

Howe’er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time, as beacon to my heart. 

With any penalty annex’d they please. 

But let me*still return. 

Doge. .Son Jacojx), 

Go and obey our country’s will ; t is not 
For us to look beyond. 

Jac. Fos. But still I must 

Look back. I pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas t 

You ever were my dearest offspring, when 
They were more numerous, nor can be less so 
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Now you are last ; but did the state demand 

The exile of the disinterred ashes 

Of your three goodly brothers, now in earth, 

And their desponding shades come flitting round 
To impede the act, I must no less obey 
A duty, paramount to every duty. 

Man My husband 1 let us on : this but prolongs 
Our sorrow. 

Jac, Fos. But we are not summon'd yet ; 

The galley’s sails are not unfurl'd : — who knows? 

The wind may change. 

Mar, And if it do, it will not 

Change their hearts, or your lot : the galley’s oars 
Will quickly clear the harbour. 

Jac, Fos. O ye elements ! 

Where are your storms ? 

Mar, In human breasts. Alasl 

Will nothing calm you ? 

Jac, Fos, Never yet did mariner 

Put up to patron saint such prayei s for prosperous 
And pleasiint bree/es, as I call upon you. 

Ye tutelar saints of my own city I which 
Ye love not with more holy love than I, 

To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves, 

And waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest ! 

Till the sea dvish me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 

Where I may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I love, and never shall see more i 

Afar, And wish you this with me beside you? 

Jac, Fos, No-— 

No — not for thee, loo good, too kin<l ! May’st thou 
Live long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity lor a time deprives 
Of such support I But for myself alone, * 

May all the winds of heaven howl down the OuUi 
And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 

Appall'd, turn their despairing eyes on me, 

As the Phenicians did on Jonah, then 
Cast me out from amongst them, as an offering 
To appease the waves, i'he billow which destroys me 
Will be more merciful than man, and bear me 
Dead, but stiU dear me to a native grave 
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From fishers* hands, upon the desolate strand, ^ 

Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne'er received 
One lacerated like the heart which then 
Will be. — But wherefore breaks it not ? why live I ? 

Mar. To man thyself, I trust, with time, to master 
Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one : why, 

What is this to the things thou hast borne in silence — 
Imprisonment and actud torture? 

Jac. Fas. Double, 

Triple, and tenfold torture I But you arc right, 

It must be borne. Father, your blessing. 

Doge. Would 

It could avail thee ! but no less thou hast it 

Jac. Fos. Forgive 

Doge. What ? 

/ar Fos. xVIy }>oor mother, for rny birth, 

And me for having lived, and you yourself 
(As I forgive you), for the gift oi life, 

Which you bestow'd upon me as my sire. 

Mar. What hast thou done? 

Joe. Fos. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory with much save sorrow ; but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten’d and visited, 1 needs must think 
That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter ! 

Mar. Fear not; /haf*s reserved 

For your oppressors. 

yae. Fos. Let me hope not 

Mar. Hope not? 

Joe. Fos. I cannot wish them aJ they have inflicted. 

Mar. All / the consummate fiends 1 A thousand fold 
May the worm which ne'er dieth feed upon them ! 

Jae. Fos. They may repent 

Mar. And if they do, Heaven will not 

Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 

Enter an OJleer and Guards. 

OffL Signor I the boat is at the shore — the wind 
Is rising— we are ready to attend you. 

VOL. IL A A 
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Jac. Fos. And I to be attend^. Once more, father, 
Your hand ! 

Doge. Take it. Alas ! how thine own trembles I 
Jac. Fos. No — ^you mistake: ’t is yours that shakes, 
my father. 

Farewell 1 

Doge. Farewell 1 Is there aught else ? 

Jac. Fos. No — nothing. 

[To (he Officer. 

Lend me your arm, good signor. 

Offi. You turn pale— • 

Let me support you — paler — ho ! some aid there 1 
Some water ! 

Mar. Ah, he is dying. 

Jac. Fos. Now, I ’m ready — 

My eyes swim strangely — where’s the door? 

Mar. .Vway I 

Let me support him — my best love ! Oh, Go<l ! 

How faintly beats this heart — this pulse 1 
Jac. Fos. The light ! 

Is it tlie light ? — I am faint 

[Officer presents him with water. 
Offi. He will l)e better, 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jac. Fos. I doubt not. F.ither — wife — 

Your hands I 

Mar. There’s death in that damp, clammy grasp. 

Oh, Go<i ' — My Foscari, how fare you ? 

Jac. Fos. Well ! [//«• dies. 

Offi. He ’s gone 1 
Doge. He ’s free. 

Mar. No — no, he is not dead ; 

There must be life yet in that heart —he could not 
Thus leave me. 

Doge. Daughter ! 

Mar. Hold thy jjeacc, old man 1 

I am no daughter now — thou hast no son. 

Oh, Foscari ! 

Offi. We must remove the body. 

Mar. Touch it not, dunge'm mLscrcants ! your base ofhee 
Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder. 

Even by your murderous laws. latavc hi* rcrotim 
To those who know to honour them. 
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Ojffi. I must 

Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge, Inform the signory from me^ the Doge, 

They have no further power upon those ashes : 

While he lived he was theirs, as fits a subject — 

Now he is mine — my broken-hearted boy ! [Exit Officer, 
Mar. And I must live 1 , , 

Doge, Your children live, Marina. 

Mar, My children ! true — they live, and I must live 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh ! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice. Would my mother 
Had been so 1 

Doge, My unhappy children! 

Mar. What I 

You feel it then at last — you ! — Where is now 
The stoic of the state? 

Doge (throunng himself denvn by the body). Here! 

Mar. Ay, weep on ! 

I thought you had no tears — you hoarded them 
Until they're useless; but weep on ! he never 
Shall weep more — never, never more. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Lor. What 's here ? 

Mar. Ah ! the devil come to insult the dead! Avaunt ! 
Incarnate Lucifer ! 't is holy ground. 

A martyr's ashes now lie there, which make it 
A shrine. Get thee back to thy place of torment ! 

Bar, Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 

But pass'd here merely on our path from council. 

Mar. Pass on. 

Lor, We sought the I >oge. 

Mar, {pointing to the Doge, udio is still on the ground by 
his sofi^body). He 's busy, look, 

About the business provided for him. 

Are ye content ? 

Bar, We will not interrupt 

A parent's sorrows. 

Mar, No, ye only make them^ 

Then leave them. 

Doge {rising). Sirs, I am ready. 

Bar. No— not now. 

A A a 
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Lor. Yet H was important. 

Doge. If *t was so, I can 

Only repeat — I am ready. 

Bar. It shall not be 

Just now, though Venice totter’d o’er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 

Doge. I thank you. If the tidings which you bring 
Are evil, you may say them ; notlhng further 
Can touch me more than him thou look’st on there ; 

If they be good, say on ; you need not fear 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar. I would they could I 

Doge. I spoke not to you., but to Lorodano. 

He understands me 

Mar. Ah ! I thought it would be so. 

Doge. U’hat mean you ? 

Mar. Lo ! there is the blood beginning 

To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 

The body bleeds in presence of the assassin. 

[To Loredano. 

Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to thy deeds ! 

Doge. My child ! this is a phantasy of grief. 

Bear hence tire body. [To his attendants. 

Signors, if it please you, 

Within an hour I ’ll hear you. 

[Exeunt D(;GE, Marina, and attendants with the body. 
Manent Ixtredano and Barharigo. 

Bar. He must not 

Be trembled now. 

Lor. He said himself that nought 

Could give him trouble further. 

Bar. These are words ; 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in ^ 

Upon it barbarous. 

Lor. Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its .sad visions of the other world, 

Than calling it at moments back to this. 

The busy have no time for tears. 

Bar. And therefore 

You would deprive this old man of adl business ? 
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Lor. The thing’s decreed. The Gionta and “the 
Ten" 

Have made it law — who shall oppose that law? 

Bar. Humanity I 

Lor. Because his son is dead ? 

Bar. And yet unburied. 

Ij>r. Had we known this when 

The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not — once past. 

Bar. 1 ’ll not consent. 

Lor. You have consented to 

All that 's essential— leave the rest to me. 

Bar. Why press his abdication now ? 

Lor. The feelings 

Of private passion may not interrupt 
The public benefit ; and what the state 
Deciiles to<lay must not give way before 
'i’o-morrow lor a natural accident 
Bar. You have a son, 

J.or. I have — and had a father. 

Bar. Still so inexorable ? 

Lor. Still. 

Bar. But let him 

Inter his son before we press upon him 
'I’his edict. 

Lor. I^t him call up into life 

My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 

Even aged men, be, or appear to be. 

Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kindle 
An atom of their ancestors from earth. 

The victims are not equal ; he has seen 
His sons expire by natural deaths, and I 
My sires by violent and mysterious maladies. 

I used no prison, bribed no subtle master 
Of the destructive art of healing, to 
Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 

His sons — and he had four — are dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 

Bar. And art thou sure 

He dealt in such ? 

J4)r. Most sure. 

Bar. 

All openness. 


And yet he seems 
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Lor, And so he seem'd not long 

Ago to Carmagnuola. 

Bar, The attainted 

And foreign traitor ? 

Lor, Even so : when ///, 

After the very night in which “ the Ten " 

(Join'd with the Doge) decided his destruction, 

Met the great Duke at daybreak with a jest, 

Demanding whether he should augur him 

‘‘The good day or good night?*' his Doge-ship answer'd, 

“ That he in truth had pass'd a night of vigil, 

In which (he added with a graciohs smile), 

There often has been question about you.” 

'T was true ; the question was the death resolved 
Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died ; 

And the old Doge, who knew him doom'd, smiled on him 
With deadly cozenage, eight long months beforehand — 
Eight months of such i.ypocrisy as is 
Learnt but in eighty years. Brave Carmagnuola 
Is dead ; so is young l oscari and his brethren—- 
I never smikd on them. 

Bar, Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend? 

Lor. He was the safi‘g’iar<l of the city. 

In early life its foe, but, in lus manhood. 

Its saviour first, then victim. 

Bar. Ah ! that seems 

The penalty of saving cities. He 
Whom we now act against not only saved 
Our own, but added others to our .sway. 

Lor, The Romans (and we ajx? them) gave a crowD 
To him w'ho took a city ; and they gave 
A cfown to him who saved a citizen 
In battle : the rewards are efjual. Now, 

If we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
li^lro/d by him, or through him, the account 
Were fearfully against him, although narrow^'d 
To private havoc, such as between him 
And my dead father. 

Bar, Are you then thus fix'd ? 

Lor, Why, what should change me ? 

Bar, That which changes me i 
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But you, I know, are marble to retain 
A feud. But when all is accomplish’d, when 
The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 

His sons all dead, his family depress’d. 

And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep? 

Lor. More soundly. 

Ear. That 's an error, and you ’ll find it 

Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

Zar. They sleep not 

In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Till Foscari fills his. Each night I see them 
Stalk frowning round my couch, and, jx)inting towards 
The ducal i|.)alace, marshal me to vengeance. 

Bar. Fancy’s distemperature ! There is no passion 
More .spectral or fanta.stical than Hate ; 

Not even its ofiposite, Love, so peoples air 
Wiih phantoms, as this madness of the heart. 

Enter an Offieer, 

Lor, Where go you, sirrah ? 

Offi. By the ducal order 

To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari’s interment. 

Bar. Their 

Vault has been often open’d of late years. 

Lor. ”1' will be full soon, and may be closed for ever, 

Offi. May I pass on ? 

Lor. You may. 

Bar. How bears the Doge 

This last calamity ? 

Offi. With desperate firmness. 

In presence of another he says littl •, 

But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 

And once 5r twice I heard him, from the adjoining 
Ajiartment, mutter forth the words — “ My son 1 ” 

Scarce audibly. I must proceed. [Exit Officer. 

Bar. This stroke 

Will move all Venice in his favour. 

Lor. Right I 

We must be speedy : let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The Council’s resolution. 
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Bar. I protest 

Against it at this moment. 

Lor. As you please— 

I ’ll take their voices on it ne’ortheless. 

And see whose most may sway them, yours or mine. 

\Exeiint Barbarigo and Loredano. 


ACT V. 

Scene I . — The Door's Apartment. 

The Dock and Attendants. 

Att. My lord, the deputation is in waiting ; 

But add, that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will, they will make it theirs. 

Doge. To me all hours are like. Let them approach. 

[E.xit Attendant. 

An Officer. Prince 1 I have <lone your biiiding. 

Doge, What command ? 

Offi. A melancholy one — to rail the attendance 
Of 

Doge. True — true — true ; I crave your pardon. I 
Begin to fail in appreht nsi'’n, and 
Wax very old — old .dinost as my ye.irs. 

Till now I fought them off, but they begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter the Deputation, consisting of six of the Sii^nory and the 
Chief of tfu den. 

Noble men, your pleasure ! 

Chief of the Ten. In the first place, the Council «lotit 
With the Doge on his late and private grief. [condcK 

Doge. No more — no more of that. * 

Chief of the 'Ten. Will not the Dukt 

Accept the homage of respect? 

Doge. I do 

.Accept it as 'tis given — proceed. 

Chief of the Ten. “ I'he Ten," 

With a selected Giunta from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best bom patricians, 

Having deliberated on the state 
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Of the republic, and the overwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country, 

Have judged it fitting, with all reverence, 

Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this), 

The resignation of the ducal ring, 

Which you have worn so long and venerably: 

And to prove that they Ye not ungrateful, nor 
Cold to your years and services, they adil 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign's retreat. 

JJogef. D.d I hear rightly ? 

Chief of the Ten. Need I say again? 

D^'^e. No-->Have you done? 

Chief of the Ten. I have s[)oken. Twenty- four 

Hours are accortled you to give an answer. 

Do^e^ I shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Will now retiic. 

Dof^e. Slay! four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing v\hich I have to say. 

Chief of the Jen. Speak! 

Zhfge. When I twice before reiterated 

My wish to abdicate, it was refused me ; 

And not alone refused, but yc exacted 
An oath from me that I would never more 
Renew this instance, i have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions which 
My country call'd me here to exercise. 

According to my honour and my conscience— 

I cannot break my oath. 

Chief of Jhe Ten. Reduce us not 

To the alternative of a decree, 

Instead of your compliance. 

Do^e. Providence 

Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me ; 

But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days, since every^ hour has been the country's. 

I am ready to lay dowm my life for her, 

As I have laid down dearer things than lifei 
But for my dignity— 1 hold it of 
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The “a^hole republic : when the general will 
Is manifest, then you shall all be answer’d. 

Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such an answer j but 
h cannot 
Avail you aught. 

Doge. I can submit to all things, 

But nothing will advance ; no, not a moment 
W’hat you decree — decree. 

Chief of the Ten. With this, then, must we 

Return to those who sent us ? 

Doge. You have heard me. 

Chief of the Ten. W’ith all due reverence we retire. 

[Exeunt the Deputation, ^‘c. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Att. My lord, 

The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 

Doge. .My time is hers. 

Enter .Marina. 

Mar. My hjrd, if I intrude — 

Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 

Doge. Alone ! 

Alone, come ail the world .around me, 1 
Am now and evermoie. Hut we will bear it. 

Mar. We will, and for the sake of those who are. 
Endeavour Uh, my husband ! 

Doge. Give it way : 

I cannot comfort thee. 

Mar. He might have lived, 

So form’d for gentle privacy of 1 fc. 

So loving, so beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who .so blest and blessing 
As my poor Eoscari ? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine s.ive not ' 

To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince’s son. 

Mar. Yes; all things which conduce to other men’s 
Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 

By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly. 

The country and the people whom he loved. 

The prints of whom he was the elder born, 

And 
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Doge, Soon may be a prince no longer. 

Mar, How? 

Doge, They have taken my son from me, and now aim 
At my too long-worn diadem and ring. 

Let them resume the gewgaws 1 
Afar, Oh, the tyrants I 

In such an hour too ! 

Doge. T is the fittest time ; 

An hour ago 1 should have felt it. 

Afar. And 

Will you not now resent it? — Oh» for vengeance! 

But he, who, had he been enou;jh j)rotecied» 

Might have repaid protection in this moment, 

Cannot assist his father. 

Doge, Nor should do so 

Ag<unst his country, had he a thousand lives 
Instead of that 

Aftr, They tortured from him. This 

May be pure patriotism. I am a woman : 

To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. 1 loved htm — how I loved him ! 

I ’vc seen him pa^^s through such an ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shnink from : he is gone, 
And I, who would ha\e given my blood for him, 

Have nought to give hut tears! But could I compass 
The retrilnition of his wrongs ! — Well, well ! 

I have sons, who shall be men. 

Doge, Your grief distracts you. 

Afar, 1 thought I could have borne it, when I saw him 
BdW'd down by such opprcs.^^ion ; yes. I thought 
'J'hat 1 would rather l(K»k upon his corse 
Than his prolong'd captivity : — I am juinish'd 
For that thought now. Woukl I were in his grave I 
Doge. J[ must look on him once more. 

Afar. Come with me I 

Doge, Is he 

Mar, Our bridal bed is now his bier. 

Doge, And he is in his shroud ! 

Afar, Come, come, old man ! 

[Exeunt the Doge and Mab^na. 

Enter Barbarigo and Loredano. 

Bar, {to an Attendant), Where is the Doge? 
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Ati. ^ This instant retired hence, 

With the illustrious lady his son’s widow. 

Lor. Where? 

Ait. To the chamber where the body lies. 

Bar. Let us return, then. 

Lor. You forget, you cannot. 

We have the implicit order of the (iiunta 
To await their coming here, and join theni in 
Their office : they ’ll be here soon after us. 

Bar. And will they press their answer on the Doge? 
Lor. T was his own wish that all should be done 
promptly. 

He answer’d quickly, and must so be answer’d; 

His dignity is look’d to, his estate 
Cared for — what would he m«^rc? 

Bar. Die in his robes; 

He could not l.ave lived long; hut I have done 
My best to save his honours, and opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 

Why would the general vote compel me hither? 

Lor. ’T was fit that some one of such different thoughts 
From ours should be a witness, lest false longues 
Should whisper that a harsh majority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 

Bar. And not less, I must needs think, for the sake 
Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 

You are ingenious, Loredanu, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 

A ver)" Ovid in the art of haiini^; 

’T is thus (although a secondary object, 

Yet hate has microscopic eye**), to you 
1 ow e by v\ay of foil to the more zealous 
This undesired association in 
Your Giunta's duties. 

Lor. How I— w/r (iiunta !* 

Yourt I 

Tltey speak your language, watch your nod, approve 
Your plans, and <lo your work. Arc they tioiyoun t 
Lor. You talk unwarily. were best they hear not 
This from you. 

Bar. Oh I they 11 hear as much one day 

From louder tonnes than mine ; they Vc gone beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power ; and when 
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This happens in the most contemn’d and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 

Lor. You talk but idly. 

Bar. That remains for proof. 

Here come our colleagues. 

Enter the Deputation as before. 

Chief of the Ten. Is the Duke aware 

We seek his presence ? 

Att. He shall be inform'd. 

\Exit Attendant. 

Bar. The Duke is with his son. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so, 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 

Let us return. 'T is time enough to-morrow. 

Jj>r. {aside to Bar.) Now the rich man’s hell-fire upon 
your tongue, 

Unquench’d, unquenchable ! I ’ll have it tom 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall utter 
Nothing but sobs through blood, for this ! Sage signors, 

I pray ye be not hasty. [Aloud to the others. 

Bar. But be human 1 

Lor. See, the Duke comes ! 

Enter the Doge. 

Doge. I have obey’d your summons. 

Chief of the Ten. We come once more to urge our j^ast 
rcque>t. 

Doge. And I to answer. 

Chief of the Ten. What? 

Dogi^ My only answer. 

You have heard it 

Chief of the Ten. Hear^-ira then the last decree, 

Definite |nd absolute ! 

Doge. To the point — 

To the point ! I know of old the forms of office, 

And gentle preludes to strong acts. — Go on ! 

Chief of the Ten. You are no longer Doge ; you are 
released 

From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 

Your ducal robes must be put off ; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage 
Already mention’d in our former congress. 
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Three are left you to remove from hence, 

Under the penalty to see confiscated 
All yout own private fortune. 

Doge. That last clause, 

I am proud to say, would not enrich ^le treasury. 

Chit f of the Ten. Your answer, Duke! 

Lor. Your answer, Francis F^scaii ! 

Doge. If I could have foreseen that my old age * ' 

Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
Himself so far ungrateful, as to place 
His own high dignity before his country; 

But this life having been so many years 
useless to that country, I would fain 
Have consecrated my last moments to her, 

But the decree being render’d, 1 obey. 

Chief of the Ten. If you would have the three days"' 
named extended, 

We willingly wdt lengthen tliem to eight. 

As sign of our esteem. 

* Doge. Not eight hours, signor, 

Nor even eight minutes — there ’s the dural ring, 

[^Taking off his ring and tap. 
And there the ducal diadem. And so 
The Adriatic’s free to wed another. 

Chiffof the Ten. Yet go not forth so tjuickly. 

Doge. 1 am old, sir, 

And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. .Methinks I see amongst you 
A face I know not. — Senator ! your name, ’ 

You, by your garb, Chief of the Foity ! 

Mem. Signfir, 

I am the son of Marco Memmo. 

Doge. Ah ! 

Your father was my friend. — Hut som and )athers ! — 

What, ho I my servants tlierc ! 

Atten. My prince ! 

Doge. No pnnee — 

There are the princes of the prince 1 \PointiHg^ to the 
Ten's Deputation.^ — Prejiare 
To part from hence upon the instant. 

Chief of the Ten. Why 

So rashly ? 't will give scandal. 
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Doge. Answer that ; 

\To the letu 

It is your province. — Sirs, bestir yourselves : ^ 

\To the Servants. 

There is one bi<*then which 1 beg you bear 
With care» although *t is past all further harm-— 

Btit I will look to that myself. 

jBar. He means 

The \foi\y of his son. 

Doge. And call Marina, 

My daughter ! 

Enter Marina. 

Doge. Get thee ready, ue must mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Afar. And ever) where. 

Doge. True ; but in freedom, 

Without these jealous spies upon the great. 

Signors, you may dcjwt : what would you more? 

We are going: do you fear that we shall bear 
The palace with us? Its o/J walls, ten limes 
As old as 1 am, and I 'm wry old, 

Have served you, so have I, and 1 and they 
Could tell a talc ; but I invoke them not 
To fall upon you ! else iliey would, as erst 
The pillars of stone Dagon’s temple on 
The Israelite and his Philistine foes. 

Such power I do belie\e theic might exist 
In such a curse as mine, provoke«i by such 
As you f but I curse not. Adieu, good signors I 
May the next duke be better than the present f 
Lor. The present duke is Past hal Malipiero. 

Dige. Not till I pass the threshold of these doors. 

D>r. Saint Mark's great l>ell is soon about to loll 
For his inauguration. 

Doge. Earth and heaven I 

Ye will reverberate this peal ; and I 
Live to hear this! — the first Doge who e'er heard 
Such sound tor his successor : happier he, 

My attainted predecessor, stern Faliero — 

This insult at the least was spared him. 

lor. What I 

Do you regret a traitor? 
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jDfigt. No — I merely 

Envy the dead. 

Chief of the Ten. My lord, if you indeed 
Are bent upon this rash abandonment 
Of the state’s palace, at the least retire 
By the private staircase, which conduc ts you towards 
The landing-place of the canal. 

Doge. No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted 
To sovereignty — the Giants’ Stairs, on whose 
ihoad eminence I was invested duke. 

My services have call'd me up those steps, 

The malice of my foes will drive me down them. 

There five and thirty years ago was I 

Install’d, and traversed those same halls, from which 

I never thought to be divorced except 

A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for them — 

But not push'd hence by fellow- citizens. 

But come ; my son and I will go together— 

He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. 

Chief of the 'Ten. What J thus in public? 

Doge. I was publicly 

Elected, and so will I be defjosed. 

Marina ! art thou willing ? 

Mar. Here ’s my arm ! 

Doge. .-\nd here my staff: thus propp’d vvill I go forth. 
Chief oj the Ten. It must not be — the jieoplc will 
perceive it. 

Doge. The people ! — there 's no people, you well know it, 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me. 

There is a populate, perhaps, whose looks 

May shame you ; but they dare not groan nor curse you, 

Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion, 

Else 

Doge. You have reason. 1 l.ave sfmkcn much 
More than my wont : it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 

Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 
A dotage which may justily this deed 
Of yours, although the Jaw docs not, nor wilL 
Farewell, sirs 1 
Bar. 


You shall not depart without 
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An escort fitting past and present rank. 

We will accompany, with due respect, 

The Doge unto his private palace. Say I 
My brethren, will we not ? 

Different voius. Ay I — ay 1 

Doge. You shall not 

Stir — in my train, at least. r%ntcr'd here 
As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen. 

All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 

Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 

Api)lying poisons there as antidotes. 

Pomp is for ])rinces — 1 am nonet — That’s false, 

I affiy but only to tl<ese gates. — Ah ! 

Lor. Hark I 

\The great hell </ Saint MarVs lolls* 

Bar. 'I'he bell ! 

Chtef of the 'Fen. Saint Mark’s, which tolls for the 
election 
Of Malipiero. 

Doge. Well I recognise 

The sound ! I heard it once, but once before. 

And that is five auvi thirty years ago ; 

Kven then I was not young. 

Bar. Sit down, ray lord I 

You tremble. 

Doge. ’Tis the knell of my poor boy I 

My heart aches bitterly. 

Bar. I pray you sit. 

Doge. No; my seat here lias been a throne till now. 
Marina I let us go. 

Mar. Most readily. 

Doge iyoalks a Jrtv steps^ then stops). I feel athirst — will 
no ont^bring me here 
A cup of water ? 

Bar. I 

Mar. And 1 

Iu>r, And I 

\The Doge takes a goh/et from the hand of Loredano. 
Doge. I take yours^ Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this. 

Lor. Why so ? 

Doge* is said that out Venetian crystal has 
VOL. IL 
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Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 

You bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 

Zffr. Well, sir ! 

Then it is false, or you are true. 

For my own part, I credit neither j ’t is 
An idle legend. 

Afar. You talk wildly, and 

Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Depart. Ah ! now you look as look'd my husband ! 

Dar. He sinks ! — support him ! — quirk — ^a chair — sup- 
port him ! 

JDagf. The bell tolls on !— let’s hence — my brain’s on 
tire ! 

Bar. I do beseech you, lean upon us ! 

jDage. No ! 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor boy ! — 

Oft' with your arms ! — /'//<// i>e// 

['J7te Doc.e drops d&ivn and dies. 

Afar. My Ood ! My God ! 

Bar. {to Ij>r.). Behold ! your work ’s completed 1 

Chief of the Ten. Is there then 

No aid ? Call in assistance 1 

Att. 'T is all over. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so, at least his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name and nation. 

His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them full justice. Brethren, 

Say, shall it not be so? 

Bar. He has not had 

The misery to die a subject where 
He reign’d ; then let his funet.il rites be princely. 

Chief of the Ten. We are tigrecd, then 

All, except I^or , , answer , Yt'S. 

Chief of the Ten. Heaven’s fieace be with htra I 

Aiar. Signors, your pardon : this i.s mockery. 

Juggle no more with that poor remnant, whicli 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 

(A soul by whom you have increa.scd your emptre. 

And made your power as proud as was hi.s glory,) 

You banish’d from his palace, and tore down 
From bis high place, with such relentless coldness { 
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And now, when he can neither know these honours, 

Nor would accept them if he could, you, signors, 

Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp, 

To make a pageant over what you trampled. 

A princely funeral will be your reproach, 

And not bis honour. 

Chief of the Ten. Lady, we revoke not 

Our purposes so readily. 

Mar, I know it, 

As far as touches torturing the living. 

I thought the dead had been beyond even_yt>t/. 

Though (some, no doubt) consign'd to powers which may 
Resemble that you exercise on earth. 

Leave him to me ; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly shorten'd: 

It is my last of duties, and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my dcsolatioi\ 

Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 

And the apparel of the grave. 

Chief of the Ten, Do you 

Pretend still to this office? 

Mar, I do, signor. 

'rhoiigh his posse 'sions have been all < onsumed 
In the state's scivice, I have still my dowry, 

Which shall be consecrated to his ritc^;, 

And those of stop's xoith agitation. 

Chief of the Ten, Best retain it bu’ your children. 

Mar, Ay, they arc fatherless, I thank vou. 

Chief if (he Ten, ^ We 

Cannot comply with your request His relies 
Shall be cx[>oscd with wontcii pomp, and follow'd 
Unto their home hy the new Doge. i;ot clad 
As Doge^ but simjdy as a senator. 

Mar. I hcaril of murderers wlio have interred 
I’heir victims; but ne'er heard, until this hour, 

Of so much splendotr in hyiH>crisy 

O'er those they sk w\ I 've heard of widows' tears — 

Alas ! I 've shcil s )me — ahvays thanks to you I 
1 Ve heard of heirs in sables — you liave left none 
To the deceased, so you would act the part 
Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done ! as one day, 

I trust, Heaven's will be done too I 

Chi^ of the Ten. * Know you, lady, 

a a a 
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To whom ye speak, and perils of such speech ? 

Mar. I know the former bettor than yourselves ; 

The latter — like yourselves; and can face both. 

Wish you mure funerals ? 

Bar. Heed not her rash words ; 

Her circuinstances must excuse lier bearing. 

Chief of the Ten. We will not note them down. 

Bar. {turning to Lor., who is writing upon his tablets). 
What art tliou writing. 

With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets ? 

Lor. {pointing to the Dog/ s boLy). 1‘hat he luis paid me ! 
Chief vj tite Jen. What debt tlid he owe you? 

Lor. A long and just one ; Nature's debt and mine. 

[Curtain falls. 


CAIN: 

A M V > r E li Y. 


Now the Serpent wa^ more s'lhtii th »n .{*\y of the fichl >^hich the 
Loan had niaJc. — Gen. \x\. i. 


I i 

SIR WALTKR SCOTT. HART., 

TifiN '< (jr ’ M'. 

bit HI*. AND fAiJ Wt Ut fOtfiVAHT* 

THi;: AUllluK. 


iiaj'.\CM 

i 

The following scenes are entitkd A Mystery,” in con- 
formity vviih the ancient title amu xed to dramas uj>on similar 
subjects, nhich were styled ** My.^tiuc.s Moralities/* The 
author has by no means taken the same hbertics with his sub- 
ject which were common formerly, as may be seen by any 
reader curious enough to refer to those very profane produclion.% 
whether in Enghsh, French, llahan, or Sjaninh. The author 
has endeavour^ to preserve the language adapteit to his 
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characters ; and where it is (and this is but rarely) taken from 
actual Scripture^ he has made as little alteration, even of words, 
as the rhythm would permit. The reader will recollect that 
the book of Genesis does not state that Eve was tempted by a 
demon, but by ‘‘ the Serpent ; ** and tiiai only because he was 
the most subtil of all the beasts of the field.” Whatever 
interpretation the Rabbins and the heathers may have put upon 
this, I take the words as I find them, and rcj)ly, with bishop 
Watson upon similar occasions, when the Fathers were quoted 
to him, as Moderator in the schools of Cambridge, “ Behold 
the Book ! ” — holding up the Scripture. It is to be recollected, 
that my present subject has nothing to do with the iVeuf 
Testament^ to which no reference can be here made without 
anachronism. With the poems upon similar topics I have not 
been recently familiar. Since I was twenty I have never read 
M Iton ; but I had read him so frequently before, that this may 
make little difference. (Jesner’s “ Death of Abel ” I have 
never rctid since I was eight years of age, at Aberdeen. The 
general impression ot iny recollection is deliglit ; but of the 
contents 1 remember only that Cain’s wife uas called Mahala, 
and AbeBs 'Fhirza ; in the following pages I have called them 
*• Adah” and “Zillah,” the earliest female names which occur 
in Genesis ; they were those of I^incch’s wives : those of Cain 
and Abel are not called by their names. Whether, then, a 
coincidence of subject may have caused the same in expression, 
I know nothing, and care as little. 

The reader will please to bear in mind (what few choose to 
recollect), that there ir> no allusion to a future state in any of 
the books ol Moses, nor indeed in the Old 'lestament. For a 
reason for this extras udinary omission he may consult War- 
burton’s ** Divine Legation;” whether s.uisfaclory or not, no 
better has yet been 'a.^>ignvd. 1 have therefore supposed it 
new to Cain, without, 1 hope, .any pe:veI^ion of Holy Writ. 

With regard the Umyiage ot Lucifer, it was difficult for 
me to make him talk like a < lergyin.in tiinuj the same subjects; 
but I have done what I douKi to ic.strain him within the bounds 
of spiritual pohteness. If he disclaim> having tempted Eve in 
the shape of the Serpent, it is only be< ause tlie book of Genesis 
has not ilte most distant allusion to anything of the kind, but 
merely to the Serpent in his serpentine capacity. 

JVoft , — The reader will perceive that the author has ‘partly 
adopted in tius poem the notion of Cuvier, that the wo^ld iiad 
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been destix>yed several times before the creation of man. This 
speculation, derived from the different strata and the bones of 
enormous and unknown animals found in them, is not contrary 
to the Mosaic account, but rather confirms it ; as no human 
bones have yet been discovered in those strata, although those 
of many known animals are found near the remains of the 
unknown. The assertion of Lucifer, that the pre-Adamite 
world was also peopled by rational beings much more intel- 
ligent than man, and proportionably powerful to the mammoth, 
&c., &c., is, of course, a poetical fiction to help him to make 
out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a tramelogedia of Alfieri, 
called “ Abele/' I have never read that, nor any other of the 
posthumous works of the writer, except his Life. 


Ravenna, S^pt, 20, 1821. 


DKA / '/AKSi W. /i . 


MEN. 

Adam, 

Cain. 

Abel. 

SPIRITS 

Anuel of the Lord. 


I.l ( H ER. 

W'OMEN 

Lve, 

Adau, 


/^CT I. 

SCENK r. — 7'he ImhJ wiilwHl Paradise. — Time, Sunrise. 

Adam, Kvk, Abel, Adah, Zillah, offering; a Saerifue. 

Adam. God, the Kternal I Infinite! All-wise J — 

Who out ot darkn-ss on the deep didst njake 
IJght on the waters with a wo. d --all hail ! 

Jehovah, with returning li^ht, a!! hail ! 

Eve. God ! who didst name the day, and .separate 
Mornin.4 from night, till then divided never — 

Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thy worK the firmament -al; hail ! 

^ Abel. God ! who didst call the elements into 
Eartli, ocean, air, and fire, and with the day 
night, and worlds which these illuminate, 
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Or shadow, madest beings to enjoy them, 

And love both them and thee — all hail ! all hail I 
Adah. God, the Eternal ! Parent of all things ! 

Who didst create these best and beauteous beings, 

To be beloved, more than all, save thee — 

Let me love thee and them : — All hail 1 all hail 1 
Zillah. Oh, God ! who loving, making, blessing all, 

Yet didst permit the serpent to creep in, 

And drive my father forth from Paradise, 

Keep us from further evil : — Hail ! all hail ! 

Adam. Son Cain, my first-born, wherefore art thou 
silent ? 

Cain. Why sliould I speak ? 

Adam. To pray. 

Cain. Have ye not pray'd ? 

Adam. We have, most fervently. 

Cain. And loudly : I 

Have heard you, 

Adam. So will God, I trust 

Abel. Amen 1 

Adam. lUit, thou, my eldest born, art silent still 
Cain. ^ r is better I should be so. 

Adam. Wherefore so ? 

Caifi. I have nought to ask 
Adam. 

Cain. 

Adam. Dost thou not live ? 

Cain. 

Eve. 

The fruit of our forbidden tree begins 
To (all. 

Adam. And we must gather it again. 

Oh, God I why ditist thou plant the tree of knowledge? 

Cain. A^id wliercfore pluck’d ye not the tree of life? 

Vc miglit have then defied him. 

Adam. Oh ! my son, 

llKtspheme not : these are se rpent's words. 

Cain. Why not? 

The snake spoke truth ; it ivas tlie tree of knowledge; 

It was the tree of iiie : knowledge is good, 

And life is good ; and how can both be evil ? 

Evi. My boy I thou speakest as I spoke, in sin, 

Before thy birth ; let me not see renew’d 


Nor aught to thank for? 

Na 


Must I not die? 


Alas! 
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My misery in thine. I have repented. 

Let me not see my oflfspring fell into 
The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 

Whicli e’en in Paradise destroy’d his parents. 

Content ihee with what is. Had we been so, 

Thou now hadst been contented. — Oh, my son t 
Adam, Our orisons completed, let us hence. 

Each to his task of toil — not heavy, though 
Needful: the eaith is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labour. 

Eve, Cain, rny son, 

Ikhold thy father cheerful and resign’d, 

And do as he doth. 

\Exeunt Avam and Evk. 
Zillah. Wilt thou not, my brother? 

AbeL Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy brow, 
Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
The Eternal anger ! 

Adah. My beloved Cain, 

Will thou frown even on me ? 

Ca n, No, Adah ! no; 

I fain would be alone a little while. 

Abel, I ’m sick at heart ; but it will pass ; 

Precede me, brother — I will follow shojtly, 

And you, too, sisters, tarry not behind : 

Your gentleneS'i must not be harshly met; 

1 'll follow you anon. 

Adah. If not, I will 

Return to seek you here. 

Abe/. The peace of God 

Be on your spirit, brother ! 

[ExeufU Abkl, Zillah, and Adah. 
Cain (sa/us). And this is 

Life I — Toil ! and wherefore shoai<i I toil ^ because 
My father could not keep his place in KderL 
What had / done in this? — I was unborn : 

1 sought not to be born ; nor love the state 
To wiiich that birth has brought me. Why did he 
Yield to the -rerpent and the woman? or, 

Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 

The tree was planted, and why not for him? 

Ifnot, why place him near it, where it greWp 
The fairest in the centre ? They have but 
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One answer to all questions, ‘‘ 'T was his will, 

And he is good.” How know I that? Because 
He is all powerful, must all-good, too, follow ? 

I judge but by the fruits— and they are bitter — 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 

Whom have we here? — A shape like to the angels, 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 
Of spiritual essence: why do I quake? 

Why should I fear him more than other spirits, 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft, 

In twilight’s hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance, 

Ere the night closes o’er the inhibited walls 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
The cherubim-defended battlements? 

If I shrink not from these, the fire-arm’d angels, 

Why should I quail from him who now ajjproaches? 

Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 

Beauteous, and yet not all as be autiful 

As he hath been, and might bj : sorrow st ems 

Half of his immortality. And is it 

So? and can aught grieve save humanity? 

He corneih. 


Enkr I.rcirFR. 

Lucifer , Mortal ! 

Cain, Spirit, who art thou? 

Lueijer, Master of Spirit*^. 

Cain, And being so, canst thou 

Leave them, and walk with du>t ? 

Ludfer, I know tl,e thoughts 

Of dust, and feel for it, a..d for you. 

Cain, ^ How ! 

You know my thoughts? 

Lucifer, They arc the thoughts of all 

Worthy of thought ; — ’i is your immortal 
Which speaks wuhm you. 

Cain, What immortal j^art? 

This has not been reveal’d : the tree of life 
Was withheld from us l»y my father's folly, 

Wliile that of knowledge, by my mother’s haste, 

Was pluck’d too soon ; and all the fruit is death J 
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Lucifer. They have deceived thee ; thou shalt live. 

Cain. I live, 

But live to die ; and, living, see no thing 
To make death hateful, save an innate dinging, 

A loathsome, and yet all invincible, 

Instinct of life, which I abhor, as 1 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 

And so I live. Would I had never lived! 

Lucifer. Thou livest, and must live for ever : think not 
The earth, which is thine outward covVing, is 
Existence — it will cease, and thou wilt be 
No less than thou art now. 

Cain. No less i and why 

No more? 

Lucifer. It may lie thou shalt be as we. 

Cain, And ye ? 

Lucifer. Are everlasting. 

Cain, Are ye happy ? 

Lucifer, V\‘e are mighty. 

Cain, Are >e happy? 

Lucifer. No : art thou ? 

Cain. How should I be so? Ix>ok on me ! 

Lucifer. Poor clay f 

And thou pretendest to be wretched ! Thou ! 

Cain. I am : — and thou, uith all thy might, what art 
thou ? 

Lucifer, One who aspired to be what matic thee, an<l 
Would not have made thee what thou an. 

Cain. Ah ! 

Thou look'st almost a god ; and 

Lucifer. I am none ; 

And having fiiTd to he one, uoukl be ruraght 
Save wruU I am. He conqu rVl , let him reign ! 

Cain, Who? 

Lucifer. 1'hy sire's Maker, and the earth’s. 

Cam. And heaven's. 

And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His svrapi}> smg ; and so my father saJth. 

Lucifer. They say— what they rrmst sing ami s;iy, on 
pai ) 

Of being that which I am-— and thoti art— 

Of spirits and of mea 

Cain. And what is that ? 
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Lucifir^ Souls who dare use their immortality — 

Souls who dare to look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ! If he has made, 

As he saith — which I know not, nor believe— 

Hut, if he made \is — he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal ! — nay, he M have us so, 

'Fhat he may torture : — let him ! He is great — 

But, in his greatness, is no happier than 
We in our conflict: OocKiness v\oiild not make 
Evil ; and what else hath he made? But let him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

I-.ess burthensome to his immense existence 

And unparticipated solitude ; 

lait him crowd orb on orb; he is alone 

Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant; 

Could he but crush himself, 't were the best boon 
lie ever granted : but let him reign on. 

And multiply himself in misery ! 

Spirits and Men, at least we sympathise— 

And, suffering in conceit, make our pangs 
Innumerable more endurable, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all 

With all I But He ! so wretclud in his height, 

So restless in his wrelchcdnos, must still 
Create, and re-create 

Cain, 'rhou speak’st to me of things which long have 
swum 

In visions through my thought : 1 never ctudd 
Reconcile what 1 saw with what I heard. 

My father and my motlur talk to me 
( )f serpints, and of fiuits and irec^ : I see 
"rh -• gates what they call tr.eu Paradise 
(iuarded by fiery-sworded cherubiin, 

Which shut them out ai d me : I feel the weight 
Of daily toil, and constant ihougiit : 1 look 
Around a world where I seem milling, with 
"I houghts which arise within me, as if they 
Could master all things — but 1 thought alone 
This misery was mine. My father is 
Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 
Winch made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 
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Of an eternal curse ; ray brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 

My sister Zillah sings an earlier hymn 
Than the birds' matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, uiuierNUnds not 
The mind which overwhelms me : never till 
Now met I aaglu to sympathise with me. 

Tis well — I rather would con^'ort with spirits. 

Lucifer, And hadst thou not been fit by thine own soul 
For suJi companionship, I would not now 
Have stood before thee as 1 am : a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before. 

Cain, Ah ! didst Huu tempt my motiier? 

Lueijer, I tempt none, 

Save with the truth : was not the tree the tree 
Of knowledge? and was not the tree of liic 
Still fruitful? Old /bul her plu< k them not? 

Did / plant things prohibited wiiluu 
The reach of beings innocent, and cuiious 
By their own innocence? I would have made ye 
Gods ; and even He who ti^ru^t ye fuiih, so thrust ye 
liecause “ye shoult! not eat the Iruits of life, 

And become gods us we.*' Were those his ut^nK? 

Cain, ri) y were, as I liave heard from those who 
heard them, 

In thunder. 

Lucifer, Then who was the demon? He 
Who woU'd not let ye li\e, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge? 

Cain, Would they had snatch'd both 

The fruits, or neither ! » 

Lucifer, One is yours already, 

The other may be still. 

Cain, How so? 

Lucifer, By l)cing 

Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind wilt he itself 
And centre of surrounduig things-—' its made 
To sway. 

CctiHn But didst thou tempt my parents/ 
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Lucifer, I ? 

Poor clay ! what should I tempt them for, or how? 

Cain, They say the serpent was a spirit. 

Lucifer, Who 

Saith that? It is not written so on high : 

The proud One will not so far falsify, 

Though man’s vast fears and little vanity 
Would make him cast upon the spiritual nature 
His own low failing. The snake was the snake — 

No more ; and yet not less than those he tempted, 

In nature being earth also — more in wisdom^ 

Since he could overcome them, and foreknew 
The knowledge fatal to their narrow^ joys- 
Think’st thou I ’d take the shape of things that die 

Cain. But the thing had a demon ? 

Lucifer, 1 le but woke one 

fn those he spake to with his forky tongue. 

I tell thee that the serpent was no more 
Than a mere serpent : ask the cherubim 
Who guard the temjjting tree. When thousand ages 
Have roll'd o’er your dead ashes, and your seedks, 

'rhe seed of the then world may tlms array 
Their earliest fault in fable, and attribute 
To me a shape I scorn, as I scorn all 
That bows to him, who made things but to bend 
Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 

But we, who see the truth, must speak it. Thy 
Fond parents listen’d to a creeping thing, 

And fell. For what should spirits tempt them ? What 
Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 
Of Paradise, that spirits who {XTvade 

Space but I speak to thee of what thou know’st not, 

With all thy tree of knowdedge. 

Cain, But thou canst not 

Speak au^t of knowletlge which 1 would not know, 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Lucifer. And heart to look on ? 

Cain, Be it proved. 

Lucifer, Daresl thou look on Death? 

Cain, He has not ye; 

Been seen. 

Lucifer, But must be undergone. 
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Cain, My father 

Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he *s named ; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earthy 
And sighs a prayer ; and Adah looks on me. 

And speaks not 

Lucifer, And thou ? 

Cain. Thoughts unspeakable 

Ciowd in my breast to burning, when I hear 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems, 

Inevitable. Could 1 wrestle with him ? 

I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, 

In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 

Lucifer, It h.is no shape ; but will absorb all things 
That bear the form of earth-born being. 

Cain, Ah ! 

I thought it was a being : who could do 
Such evil things to beings save a being ? 

Lucifer, Ask the Destroyer. 

Cain, Who ? 

Lucifer, The Maker — call him 

Wliich name thou wilt ; he makes but it) destroy. 

Cain, I knew not that, yet thought it, since 1 heard 
Of death : although I know not what it is, 

Yet it seems horrible. I hiive look'd out 
In the vast dt s<^latc night in search of him ; 

And when I saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequer’d 
By the far-flashing of the cherubs* swords, 

I watch'd for what I thought his coining : for 
With fear longing in my heart to know 
What 't w'as which shook us all — but nothing came. 

And then I turn’d my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden Paradise, 

Up to the lights above us, in the a;!ure, ' 

Which are so beautiful: shall they, too, die? 

Lucifer. F^erhaps — but long mulive both thine and thee, 

Cain, I 'm g!ad of that : I would not have them die — 
They are so lovely. What is death ? I fear, 

I feel, it is a dreadful thing ; but what, 

1 cannot compass : 'tis denounced cigainst us, 

Both them who sinn’d and smnki not, as an iil~ 

What ill? 
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Ltuifer. To be resolved into the earth. 

Cain. But shall I know it? 

Lucifer. As I know not death, 

I cannot answer. 

Cain. Were I quiet earth, 

'I'liat were no evil : would. 1 ne’er had been 
Aught else but dust ! 

Lucifer. That is a grovelling wish, 

Less than thy father's, for he wish’d to know. 

Cain. But not to live, or wherefore pluck’d he not 
The life-tree ? 

Lucifer. He was hinder’d. 

Cain. Deadly error 1 

Not to snatch first tliat fruit : — but ere lie pluck’d 
The knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 

Alas ! I scarcely now know what it i.s, 

And yet I fiar it — fear I know not what ! 

Lucifer. And I, who know all things, fear nothing ; see 
What is true knowledge. 

Cain. Wilt tiiou teach me all ? 

Lucifer. Ay, upon one condition. 

Cain. Name it. 

Lucifer. That 

Thou do.'t fall down and wo: ship me -thy Ix)rd. 

Cain. Thou art not the Loid niy father worships. 

Lucifer. No. 

Cain. Hisequ.il? 

iMcifer. No \ — I have nought in common with him 1 
Nor would ; I would fve aught at>ove — beneath — 

Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart ; but I am great 
Many there are who wonsliip me, and more 
Who shall — be thou amongst the first. 

Cain. I never 

As yet hav? bow’d unto my fathers (»od, 

Although my brother AIhI oti implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice — 

Why should 1 bow to thee? 

Lucifer. Hast thou ne’er bow’d 

To him? 

Cain. Have I not said it ? — need I say it I 
Could not ihy mighty know-ledge teach thee that? 

Lucifer. He who bows not to him has bow'd to me. 
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Cain, But I will bend to neither. 

Lucifer. Ne’ertheless, 

Thou art my worshipper ; not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same. 

Cain. And what is that ? 

Lucifer. Thou ’It know here — and hereafter. 

Cain. Let me but 

» Be taught the mystery of my being. 

Lucfer. Follow 

Where I will lead thee. 

Cain. But I must retire 

To till the earth — for I had promised 

Lucifer. What ? 

Cain. To cull some first-fruits. 

Lucifer. Why ? 

Cain. To offer up 

With Abel on an altar. 

Lucifer. Said’st thou not 

Thou ne’er hadst bent to him who made thee ? 

Cain. Yes— 

But Abel’s earnest prayer has wrought upon me. 

The offering is more his than mine — and Adah — — 

Lucifer. Why dost thou hesitate ? 

Cain. She is my sister, 

Born on the same day, of the same womb ; and 
She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; and 
Rather than see her weep, I would, methinks, 

Bear all — and worship aught. 

Lucifer. Then follow me I 

Cain. I will. 


£n/er Adah. 

A<fai. My brother, I have come for thee ; 

It is our hour of rest and joy — ^and we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast labour’d not 
This morn ; but I have done thy task : the fruits 
Are ripe, and glowing as the light which riptens : 
Come away. 

Cain. Seest thou not ? . 

AdaA. I see an angel ; 

We have seen many : will he share our hour 
Of rest ? — ^he ’s welcome. 
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Cain. But he is not like 

The angels we have seen. 

Adah. Are there, then, others? 

But he is welcome, as they were : they deign'd 
To be our guests — will he ? 

Cain {to Lucifer). . Wilt thou ? 

Lucifer I ask 

Thee to be mine, 

Cain. I must away with him. 

Adah. And leave us ? 

Cain. Ay. 

Adah. And me t 

Cain. Beloved Adah ! 

Adah. Let me go with thee. 

Lucifer. No, she must not. 

Adah. Who 

Art thou that steppest between heart and heart? 

Cain. He is a god. 

Adah. How know'st thou ? 

Cain He speaks like 

A god. 

Adah. So did the serpent, and it lied. 

Lucifer. Thou errest, Adah ! — ^was not the tree that 
Of knowledge ? 

Adah. Ay — to our eternal sorrow. [not: 

Lucifer. And yet that grief is knowledge — so he lied 
And if ho did betray you, *twas with truth; 

And truth in its ow n essence cannot be 
But good. 

Adah. But all we know of it has gathered 
Evil on ill ; expulsion from our home, 

And dread, and toil, and sw^eat, ami heaviness ; 

Remorse of that which was — and hope of that 
Which cometh not. Cain ! walk not with this spirit. 

Bear with what we have borne, and love me — I 
Love thee, 

Lucifer. More than thy mother, and thy sire ? 

Adah. I do. Is that a sin, too? 

Lucifer. No, not yet; 

It one day will be in your children. 

Adah. What ! 

Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch ? 

Lucifer. Not as thou lovest Cain, 

VOL, a. c c 
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Adah, Oh, my God 1 

Shall they not love and bring forth things that love 
Out of their love ? have they not drawn their milk 
Out of this bosom ? was not he, their father, 

Bom of the same sole womb, in the same hour 
With me ? did we not love each other ? and 
In multiplying our being multiply 
Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ? — And as I love thee, my Cain ! go not 
Forth with this spirit; he is not of ours. 

Lucifer. The sin I speak of is not of my making, 

And cannot be a sin in you — whate'er 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

Adah. What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ? — if it doth, we are the slaves 
Of 

Lucifer. Higher things than ye are slaves : and higher 
Than them or ye would be so, did they not 
Prefer an independency of torture 
To the smootii agonies of adulation, 

In hymns and harpings, and self-seel;ing prayers, 

To that which is omnipotent, because 
It is omnipotent, an<l not from love. 

But terror and self-hope. 

Adah, Oninii)Otence 

Must be all goodness. 

Lucifer. W'as it so in Eden ? [fairer 

Adah. Fiend ! tempt me not with Ixauty : thou art 
Than was the serpent, and as false. 

Lucifer. As true. 

Ask Eve, your mother : bears she not the knowledge 
Of good and evil ? 

Adah. Oh, my mother 1 thou 

Hast pluck’d a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 
Than to thyself; thou at the least hast pass’d 
Thy youth in Paradi.se, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with happy spirits; 

But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 

Are girt about by demons, who assume 
The words of God, and tempt us with our own 
Dissatisfied and curious thoughts — as thou 
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Wert work’d on by the snake, in thy most flush’d 
And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss. 

I cannot answer this immortal thing 
Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 

I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 
Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near. 

Nearer and nearer; — Cain — Cain — save me from him! 
Cain. What dreads my Adah ? This is no ill spirit 
Adah. He is not God — nor God's ; 1 have beheld 
The cherubs and the seraphs ; he looks not 
Like them. 

Cain, But there are spirits loftier still— 

The archangels. 

Lucifer, And still loftier than the archangels. 

Adah. Ay — but not blessed. 

Lucifer. If the blessedness 

Consists in slavery — no. 

Adah. I have heard it said, 

The seraphs /o 7 'e most — cherubim kno^v most — 

And this should be a cherub — since he loves not. 

Lucifer. And if the higher knowledge quenches love, 
What must he be you cannot love when known? 

Since the albknowing cherubim love least, 

The seraphs’ love can be but ignorance: 

That they are not compatible, the doom 
Of thy fond parents, for their daring, proves. 

Choose betwixt love and knowledge- since there is 
No other choice: your sire hatli chosen already; 

His worship is but fear. 

Adah. Oh, Cain 1 choose love. 

Cain. F^r thee, my Adah, I choose not — it was 
Bom with me — but 1 love nought else. 

Adah. Our parents? 

Cain. Did they love us when they snatch’d from the tree 
That which has driven us all from Paradise? 

Adah. W c were not born then — and if we had been, 
Should we not love them and our children, Cain ? 

Cain. My little Enoch 1 and his lisping sister 1 
Could 1 but deem them happy, 1 w^ould half 
Forget but it can never be forgotten 
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Through thrice a thousand generations ! never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sow’d the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour 1 They pluck’d the tree of science 
And sin — and, not content with their own sorrow, 

Begot — thee — ^and all the few that are, 

And all the unnumber’d and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be. 

To inherit agonies accumulated 

By ages ! — and / must be sire of such things I 

Thy beauty and thy love — my love and joy, 

The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 

All we love in our children and each other, 

But lead them and ourselves throui:h many years 
Of sin and pain — or few, but still of sorrow, 

Intercheck'd with an instant of brief pleasure, 

To Death — the unknown! Methinks the tree of know- 
ledge 

Hath not fulfiird its promise : — if they sinn’d. 

At least they ought to have known all things that are 
Of knowledge — and the mystery of death. 

What do they know? — that they are miserable. 

What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that? 

Adah, I am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy 

Cain. Be thou happy, then, alone— 

I will have nought to do with happiness, 

Which humbles me and mine. 

Adah. Alone I could not, 

Nor would be happy; but with those around us 
I think I could be so, despite of death, 

Which, as I know it not, I dread not, though 
It seems an awful shadow — if I may 
Judge from what I have heard. 

Lucifer. And thou couldst not 

Alone ^ thou say’st, be happy ? 

Adah. Alone ! Oh, my God ! 

Who could be happy and alone, or good ? 

To me my solitude seems sin ; unless 
When I think how soon I shall see my brother, 

His brother, and our children, and our parents. 

Lucifer. Yet thy God is alone ; and is he liappy, 

Lonely, and good ? 
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Adah, He is not so ; he hath 

The angels and the mortals to make happy, 

And thus becomes so in diffusing joy. 

What else can joy be, but the spreading joy? 

Lucifer. Ask of your sire, the exile fresh from Eden; 
Or of his first-born son : -ask your own heart j 
It is not tranquil. 

Adah. Alas ! no ! and you — 

Are you of heaven ? 

Lucifer. If I am not, inquire 

The cause of this all-sprcading happiness 
(Which you proclaim) of the all-great and good 
Alaker of life and living things ; it is 
His secret, and he keeps it. We must bear, 

And some of us resist, and both in vain, 

His seraphs say : but it is worth the trial, 

Since better may not be without ; there is 
A wisdom in the spirit, whicli directs 
To right, as in the dim blue air the eye 
Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which watches, welcoming the morn. 

Adah. It is a beautiful star ; I love it for 
Its beauty. 

Lucifer. And why not adore ? 

Adah. Our father 

Adores the Invisible only. 

Lucifer. But the symbols 

Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible ; and yon bright star 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 

Adah. Our father 

Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 

Lucifer^ Hast tfiou seen him ? 

Adah. Yes — in his works. 

Lucifer. But in his being? 

Adah. No — 

Save in my father, who is God's own image ; 

Or in his angels, who are like to thee — 

And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 
In seeming : as the silent sunny noon, 

All light they look upon us ; but thou seem'st 
Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
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Streak the deep purple, and unnumber’d stars 
Spangle the wonderM mysterious vault 
With things that look as if they would be suns ; 

So beautiful, unnumber’d, and endearing. 

Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 

They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou. 

Thou seem’st unhappy ; do not make us so, 

And I will weep for thee. 

Lucifer. Alas 1 those tears I 

Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed— 

Adah. By me? 

Lucifer. By all. 

Adah. What all? 

Lucifer. 'I'he million millions— 

The myriad myriads — the all-peopled earth — 

The unpeopled earth — and the o’er-peopled hel4 
Of which thy bosom is the germ. 

Adah. O Cainl 

This spirit curseth us, 

Cain. Let him say on ; 

Him will I follow. 

Adah. Whither? 

Lucifer. To a place 

Whence he shall come back to thee in an hour ; 

But in that hour see things of many days. 

Adah. How can that be ? 

Lucifer. Did not your Maker make 

Out of old worlds this new one in few days ? 

And cannot I, who aided in this work. 

Show in an hour what he hath made in many, 

Or hath destroy’d in few ? 

Cain. Lead on. 

Adah. Will he, 

In sooth, return within an hour ? , 

Lucifer. He shall. 

With us acts are exempt from time, and we 
Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into eternity ; 

We breathe not by a mortal measurement — 

But that ’s a mystery. Cain, come on with me. 

Adah. Will he return ? 

Lucifer. Ay, woman 1 he alone 

Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
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Who shall return, save One), shall come back to thee, 

To make that silent and expectant world 
As populous as this : at present there 
Are few inhabitants. 

Adah, Where dwellest thou? 

Lucifer, Throughout all space. Where should I dwell? 
Where are 

Thy God or Gods — there am I : all things are 
Divided with me : life and death — and time — 

Eternity — and heaven and earth — and that 
Which is not heaven nor earth, but peopled with 
Those who once peopled or shall people both— 

These are my realms ! So that T do divide 
His^ and possess a kingdom which is not 
His, If I were not that which I have said, 

Couu; I stand here? His angels are within 
Youi ’-'sion. 

Aaah, So they were when the fair serpent 
Spoice with our mother first. 

Lucifer, Cain ! thou hast heard. 

If thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst ; nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Which shall de])rive thee of a single gooil 
The conqueror has left thee. Follow me. 

Cain, Spirit, 1 have said it. 

[E.xeunt Lucifkr and Cain. 
Adah, {Jollows exclaiming), Cain 1 my brother I Cain I 


ACT II. 

Scene I , — Tfu Abyss of Space, 

Cain, 1 tread on air, and sink not ; yet I fear 
To sink. 

Lucifer, Have faith in me, and thou shalt be 
Borne on the air, of which I am the prince. 

Cain, Can I do so without impiety ? 

Ltuifer, Believe — and sink notl doubt — and perish I 
thus 

Would run the edict of the other God, 

Who names me demon to his angels ; they 
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Echo the sound to miserable things, 

Which, knowing nought beyond their shallow senses, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaim’d to them 
In their abasement 1 will have none such : 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced for doubts beyond thy little life, 

With torture of my dooming. There will come 
An hour, when, toss’d upon some water-drops, 

A man shall say to a man, “ Believe in me, 

And walk the waters ; ” and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe, /will not say, 

Believe in me^ as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but tly with me o’er the gulf 
Of space an equal flight, and I will show 
What thou dar’st not deny, — the history 
Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 

Cain. Oh, god, or demon, or whate’er thou art, 

Is yon our earth ? 

Lucifer. Dost thou not recognise 

The dust which form’d your father ? 

Cain. Can it be? 

Yon small blue circle, swinging in far ether, 

With an inferior circlet near it still, 

Which looks like that which lit our earthly night? 

Is this our Paradise ? Where are its walls, 

And they who guard them ? 

Lucifer. Point me out the site 

Of Paradise 

Cain. How should I ? As we move 
Like sunbeams onward, it grows small and smaller^ 
And as it waxes little, and then Ichs, 

Gathers a halo round it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, when I 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise : 

Methinks they both, as we recede from them. 

Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which are around us ; and, as we move on, 

Increase their myriads. 

Ltuifer. And if there should be 

Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and they themselves far more 
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In number than the dust of thy dull earth, 

Though multiplied to animated atoms, 

All living, and all dooniM to death, and wretched, 

What wouldst thou think ? 

Cain. I should be proud of thought 

Which knew such things. • 

Lucifer. But if that high thought were 

Link'd to a servile mass of matter, and, 

Knowing such things, aspiring to such things, 

And science still beyond them, were chained down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 

All foul and fulsome, and the very best 
Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 

To lure thee on to the renewal of 

Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoom'd to be 

As fra.l, and few so happy 

Cain. Spirit I I 

Know nought of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which 1 have heard my parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 
No less than life ; a heritage not happy. 

If I may judge, till now. But, spirit ! if 
It be as thou hast said (and I within 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 

Here let me die : for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 

Methinks is merely propagating death. 

And multiplying murder, 

Lucifer. Thou canst not 

All die — there is what must survive. 

Cain. The Other 

Spake not of this unto my father, when 
He shut hi^ forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 
Let what is mortal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are. 

Lucifer. I am angelic : wouldst thou be as I am ? 

Cain. I know not what thou art : I see thy power, 

And see thou show'st me things beyond my power, 

Beyond all power of my born faculties, 

Although inferior still to my desires, 

And my conceptions. 
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Lucifer. What are they which dwell 

So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay ? 

Cain. And what art thou who dwellest 

So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and immortality — ^and yet 
Seem’st sorrowful ? 

Lucifer. I seem that which I am, 

And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 
Wouldst be immortal ? 

Cain. Thou hast said, I must be 

Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately — but since it must be, 

Let me, or liappy or unhappy, learn 
To anticipate my immortality. 

Lucifer. I'hou didst before I came upon thee. 

Cain. How? 

Lucifer. By suffering. 

Cain. And nmst torture be immortal? 

Lucifer. We and thy sons will try. But now, behold 1 
Is it not glorious ? 

Cain. Oh, thou beautiful 

And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still inci easing lights ! what are ye? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Kden ? 

Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion — at which my soul aclies to think — 

Intoxicated with eternity ? 

Oh God ! Oh Gods ! or whatsoe’er ye arf 1 

How beautiful ye are ! how beautiful 

Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe’er 

They may be ! Let me die, as atoms die 

(If that they die), or know ye in your miglit 

And knowledge ! My thoughts are not in this hour 

Unworthy what I see, though my dust is ; 

Spirit 1 let me expire, or see them nearer. 

Lucifer. Art thou not nearer? look back to thine earth I 
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Cain. Where is it ? I sec nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 

Lucifer. Look there 1 

Cain. I cannot see it 

Lucifer. Yet it sparkles stilL 

Cain. That ! — yonder I * 

LAtrifer. Yea. 

Cain. And wilt thou tell me so ? 

Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twiliglit, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 

Lucifer. Thou hast seen both worms and worlds, 

Each bright and sparkling — what dost think of them ? 

Cain. That they are beautiful in their own sphere, 

And that the night, which makes both beautiful, 

The li:tle shining fire-fly in its flight. 

And the immortal star in its great course, 

Must both be guided. 

Lucifer. But by whom or what? 

Cain. Show me. 

Lucifer. Dar’st thou behold ? 

Cain. How know I what 

I dare behold ? As yet, thou hast shown nought 
I dare not ga/e on further. 

lAtcifer. On, then, with me. 

Wouldst thou behold things mortal or immortal ? 

Cain. Why, what are things ? 

Lucifer. Both partly : but what doth 

Sit next thy heart ? 

Cain. The things I see. 

Lucifer. But what 

Sate nearest it? 

Cain. • The things I have not seen. 

Nor ever shall — the mysteries of death. 

Lucifer. What, if I show to thee things which have 
died, 

As I have shown thee much which cannot die? 

Cam. Do so. 

Lucifer. Away, then, on our mighty wings. 

Cain. Oh ! how we cleave the blue I The stars fade 
from us 1 
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The earth ! where is my earth ? Let me look on it, 

For I was made of it. 

Lucifer. ’T is now beyond thee, 

Less, in the universe, than thou in it ; 

Yet deem not that thou canst escape it; thou 
Shalt soon return to earth, and all its dust : 

’T is part of thy eternity, and mine. 

Cain. Where dost thou lead me ? 

Lucifer. To what was before thee I 

The phantasm of the world ; of wliich thy world 
Is but the wreck. 

Cain. What 1 is it not then new ? 

Lucifer. No more than life is ; and that was ere thou 
Or / were, or the things which seem to us 
Greater than either ; many things will have 
No end ; and some, which would pretend to have 
Had no beginning, have had one as mean 
As thou ; and mightier things have been extinct 
To make way for much meaner than we can 
Surmise ; for moments only and the space 
Have been and must be all umhan^eable. 

But changes make not death, except to clay ; 

But thou art clay — and canst but comprehend 
That which was clay, and such thou shall behold. 

Cain. Clay, spirit ! what thou wilt, I can sui vey. 

Ltuifer. Away, then I 

Cain. But the lights fade from me fast. 

And some till now grew larger a.s we approach’d, 

And wore the look of worlds. 

Lucifer. And such they are. 

Cain, And Edens in them ? 

Lucifer. It may be. 

Cain. And men? 

Lucifer. Yea, or things higher. ^ 

Cam. Ay ? and serpents too? 

Lucifer. Wouldst thou have men without them ? must 
no reptiles 

Breathe, save the erect ones ? 

Cain. How the lights recede i 

Where fly we? 

Lucifer. To the world of phantoms, which 
Are beings past, and shadows still to come. 
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Cain. But it grows dark, and dark — the stars are gone 1 

Lucifer. And yet thou seest. 

Cain. 'Tis a fearful light 1 

No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 

1'he very blue of the empurpled night 
Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 
Huge dusky masses ; but unlike the worlds 
We were approaching, which, begirt with light. 

Seem’d full of life even when their atmosphere 
Of light gave way, and show’d them taking shapes 
Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 

And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 

Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 

With luminous belts, and floating moons, which took, 

Like them, the features of fair earth : — instead. 

All here seems dark and dreadful. 

Lueijrr. But distinct 

Thou seekest to behold death, and dead things? 

Cain. I seek it not ; but as I know there are 
Such, and that my sire’s sin makes him and me, 

And all that we inherit, liable 

To such, I would behold at once, what I 

Must one day see perforce. 

Ltuifer. Bihoid! 

Cain. ’T is darkness. 

Lucifer. And so it shall be ever ; but we will 
Unfold its gates 1 

Cain. Enormous vapours roll 

Apart —what ’s this ? 

Lucifer. Enter 1 

Cain. C.in I return? 

Lucifer. Return ! be sure : how else should death be 
peopled ? 

Its present realm is thin to what it will be, 

Through t/iee and thine. 

Cain. The clouds still open wide 

And wider, and make widening circles round us. 

Lucifer. Advance 1 

Cain. And thou 1 

Lucifer. Fear not — without me thou 

Couldk not have gone beyond thy world. On 1 on ! 

\fl’hey disappear through the clouds. 
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Scene IL 
Hades, 

Enter Lucifer and Cain. 

Cain, How silent and how vast are these dim worlds I 
For they seem more than one, and yet more peopled 
Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper air, that I 
Had deem'd them rather the bright populace 
Of some all unimaginable Heaven, 

Than things to be inhabited themselves, 

But that on drawii-g near them I beheld 
Their swelling into palpable immensity 
Of matter which seem'd made for life to dwell on. 

Rather than life itself. Ikit here, all is 
So shadowy, and so full of twilight, that 
It speaks of a day past. 

Ludfer. It is the realm 

Of death. — Wouldst have it present? 

Cain, Till I know 

That which it really is, I cannot answer. 

But if it be as I have heard my fatlu r 
Deal out in his long homilies, 't is a thing — 

Oh God 1 I dare not think on 't I Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death I 
Or the dull mass of life, that, being life, 

Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it— 

Even for the innocent I 

Ludjer, Do^t thou curse thy father? 

Cain. Cursed he not me in giving me my birth ? 
Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden ? 

Ludfer, Thou say'l^t well : 

The curse is mutual 'twixt thy sire and thee — 

But for thy sons and brother ? 

Cain, Let them share it 

With me, their sire and brother I What else is 
Bequeath'd to me? I leave them my inheritance. 

Oh, ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shaj^es, 

Some fully shown, some indistinct, and all 
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Mighty and melancholy — what are ye? 

Live ye, or have ye lived ? 

Lucifer, Somewhat of both. 

Cain, Then what is death ? 

Lucifer. What I Hath not he who made ye 

Said ^t is another life ? 

Cain, Till now he hath 

Said nothing, save that all shall die. 

Lucifer. Perhaps 

He one day will unfold that further secret. 

Cain. Happy the day! 

Lucifer, Yes ; happy I when unfolded, 

Through agonies unspeakable, and clogged 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms, 

All to be animated for this only ! 

Cain. What are these mighty phantoms which I see 
Floating around me ? — They wear not the form 
Of the intelligences I have seen 
Round our regretted and unenter’d Eden, 

Nor wear the form of man as I have view'd it 
In Adam’s and in Abel’s, and in mine, 

Nor in my sister-bride's, nor in my children’s : 

And yet they have an aspect, which, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks like something which, 

If not the last, rose higher than the first, 

Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplic able 
Shape ; for I never saw such. 'I'hcy bear not 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man. 

Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing ; mighty yet and beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call thftn living. 

Lucifer, Yet they lived. 

Cain, Where ? 

Lucifer, Where 

Thou iivest* 

Cain, When ? 

Lucifer. On what thou callest earth 

They did inhabit. 

Cain. 


Adam is the hrst 
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Lucifer. Of thine, I grant thee — ^but too mean to be 
The last of these. 

Cai/t. And what are they ? 

Lucifer. Tliat which 

Thou shalt be. 

Cain. But what, they ? 

Lucifer. Living, high, 

Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things. 

As much superior unto all thy sire, 

Adam, could e’er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty-thousandth generation shall be. 

In its dull damp degeneracy, to 

Thee and thy son ; — and how weak they are, judge 

By thy own flesh. 

Cain. Ah me I and did they perish ? 

Lucifer. Yes, from their earth, as thou wilt fade from 
thine. 

Cain. But was mine theirs ? 

Lucifer It was. 

Cain. But not as now. 

It is too little and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures. 

Lucifer. True, it was more glorious. 

Cain. And wherefore did it fall ? 

Lucifer. Ask him who fells. 

Cain. But how? 

Lucifer. By a most crushing and inexorable 

Destruction and disorder of the elements. 

Which struck a world to chaos, as a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world : such tilings. 

Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity. — 

Pass on, and gaze upon the past 

Cain. ’T is awful ! 

Lucifer. And true. Behold the'-e phantoms ! they were 
once 

Material as thou art. 

Cain. And must I be 

like them? 

Lucifer. Let him who made thee answer that. 

I show thee what thy prtdcc ssora are. 

And what they were thou fcclest, in degree 

Inferior as thy petty feelings and 

Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 
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Of high intelligence ai d earthly strength. 

What ye in common have with what they had 
Is life, and what ye shall have — death : the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits 
Reptiles engender’d out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crush’d into 
A scarcely yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness— 

A Paradise of Ignorance, from which 
Knowledge was barr’d as poison. But behold 
What these superior beings are or were ; 

Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till 

The earth, ihy task — I ’ll waft thee there in safety, 

Cain. No : I’ll stay here. 

Lucifer. How long ? 

Cain. For ever I Since 

I must one day return here from the earth, 

I rather would remain ; I am sick of all 
That dust has shown me — let me dwell in shadows, 
Lueijer. It cannot be : thou now beholdest as 
A vision that which is reality. 

To make thyself fit for this dwelling, thou 
Must pass through what the things thou see’st have 
pass’d — 

The gates of death. 

Cain. By what gate have we enter’d 

Even now? 

Lucifer. By mine ! But, plighted to return, 

My spirit buoys thee up to bathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself. Gaze on ; 

But do not think to dwell here till thine hour 
Is come. 

Cain. And these, loo ; can they ne’er repass 
To earth ^ain ? 

Lucifer, Their earth is gone for ever— 

So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 
Of its new scarcely harden’d surface — ’t was — 

Oh, what a beautiful world it 7ms I 

Cain. And is. 

It is not with the earth, though I must till it, 

I feel at war, but that I may not profit 
By what it bears of beautiful, untoiling, 
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Nor gratify my thousand swelling thoughts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. 

Lucifer. What thy world is thou see’st, 

But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 

Cain. And those enormous creatures, 

Phantoms inferior in intelligence 
(At least so seeming) to the things we ’ve pass'd, 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 
Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 
In magnitude and terror ; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence them. 

And tusks projecting like the trees stripp’d of 
Their bark and branches — what were tliey ? 

Lucifer. That which 

The Mammoth is in thy world ; — but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 

Cain. But 

None on it ? 

Lucifer. No : for thy frail race to war 
With them would render the cuise on it useless — 

'T would be destroy’d so early. 

Cain. But why warl 

Lucifer. You have forgotten the denunciation 
Which drove your race from Eden — war with all things, 
And death to all things, and disease to most things. 

And pangs, and bitterness ; these were the fruits 
Of the forbidden tree. 

Cain. But animals — 

Did they, too, eat of it, that they must die? 

Lucifer. Your Maker told ye, they were made for you, 
As you for him. — You would not have {neir doom 
Superior to your own ? Had Adam not 
Fallen, all had stood. 

Cain. Alas ! the hopeless wretches 1 

They too must share my .sire’s fate, like his sons; 

Like them, too, without having shared the apple; 

Like them, too, without the so dear-bought knowledge I 
It was a lying tree — for we know nothing. 
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At least it promised knowledge at the price 

Of death — but kncnvUdge still ; but what hiows man? 

Lucifer. It may be death leads to the highest knowledge ; 
And being of all things the sole thing certain, 

At least leads to the surest science ; therefore 
The tree was true, though .deadly. 

Cain. These dim realms ! 

I see them, but I know them not. 

Lucifer. Because 

Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly — but 'tis something 
To know there are such realms. 

Cain. We knew already 

That there was death. 

Lucifer. But not what was beyond it 

Cain, Nor know I now. 

Lucif K Thou knowest that there is 

A state, and many states, beyond thine own — 

And this thou knewest not this morn. 

Cain. But all 

Seems dim and shadowy. 

Lucifer. Be content ; it will 

Seem clearer to thine immortality. 

Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of glorious azure which floats on beyond us, 

Which looks like water, and which 1 should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue — 

What is it? 

Lucifer. There is still some such on earth, 

Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it— 'tis the ifliantasm of an ocean. 

Cain. *Tis like another world ; a liquid sun— 

And those inordinate creatures sporting o'er 
Its shining surface ? 

iMcifer. Are its inhal)ilants, 

^'he past leviathans. 

Cain. And yon immense 

Seri>ent, which rears his dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he could coil 
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Himself around the orbs we lately look’d on — 

Is he not of the kind which bask’d beneath 
The tree in Eden ? 

Lucifer, Eve, thy mother, best 

Can tell what shape of serpent tempted hen 

Cain, This seems too terrible. No doubt the other 
Had more of beauty. 

Lticifer, Hast thou ne’er beheld him ? 

Cain, Many of the same kind (at least so call’d), 

But never that precisely wiiich peisuaded 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect 

Lucifer, Your father saw him not ? 

Cain, No: ’t was my mother 

Who tempted him — she tempted by the serpent. 

Lucifer, Good man ’ whene’er thy wife, or thy sons’ 
\vi\'es, 

Tempt thee or them to aui^ht that ’s new or strange, 

Be sure thou see’st first who hath tempted them, 

Cain. I'hy precept comes too late : there is no more 
For serpents to tempt woman to. 

Lucifer. Ihit there 

Are some tilings still which woman may tempt man to, 
And man tempt woman : — let thy sons h'ok to itl 
My counsel is a kind one ; for ’t is even 
Given chiefly at my own expense ; ’t is true, 

’Twill not be f>liow’d, so there’s little lost. 

C(xin. I understand not this. 

Lucifer, The happier thou I— 

Thy world and thou are still too young ! 'I’hou thinkest 
Thyself most wicked and unhap|iy : is it 
Not so? 

Cain. For crime, I know not ; but for pain, 

I have felt much ! 

I..ucifer, First-born of the firs^^ man I 

Thy present state of sin, and thou art evil — 

Of sorrow, and thou sufferest — are both Eden 
In all its innocence compared to what 
Thou shortly may’st be ; and that state again, 

In its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise 
To what thy sons’ sons’ sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust (which they 
In fact but add to), shall endure and do.— 

Now let us back to earth I 
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Cain. And wherefore didst thou 

Lead me here only to inform me this? 

Lucifer. Was not thy quest for knowledge ? 

Cain. Yes; as being 

The road to happiness. 

Lucifer. If truth be so, 

Thou hast it 

Cain. Then my father’s God did well 
When he prohibited the fatal tree. 

Lucifer. But had done better in not planting it 
But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil ; it must still roll on the same, 

A part of all things. 

Cain. Not of all things. No: 

I ’ll not believe it — for I thirst for good. 

Ltuifer. And who and what doth not ? Who covets evil 
For its o\^n bitter sake? — Notie — nothing 1 ’tis 
The leaven of all life, and lifelcssness. 

Cain. Within those glorious orbs which we beheld, 
Distant, and dazzling, and innumerable, 

Ere we came down into this phantom realm, 

111 cannot come : they are too beautiful. 

iMcifer. I'hou hast seen them from afar. 

Cain. And what of that ? 

Distance can but diminish glory — they, 

When nearer, must be moie ineffable. 

Lucifer. Approach tlio things of earth most beautiful, 
And judge their beauty near. 

Cain. I have done this — 

The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 

Lucifer. Then tijere must be delusion. — What is that 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous tilings remote? 

Cain. i\t^ sister Adah. — All the stars of heaven, 

The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spiiit’s world — 

The hues of twilight — tlie suu’s gorgeous coming— 

His setting indescribable, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I liehold 
Him sink, and feel my heart lioat softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds, 

The forest shade, the green bough, the bird’s voice— 

The vesper bird’s, which seems to sing of love, 
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And mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden^s walls: — 

All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 

Like Adah's face : I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 

Lucifer. 'Tis fair as frail mortality 
In the first dawn and bloom of young creation, 

And earliest embraces of earth's parents, 

Can make its offspring ; still it is delusion. 

Cain, You think so, being not htv brother. 

Lucifer. Mortal I 

My brotherhood 's wdth those who have no children. 

Cain, Then thou canst have no fellowship with us. 

Lucifer. It may be that thine own shall be for me. 

But if thou (lost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 

Why art thou wretched 1 

Cain. Why do I exist? 

Why art thou wretched? why are all things so? 

Even he who made us must be, as the m iker 
Of things u.ihappy ! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the tvisk of joy, 

And yet my sire says he 's omni[)otent : 

Then why is evil — he being good? I ask'd 
This question of my father ; and he said, 

Because this evil only was tiie path 

To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 

Its deadly opposite I I lately saw 

A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 

Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 

And piteous bleating of its restless dam ; 

My father pluck’d some herbs, and laid them to 
The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretch 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to draii^. 

The mother’s milk, who o er it tremulous 
Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. 

Behold, my son ! said Adam, how from evil 
Springs good ! 

Lucifer. What didst thou answer? 

Cain. Nothing; for 

He is my father : but I thought, that 't were 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been stung at all^ than to 
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Purchase renewal of its little life 
With agonies unutterable, though 
Dispeird by antidotes. 

Lucifer. But as thou saidst 

Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother's milk and giveth hers 

Unto thy children 

Cain, Most assuredly ; 

What should I be without her? 

Lucifer, What ami? 

Cain, 1 )ost thou love nothing ? 

Lucifer, What does thy God love? 

Cain, All things, my father says ; but I confess 
I see it not in their allotment here. 

Lucifer, And, therefore, thou canst not see if / love 
Or no, except some vast and general purpose, 

To which particular things must melt like snows. 

Cam, Snows ! what are they ? 

Lucifer, Be happier in not knowing 

What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 

But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter. 

Cain, But dost thou not love something like thyself? 
Lucifer, And dost thou love thyselj i 
Cain, Yes, but love more 

What makes my feelings more endur..ble, 

And is more than myself, because I love it. 

Lucifer, Thou lovest it, because \ is beautiful, 

As was the apple in thy mother's eye; 

And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 

Cain. Cease to be beautiful ! how Cviii that be? 

Lucifer, With time. 

Cain. But time has pass'd, and hitherto 

Even Adaqi and my mother both are fair: 

Not fair like Adah and the serviphim — 

But very fair. 

Lucifer, All that must pass away 
In them and her. 

Cain, I'm sorry for it ; but 

Cannot conceive my love for her the less: 

And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who creates all beauty will lose more 
Than me in seeing perish such a work* 
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Lucifer, I pity thee who lovest what must perish. 

Cain, And I thee who lov'st nothing. 

Lucijcr. And thy brother — 

Sits he not near thy heart ? 

Cain, Why should he not ? 

Luctfer, Thy father loves him well — so does thy God. 
Cain, And so do I. 

Ltuifer, ’T is well and meekly done. 

Cain, Meekly ! 

Lucifer, He is tlie second born of flesh, 

And is his motlier’s favourite. 

Cain, Let him keep 

Her favour, since the serpmt was the first 
To win it. 

Lucifer, And his father’s? 

Cain, What is that 

To me? should I not love that which all love? 

Lucifer, And the Jehovah — the indulgent Lord, 

And bounteous planter of barr’d Paradise — 

Ho, too, looks smilingly on Abel. 

Cain. I 

Ne*er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 

Lucifer. But you have seen his angels. 

Cain. Rarely. 

Lucifer. ' But 

Sufficiently to see they love your brother: 

His sacrifices are acceptable. 

Cain, So be they 1 wherefore speak to me of this? 
Lucifer, Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 

Cain, And if 

I have thought, why recall a thought that — {he pauses., as 
agitated) — Spirit ! 

Here we are in thy world ; speak not of mine. 

Thou hast shown me wonders : thou hast skown me those 
Mighty pre-Adamites who walk'd the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck : thou hast pointed out 
Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in 
Infinity of life : thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name 
Which my sire brought us — Heath j thou hast shown me 
much — 

Put not all; show me where Jehovah dwellS| 
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In his especial Paradise — or thine: 

Where is it? 

Lucifer. Here, and o’er all space. 

Cain. But ye 

Have some allotted dwelling — as all things ; 

Clay has its earth, and other worlds their tenants; 

All temporary breathing creatures their 

Peculiar element ; and things which have 

Long ceased to breathe our breath, have theirs, thou sa/st ; 

And the Jehovah and thyself have thine — 

Ye do not dwell together? 

Lucifer. No, we reign 

Together ; but our dwellings are asunder. 

Cain. Would there were only one of ye ! perchance 
An unity of piupo.se might make union 
In elements which seem now jarr’d in storms. 

How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 

To separate ? Are yc not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory? 

Lucifer. Art thou not Abel’s brother? 

Cain. We are brethren, 

And so we shall remain ; but were it not so, 

Is spirit like to flesh ? can it fall out? 

Infinity with Immortality? 

Jarring and turning space to misery — 

For what ? 

Lucifer, To reign. 

Cain. Did ye not tell me that 

Ye ’re both eternal ? 

Lucifer. Yea ! 

Cain. And what I have seen, 

Yon blue immensity, is boundless? 

Lucifer. Ay. 

Ca n. 4^id cannot ye both reipi, then?— is there not 
Enough ? — u hy should ye difl'er ? 

Lucifer, \\'e both reign. 

Cam. But one of you makes evil 
Lucifer. Which ? 

Cain. Thou ! for 

If thou canst do man gootl, why dost thou not ? 

Lucifer. And why not he who made ? / made ye not ; 
Ye are his creatures, and not mine. 
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Cain. Then leave us 

His creatures, as thou say’st we are, or show me 
Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. 

Lucifer. I could show thee 

Both ; but the time will come thou shalt see one 
Of them for evermore. 

Cain. And why not now ? 

Lucifer. Thy human mind hath scarcely grasp to gather 
The little I have sown thee into calm 
And clear thought ; and thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double mysteries ! the two Principles / 

And gaze upon them on their secret thrones 1 
Dust ! limit thy ambition ; for to see 
Either of these would be for thee to perish 1 

Cain. And let me perish, so I see them 1 

Lucifer. There 

The son of her who snatch’d the apjile spake ! 

But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them ; 

That sight is for the other state. 

Cain. Of death? 

Lucifer. That is the prelude. 

Cain. Then I dread it less. 

Now that I know it leads to something definite. 

Lucifer. And now I will convey thee to thy world. 
Where thou shalt multiply the r.ace of Adam, 

Eat, drink, toil, tremble, laugh, weep, sleep, and die. 

Cain. And to what end have I beheld these things 
Which thou hast shown me? 

Lucifer. Didst thou not require 

Knowledge ? And have 1 not, in what I show’d. 

Taught thee to know thyself ? 

Cain. Alas ! I seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer. And this should be the human sqm 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature’s nothingness J 
Bequeath that science to thy cliildreii, and 
^T will spare them many tortures. 

Cain. Haughty sjjirit I 

Thou speak’st it proudly; but thyself, though proud, 

Hast a superior. 

Lucifer. No 1 by heaven, which He 

Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him— No I 
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I have a victor — true ; but no superior. 

Homage he has from all — but none from me: 

I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 

And the unfathomable guffs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space, 

And the infinity of endless ages. 

All, all, will I dispute ! And world by world, 

And star by star, and universe by universe. 

Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 

Which it ne’er shall, till he or ] be quench’d? 

And what can quench our immortality, 

Or mutual and irrevocable 1 ate? 

He as a conqueror will call the conquer’d 
Evil; but what will be the good he gives? 

Were I the victor, his works would be deem’d 
The only evil ones. And you, ye new' 

And scarce born mortals, what have been his gifts 
To you already, in your little world? 

Cain, But few ; and some of those but bitter. 

Ltdcijer, Back 

With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boon to you and yours. 

Evil and good are things in their own essence, 

And not made good or evil by the giver ; 
i'iui if he gives you good — so call him ; if 
Evil springs from ///>;/, do not name it ////>/<^, 

Till ye know better its true fount ; and judge 
Not by w'ords, though of spirits, but the \n\As 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 

One good gilt has the fatal apple given — 

Your reason .'—let it not be over-s>vay’d 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
’Gainst all external sense an<i inward feeling: 

Think and endure, — and form an inner woild 
In your own bosoni—wherc the outward fails ; 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 

\Thcy disappear. 
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Scene I. — T/ie Earthy jifar Eden^ as in Act T. 

Enter Cain and Adah. 

Adah, Hush, tread softly, Cain. 

Cain, I will ; but wherefore ? 

Adah, Our little Knoch s’eeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain, Cypress ! 't is 

A gloomy tree, whicli looks as if it mourn’d 
O’er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child’s canopy ? 

Adah. Because its branches 

Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seem’d 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain. Ay, the last — 

And longest; but no matter -lead me to him, 

[ They go up to the child. 
How lovely he appears I his little cheeks, 

In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adah, And his lips, tO'>, 

How beautifully parted ! No; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon. 

His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 

But it were pity to disturb him till 
T is closed. 

Cain, You have said well ; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles, anrl sleeps !-- Sleep on. 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile I 
Thine are the hours and days when both ar?‘ cheering 
And innocent I thou hast not idiick’d the fruit — 

Thou know’st not th.ou art naked ! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 

Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on I 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 

And shining lids are trembling o’er his lor^g 
Lashes, dark as the cypress whi( h waves o’er them ; 

Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
l^aughs out, although in slumber. He must dream-^ 
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Of what? Of Paradise 1 — Ay ! dream of it, 

My disinherited boy ! is but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! 

Adah. Dear Cain ! ^^ay, do not whisper o’er our son 

Such melancholy yearnings o’er the past : 

Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise? 

Can we not make another? 

Cain, Where ? 

Adah. Here, or 

Where’er thou wilt : where’er ihoii art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 

Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 

And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eve, 

'J'o whom we owe so much besides our birth ? 

Cain, Yes — death, too, is amongst the debts we owe 
hci. 

Adah, Cain ! that proud spirit, who withdrew thee 
hence, 

Hath sadden’d thine still deeper. I had hoped 
'riie promised wonders which thou hast beheld, 

Visions, thou say’st, of past and present worlds, 

Would have composed thy mind into the calm 

Of a contented knowledge ; but I see 

Thy guide hath done thee evil : still I thank him, 

And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
Hath given thee back to us. 

('a/n. So soon ? 

Ada >. ’T is scarcely 

Two hours since ye departed : two hours 
To but only haidrs upon the sun. 

Cain. And yet I have a]>proach’d that sun, and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 
Shall liidu; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Years had roll’d o’er my absence. 

Adah. Hardly hours. 

Cain. The mind then hath capacity of time, 

And measures it by that which it beholds, 

Pleasing or painful ; little or almighty. 

I had beheld the immemorial works 
Of endless beings ; skirr’d extinguish’d worlds; 

And, gazing on eternity, methought 
1 had borrow’d more by a few drops of ages 
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From its immensity : but now 1 feel 
My littleness again. Well said the spirit, 

That I was nothing ! 

At/aA, Wherefore said he so? 

Jehovah said not that. 

Cain, No : he contents him 

With making us the nothing which we are ; 

And after flattering dust with glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It back to dust again — for what? 

Adah, Thou know’st — 

Even for our parents’ error. 

Cain, What is that 

To us? they sinn’d, then let them die ! 

Adah, Thou hast not spoken well, nor is that thought 
Thy own, but of tlie spirit who was with thee. 

Would / could die for them, so they might live ! 

Cain, Why, so say 1 — provided that one victim 
Might satiate the insatiable of liie, 

And that our little rosy sleei)cr there 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow, 

Nor hand it down to those who spring from him. 

Adah, How know we that some such atonement one 
day 

May not redeem our race ? 

Cain, By sacrificing 

The harmless for the guilty ? what atonement 
Were there? why, we are innocent: what have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin — 

If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 

Adah, Alas ! thou sinnest now, my Cain : thy words 
Sound impious in mine ears. 

Cain, Then leav^me I 

Adah, Never, 

Though thy God left thee. 

Cain, Say, what have we here? 

Adah. Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return, 

Cain, And how knew he, that / would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings which he daily brings 
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With a meek brow, whose base humility 
Shows more of fear than worship, as a bribe 
To the Creator? 

Adah, Surely, *t is well done. 

Cain, One altar may suffice ; I have no offering. 

Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers and fruits j 
These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

Cain, 1 Ve toil’d and till’d and sweaten in the sun. 
According to the curse : — must I do more? 

For what should I be gentle? for a war 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread wc eat ? For what must I be grateful ? 

For being dust, and grovelling in the dust, 

'fill I return to dust ? If I am nothing — 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well-pleased with pain ? For what should I 
He contrite ? for my father’s sin, already 
Expiate with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more tlian expiated by 
The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there. 

The germs of an eternal misery 
To myriads is within him I better ’t were 
I snatch’d him in his sleep, and dash’d him ’gainst 
The rocks, than let him live to — 

Adah. Oh, mv God ! 

Touch not the child — my child ! fhy child I ( )h, Cain ! 

Cain. Fear not ! for all the stars, and all the power 
Which sways them, I wouhl not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father’s kiss. 

Adah. Then, why so awful in thy speech? 

Cain. I said 

Twere%ettcr that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath ; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 

’T were better tliat he never had been born. 

Adah. Oh, do not say so ! \\ here were then the joys, 

The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing. 

And loving him ? Soft I he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

[Sh€ gois ta thi (hild. 
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Oh, Cain I look on him ; see how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 

How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are all alike ; is 't not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gentle^ and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain I 
And love thyself for our sakes, for wc love thee. 

Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wingkl with joy. Talk not of pain 1 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him, Cain I 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

Cain, Bless thee, boy I 

If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 

To save thee from the serpent's curse ! 

Adah, It shall. 

Surely a father's blessing may avert 
A reptile’s subtlety. 

Cain, Of that I doubt ; 

But bless him ne'ertheless. 

Adah, Our brother comes. 

Cain. Thy brother Abel 

Enter Abel. 

AM. Welcome, Cain ! My brother, 

The peace of God be on thee ! 

Cain, Abel, hail! 

Abel. Our sister tolls me that thou hast been wandering, 
In high communion with a spirit, far 
Beyond our wonted range. Was he of thdse 
We have seen and spoken with, like to our father ? 

Cain. No. 

Abel. Why then commune with him ? he may be 
A foe to the Most High. 

Cain. And friend to man. 

Has the Most High been so — if so you term him ? 

AM. Term him / your words are strange tCKlay, my 
brother. 
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My sister Ad4h, leave us for awhile — 

We mean to sacrifice. 

Adah. Farewell, my Cain; 

But first embrace thy son. May his soft spirit. 

And Abel’s pious ministry, recall thCe 

To peace and holiness ! • \Exit Adah, vtilh her child, 

Abel. Where hast thou been ? 

Cain. I know not 

Abel. Nor what thou hast seen ? 

Cain. The dead, 

The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 

I'he overpowering mysteries of space — 

The innumerable worlds that were and arc — 

A whirlwind of such overwhelming things. 

Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced spheres 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel. 

Abel. Thine eyes are flashing with unnatural light — 
Thy cheek is flush’d with an unnatural hue — 

Thy words are fraught with an unnatural sound — 

What may this mean ? 

Cain. It means 1 pray thee, leave me. 

Abel. Not till we ’ve pray’d and sacrificed together. 

Cain. Abel, I pray thee, sacrifice alone — 

Jehovah loves thee well 

Abel. Both well, I hope. 

Cain. But thee the better : I care not for that j 
Thou art fitter for his worship than I am ; 

Revere him, then — but let it be alone — 

At least, without me. 

Abel. Brother, I should ill 

Deserve the name of our great father’s son, 

If, as my elder, I revered thee not. 

And in the worship of our God, call’d not 
On thee «o join me, and precede me in 
Our priesthood — ’t is thy place. 

Cain. But I have ne’er 

Asserted it. 

Abel. The more my grief ; I pray thee 
To do so now : thy soul seems labouring in 
Some strong delusion ; it will calm thee. 

Cain. No ; 

Nothing can calm me more. Calm say I ? * Never 

VOL. II. E E 
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^ew i wkat the soul, although 

1 have seen the elements still’d. My Abel, leave me i 
Or let me leave thee to thy pious purpose. 

Abel. NeitKer j we must perform our task together. 
Spurn me not, ^ 

' Cain. * Jf it must 'be so well, then, 

What shall I do? 

Abel. Choose one of those two aftars*! 

Cain. Choose for me ; they to me are so much turf 
And stone. 

Abel. Choose thou ! 

Cain. I We chosen. 

Abel. *, ’T is the highest, 

And suits thee, as the elder. Now pre’pare 
Thine offerings. 

Cain. Where are thine ? 

Abel. Behold them here — 

The firstlings of the flock, and fat thereof — 

A shepherd’s humble oft'ering. 

Cain. I have no flocks ; 

I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it yieldeth to my toil — its fruit ; 

[Me gathers fruit. 

Behold them in their various bloom and ripeness. 

[They dress their altars^ and kindle a flame upon them, 
Abel. My brother, as the elder, offer first 
Thy prayer and thanksgiving with sacrifice. 

Cain. No — I am new to this; lead thou the way, 

And I will follow — as I may. 

Abel (k/ueling). Oh, God I 

Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 

And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been, 

Had not thy justice been so temper’d with. 

The mercy which is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon like a Paradise, 

Compared with our great crimes : — Sole Lord of light, 

Of good, and glory, and eternity 1 
Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
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Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill’d — 

Accept from out thine humble first of shepherd’s 
First of the first-bom flocks — ^an ofleribg, 

In itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ? — ^but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him yho spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore I 
Cain {standing erect during this speech). 

Spirit ! whate’er or whosoe’er thou ar^ 

Omnipotent, it may be — and, if good, 

Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from evil ; 

Jehovah upon earth ! and God in heaven ! 

And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers. 

Take them 1 If thou must be induced with altars, 

And soften’d with a sacrifice, receive then» ! 

Two beings here erect them unto thee. 

If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, which smokes 
On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth. 

And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 
I spread them on now offers in the face 
Of the broad sun which ripen’d them, may seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer’d in limb or life, and rather iorm 
A sample of thy works, than supplication 
To look on ours 1 If a shrine without victim, 

An altar without gore, may win thy favour, 

Look on it ! and for him who dresseth it. 

He b — SUch as thou mad’st him ; and seeks nothing 
\Vhich must be won by kneeling : if he ’s evil. 

Strike him 1 thou art omnipotent, and raay’st — 

For what can he oppose? If he be good, 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt 1 since all 
Rests upon thee ; and gootl and evil seem 
To have no power themselves, save in thy will ; 

And whether that be good or ill I know not. 


E E 3 
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Not bdng omnipotent, nor fit to judge 

Omnipotence, but merely to endure 

Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 

\The fire upon the altar of Abel kindles into a column 
of the brightest fiame,tand ascends to heaven; while 
a whirlwind throws 'down the altar of Cain, and 
sccdters the fruits abroad upon the earth, 

Abel {kneeling). Oh, brother, pray I Jehovah's wroth 
with thee. 

Cain. Why so ? 

Abel. Thy fruits are scatter’d on the earth. 

Cain. From earth they came, to earth let them return ; 
Their seed will bear fresh fruit there ere the summer ; 

Thy burnt flesh-ofFring prospers better ; see 
How heaven licks up the flames, when thick with blood 1 
Abel. Think not upon my offering’s acceptance^ 

But make another of thine own before 
It is too late. 

Cain. I will build no more altars, 

Nor suffer any 

Abel {rising). Cain! what meanest thou? 

Cain. To cast down yon vile flalt’rer of the clouds, 

The smoky harbinger of thy dull prayers — 

Thine altar, witlr its blood of lambs and kids. 

Which fed on milk, to be destroy’d in blood. 

Abel {opposing him). Thou shall not : — add not impious 
works to impious 

Words ! let that altar stand — ’t is hallow’d now 
By the immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 

In the acceptance of the victims. 

Cain. His! 

His pleasure / what was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood. 

To the pain of the bleating mothers, whicl^ 

Still yearn for their dead offspring ? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife? Give way 1 this bloody record 
Shall not stand in the sun, to shame creation ! 

Abel. Brother, give back I thou shalt not touch my altar 
With violence ; if that thou wilt adopt it, 

To try another sacrifice, 't is thine. 

Cain. Another sacrifice 1 Give way, or else 
That sacrifice may be—— 
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Abel. What mean’st thou? 

Cain, Give- 

Give way ! — thy God loves blood 1 — then look to it 
Give way, ere he hath more ! 

Abel. , In his great name, 

I stand between thee and the shrine which hath 
Had his acceptance. 

Cain. If thou lov’st thyself, 

Stand back till I have strew’d this turf along 

Its native soil : — else 

Abel (opposing him). I love God far more 
Than life. 

Cain (striking him with a brand, on the temples, which 
he snatches from the altar). Then take thy life unto 
thy God, 

Since he loves lives. 

Abel (falls). What hast thou done, my brother? 

Cain. Brother I 

Abel. Oh, God ! receive thy servant, and 

Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did — Cain, give me — give me thy hand ; and tell 
Poor Zillah — 

Cain (after a moments stupefaction). My hand ! 't is all 
red, and with 

What? \A long pause. — Looking slowly round. 

Where am I ? alone ! Where 's Abel ? where 
Cain ? Can it be that I am he ? My brother, 

Awake I — why liest thou so on the green earth? 

T is not the hour of slumber : — why so pale? 

What, hast thou I- • thou wert full of life this mom I 
Abel I I pray thee, mock me not i I smote 
Too fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Wouldst thou oppose me? This is mockery; 

And onjjf done to daunt me : — ’t was a blow— 

And but a blow. Stir — stir — nay, only stir 1 

Why, so — ^that ’s well — thou breath’st 1 breathe upon me I 

Oh, God I Oh. God 1 

Abel, (very faintly). What 's he who speaks of God? 
Cain, Thy murderer. 

Abel. Then may God forgive him I Cain, 

Comfort poor Zillah : — she has but one brother 
Now. [Abel iEes, 

Cain. And I none 1 — Who makes me brotherless? 
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His eyes are open ! then he is not dead ! 

Death is like sleep ; and sleep shuts down our lids. 

His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes ; 

And yet I feel it not. — His heart ! — his heart ! 

Let me see, doth it beat? Eiethinks No I — ^nol 

This is a vision, else I am become 
The native of another and worse world. 

The earth swims round me : — what is this ? — 't is wet ; 

\Puts Ms hand to his brow, and then looks at it. 
And yet there are no dews 1 ”1' is blood — my blood — 

My brother’s and ray own ! and shed by me 1 
Then what have I further to do with life. 

Since I have taken life from my own flesh ? 

But he cannot be dead ! — Is silence death ? 

No; he will wake ; then let me watch by him. 

Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench’d 
Thus quickly ! — he hath spoken to me since— 

What shall I say to him ? — My brother ! — No ; 

He will not answer to that name ; for brethren 
Smite not each other. Yet — ^yet — si)eak to me. 

Oh ! for a word more of that gentle voice, 

That I may bear to hear my own again 1 

Enter Zillah. 

Zillah. I heard a heavy sound ; what can it be ? 

*1’ is Cain ; and watching by my husbaml. What 
Dost thou there, brother? Doth he sleep? ( ih, heaven t 
What means this paleness, and yon stream? — No, no I 
It is not blood ; for who would shed his blood ? 

Abel I what ’s this ? — ^who hath done this ? He moves 
not ; 

He breathes not: and his hand drops down from mine 
With stony lifelessness 1 Ah 1 cruel Cain ! 

Why cam’st thou not in time to save him fupm 
This violence ? Whatever hath assail’d him, 

Thou wert the stronger, and shouhlst have stepp’d in 
Between him and aggression 1 Father ! — Eve I— 

Adah 1— come hither ! Death is in the world I 

{Exit Zillah, calling on her Parents, &*c. 
Cain (solus). And who hath brought him there ? — I— 
who abhor 

The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
^npoison’d all my life, before 1 knew 
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His aspect — I have led him here, and given 
My brother to his cold and still embrace, 

As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my aid. 

I am awake at last — a dreary dream 

Had madden’d me ; but he shall ne’er awake I 

Enter Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zillah. 

Adam. A voice of woe from Zillah brings me here. — 
What do I see ? — 'T is true ! — My son 1 — my son I 
Worn.*., behold the serpent’s work, and thine I 

\To Eve. 

Evu Oh ! speak not of it now : the serpent’s fangs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved, Abel 1 
Jehovah I this is punishment beyond 
A mother’s sin, to take him from me 1 
Adam. Who, 

Or what hath done this deed? — speak, Cain, since thou 
Wert present ; was it some more hostile angel. 

Who walks not with Jehovah? or some wild 
Brute of the forest ? 

Eve. Ah ! a livid light 

Breaks through, as from a thunder-cloud 1 yon brand 
Massy and bloody ! snatch’d from off the altar. 

And black with smoke, and rod with 

Adam. Speak, my son ! 

Speak, and assure us, wretched as we arc. 

That we are not more miserable still. 

Adah. Speak, Cain 1 and say it was not thou / 

Eve. It was. 

I see it now — he hangs his guilty head, 

And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah, Mother, thou dost him wrong— 

Cain 1 clear thee from this horrible accusal. 

Which grief wrings from our parent 
E/oe. Hear, Jehovah 1 

May the eternal serpent’s curse be on him 1 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 

May all his days be desolate 1 May 

Adah. Hold! 

Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son — 
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Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother, 

And my betroth’d. 

Eve. He hath left thee no brother— 

Zillah no husband — me no son / for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evermore ! 

All bonds I break between us as he broke 

That of his nature, in yon Oh death 1 death ! 

Why didst thou not take me^ who first incurr’d thee ? 

Why dost thou not so now ? 

Adam, Eve 1 let not this, 

Thy natural grief, lead to impiety ! 

A heavy doom was long lorespoken to us j 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such sort as may show our God that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 

Eve (pointing to Cain). His will ! the will of yon in- 
carnate spirit 

Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him 1 and his agonies 
Drive him forth o’er the w'ilderness, like us 
From Eden, till his chihlren do by him 
As he did by his brother ! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night — snakes spring up in his path— 

Earth’s fruits be ashes in his mouth — the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew’d 
With scorpions ! May his dreams be of his victim 1 
His waking a continual dread of death I 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip | 

May every element shun or change to him I 
May he live in the pangs which others die with 1 
And death itself wax something worse thancdeath 
To him who first acquainted him with man I 
Hence, fratricide 1 henceforth that word is Ca/«, 

Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 

Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire I 
May the grass wither from thy feet 1 the woods 
Deny thee shelter I earth a home ! the dust 
A grave ! the sun bis light I and heaven her God I 

Evb. 
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Adam. Cain ! get thee forth; we dwell no more together. 
Depart ! and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 

Adah. Oh, part not with him thus, my father : do not 
Add thy deep curse to E\*e’s upon his head ! 

Adam. I curse him not: his spirit be his curse. 

Come, Zillah ! 

Zillah. I must watch my husband's corse. 

Adam, We will return again, when he is gone 
Who hath provided for us this dread office. 

Come, Zillah 1 

Zillah. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay, 

And those lips once so warm — my heart ! my heart I 

\Exeunt Adam and Zillah, weeding. 
Adah. Cain I thou hast heard, we must go forth. I am 
ready. 

So shall your children be. I will bear Enoch. 

And you his sister. Ere the sun declines 
Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 
Under the cloud of night. — Nay, speak to me. 

To me — ihine own. 

Cain. Leave me ! 

Adah. Wliy, all have left thee. 

Cain. And wherefore lingcrest thou ? Dost thou not fear 
To dwell with one who hath done this ? 

Adah. I fear 

Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless, 

I must not speak of this — it is between thee 
And the great God. 

A Voice from within exclaims, Cain ! Cain 1 

Adah. Hear' St thou that voice ? 

Ihe Voice within. Cain ! Cain 1 

Adah^ It soundeth like an angel's tone. 


Enter the Anokl of the Lord. 

Angel. Where is thy brother Abel ? 

Cain. Am I then 

My brother's keeper ? 

Angfi- Cain I what hast thou done ? 

The voice of thy slain brother’s blood cries out. 

Even from the ground, unto the Ix)rd ! — Now art thou 
Cursed from the earth, which open’d late her mouth 
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To drink thy brother’s blood from thy rash hand. ‘ 
Henceforth, when thou shalt till the ground, it shall not 
Yield theo her strength ; a fugitive shalt thou 
Be from this day, and vagabond on earth i 
Adah. This punishment 4s more than he can bear. 
Behold, thou driv’st him from the face of earth, 

And from the face of God shall he be hid. 

A fugitive and vagabond on earth, 

’T will come to pass, that whoso hndeth him 
Shall slay him. 

Cain, Would they could ! but who are they 

Shall sLy me ? Where are these on the lone earth 
As yet unpeopled ? 

Angel. Thou hast slain thy brother, 

And who shall warrant thee against thy son ? 

Adah. Angel of Light ! be merciful, nor say 
That this poor aclring breast now nourishes 
A murderer in my boy, and of his father. 

Angel. Then he would but be what his father is. 

Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 

To him thou now see’st so besmear’d with blood ? 

The fratricide might well engender parricides. — 

But it shall not be so — the Lord thy God 
And mine commandeth me to set his seal 
On Cain, so that he may go fortli in safety. 

Who slayeth Cain, a sevenfold vengeance shall 
Be taken on his head. Come hither ! 

Cain, What 

Wouldst thou with me? 

Angel. To mark upon thy brow 

Exemption from such deeds as thou hast done. 

Cain. No, let me die 1 

Angel. It must not be. 

[The Angel sets the mark m brow. 

Cain. It burns 

My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 

Is there more ? let me meet it as I may. 

Angel. Stern hast thou been and stubborn from the womb, 
As the ground thou must henceforth till ; but he 
Thou slew’st was gentle as the flocks he tended. 

Cain. After the fall too soon was I begotten ; 

Ere y^ my moth^s mind subsided from 
The serpent, and ray sire still mourn’d for Eden. 
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That which I am, I am ; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself ; but could I 
With my own death redeem him from the dust — 

And why not so? let him return to day. 

And I lie ghastly 1 so shall be restored 
By God the life to him beloved ; and taken 
From me a being I ne’er loved to bear. 

Angel. Who shall heal murder? what is done, is done; 
Go forth ! fulfil thy days ! and be thy deeds 
Unlike the last ! \The Angel disappears. 

Adah. He ’s gone, let us go forth ; 

I hear our little Enoch cry within 
Our bower. 

Cain. Ah ! little knows he what he w'eeps for ! 

An<l I who have shed blood cannot shed tears I 
But the four rivers would not cleanse my soul. 

Think’st thou my boy will bear to look on me ? 

Adah. If I thought that he would not, I would 

Cain {inlerupiing her). No, 

No more of threats : we 've had too many of them : 

Go to our children ; I will follow thee. 

Adah. I will not leave thee lonely with the dead ; 

Let us depart together. 

Cain. Oh ! thou dead 

And everlasting witness ! whose unsinking 
Blood darkens earth and heaven ! what thou non* art 
I know not ! but if ihou sec’st what /am, 

I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne’er forgive, nor his own soul. — Farewell ! 

I must not, dare not touch what 1 have made thee. 

I, who sjirung from the same womb with thee, drain’d 
The .same breast, clasp’d thee often to ray own. 

In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 

Can nev#r meet thee more, nor even dare 

To do that for thee, which thou shouldst have done 

For me — compo e thy limbs into their grave — 

The first grave yet dug for mortality. 

But who hath dug that grave ? Oh, earth ! Oh, earth I 
For all the fruits thou hast render’d to me, I 
Give thee back this. — Now for the wilderness. 

[Adah stoops down and kisses the body of Abel. 
Adah. A dreary and an early doom, my brother, 

Has been thy lot 1 Of all who mourn for thee. 
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I alone must not weep. My office is 
Henceforth to dry up tear^ and not to shed them ; 

But yet of all who mourn, none mourn like me, 

Not only for thyself, but him who slew thee. 

Now, Cain I I will divide thy burden with thee. 

Cain. Eastward from Eaen we will take our way j 
’T is the most desolate, and suits my steps. 

Adah. Lead ! thou shalt be my guide, and may our 
God ’ 

Be thine ! Now let us carry forth our children. 

Cain. And he who lieth there was childless. I 
Have dried the fountain of a gentle race, 

Which might have graced his recent marriage couch, 

And might have temper’d this stem blood of mine, 
Uniting with our children Abel’s offspring 1 
O Abel ! 

Adah. Peace be with him I 

Cain. But with me! 

\ExtuM. 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH: 

A MYSTERY. 

1 

rOVNOSD ON THC fOLtOWINO FASSAGC IN CBNBSrs» CHAF. VI. I ^ AND IT CAMS 
TO PASS . . . THAT THE SONS OF COO SAW THE DAUGHTBRS OF MBN 
THAT THEY WERE FAIR ; AND THEY TOOK THEM WIVES OF ALL 
WHICH THEY CHOSE.** 


•• And woman wailing for her demon lover.'* — C oleridge. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Angkls.— Samiasa. 

Azaziel. 

Raphael, the Arch- 
angel. 

Men. — Noah and his Sons. 


Irad. 

Japhet. 

Women.— Anah. 

Aholibamah. 


Chenu of Sf>iri/s oftht Forth. — Chorus of Mortals. 


PART I. 

Scene I . — A woody and mountainous district near Mount 
Ararat. — Time, Midnight. 

Enter Anah and Aholibamah. 

Anah. Our father sleeps : it is the hour when they 
Who lov|; us are accustom’d to descend 
Through the deep clouds o’er rocky Ararat 
How my heart beats ! 

Aho. Let us proceed upon — 

Our invocation. 

Ancdt. But the stars are hidden. 

I tremble. 

Aho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught savt: their delay. 

Anah, My sister, though 
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I love Azaziel more than oh, too much 1 

What was I going to say? my heart grows impious. 

AIw. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures? 

Anah. But, Aholibamah, 

I love our God less since ^lis angel loved me : 

This cannot be of good ; and though I know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
AVhich are not ominous of right , 

Aho. Then wed thee 

Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin ! 

There 's Japhet loves thee well, hath loved thee long ; 
Marry, and bring forth dust 1 
Anah. I should have loved 

Azaziel not less were he mortal ; yet 
I ’m glad he is not I cannot outlive him. 

And when I think that his immortal wings 

Will one day hover o’er the sepulchre 

Of the poor child of clay which so adored him, 

As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less terrible ; but yet I pity him : 

His grief will be of ages, or at least 

Mine would be such for him, were I the seraph, 

And he the perishable. 

Aho. Rather say. 

That he will single forth some otlier daughter 
Of earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 

Anah. And if it should be so, and she loved him. 
Better thus than that he should weep for me. 

Aho. If I thought thus of Samiasa's love, 

All seraph as he is, I 'd spurn him from me. 

But to our invocation 1 — ’T is the hour. 

Anah. Seraph ! 

From thy sphere 1 
Whatever star contain thy glory; 

In the eternal depths of heaveft 
Albeit thou watebest with “ the seven. 

Though through space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds be driven. 

Yet hear ! 

Oh ! think of her who holds thee dear 1 
And though she nothing is to thee. 

Yet think that thou art all to her. 
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.‘^hou canst not teB, — and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me,— 

The bitterness of tears. 

Eternity is in thy years, 

Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes j 
With me thou canst nou.sympathise. 

Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies. 

Thou walk’st thy* many worlds, thou see’st 
The face of him who made thee great. 

As he hath made me of the least 
Of those cast out from Eden’s gate ; 

Yet, Seraph dear I 
Oh hear ! 

For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until I know what I must die in knowing. 

That thou forgett’st in thine eternity 

Her whose heart death could not keep from o’er- 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art ! [flowing 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear ; 

And such, I feel, are wj^ing in my heart 
A war unworthy : to an Adamite 

Forgive, my Seraph ! that such thoughts appear. 
For sorrow is our element ; 

Delight 

An Eden kept afar from sight, 

Though sometimes with our visions blent. 

The hour is near 

Which tells me we are not abandon’d quite. — 
Appear ! Appear ! 

Seraph 1 

My own Azaziel I be but here, 

And leave the stars to their own light 
AAp. • Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe’er 

Thou rulest in the upper air— 

Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 

Who made all empires, empire ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the abyss. 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is falling. 
Share the d^m destiny of day in this} 
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Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 

Thou deignest to partake their hymn — 

Samiasa ! 

I call thee, 1 await thee, and I love thee. 

Many may worship thee, that will I not : 

If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee. 
Descend and share my lot ! 

Though I be form’d of clay. 

And thou of beams i 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams. 

Thine immortality cannot repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 

In me, which, though forbidden yet to shines 
I feel was lighted at thy God’s and thine. 

It may be hidden long ; death and decay. 

Our mother Eve bequeath’d us — but my heart 
Defies it : though this life must pass away, 

Is that a cause for thee and me to part? 

Thou art immortal — so am I : I feel — 

I feel my immortality o'ersweep 
All pains, ail tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 

Like the eternal thunders of the deep. 

Into my ears this truth — “ Thou liv’st for ever 1 " 

But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 

That secret rests with the Almighty giver. 

Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and woe. 

But thee and me he never can destroy ; 

Change us he may, but not o’erwhelm ; we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us : with thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 

For thou hast ventured to share life w'lch me, 

And shall / shrink from thine eternity? [through, 
No 1 though the serpent’s sting should pierce me 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still 1 and I will smile, 

And curse thee not ; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 

As but descend, and prove 

A mortal’s love 
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For an immortai* If the’skies contain 
More joy than thou canst give and take, remain I 
Anah. Sister ! .^istfr J I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 

Ahot The clouds from off their pinions flinging, 

As though they bore to-morrow’s light, 
i Atuth. But if our father see the sight I 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising u^to some scf cerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 

Anak. They come 1 he comes ! — Azaziel ! 

Ahok Haste 

To meet them I Oh ! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 

To Samiasa’s breast 1 

Anah. I.o I they have kindled all the west, 
like a returning sunset ; — lo ! 

On Ararat's late secret crest 
A mild and many-colour’d bow, 

The remnant of their flashing path. 

Now shines ! and now, behold ! it hath 
Return’d to night, as rippling foam, 

Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
From his unfathomable home, 

When sporting on the face of the calm deep. 

Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 
Down, down, to where the ocean’s fountains sleep. 

Aho. They have touch’d earth 1 Saraiasa ! 

Anah. My Azaziel I 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II; 

Enter Ik ad Jai’Het. 

Jrmlk' Despond not : wherefore wilt thou wander thus 
To add thy silence to the silent night, 

And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 

They cannot aid thee. 

Ja^ But they soothe me — now 

Perhaps she looks upon them as 1 look. 

Methinks a being that is beautiful 
Becometh more so as it looks on beauty, 

VOL. IL 
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The eternal beauty of undying things. 

Oh, Anah ! 

jirad. But she loves thee not. 

Japh. Alas ! 

Irad. And proud Aholibamah spurns me also. 

Japh. I feel for thee too: 

Irad. Let her keep her pride, 

Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn ; 

It may be, time too will avenge it.j 

Japh. '' Canst thoti 

Find joy in such a thought ? 

Irad. Nor joy nor sorrow. 

I loved her well ; I would have loved her better, 

Had love been met with love ; as ’t is, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. 

Japh. What destinies ? 

Irad. I have some cause to think 

She loves another. 

Japh. Anah 1 

Irad. No ; her sister. 

Japh. What other? 

Irad. That I know not; but her air. 

If not her words, tells me she loves another. 

Japh. Ay, but not Anah ; she but loves her God. 

Irad. Whate’er she loveth, so she loves thee not, 
What can it profit thee? 

Japh. True, nothing; but 

I love. 

Irad. And so did I. 

Japh, And now thou lov’st not, 

Or think’st thou lov'st not, art thou happier? 

Irad. Yea, 

Japh. I pity thee. 

Irad. Me! why? ^ 

Japh. For being happy. 

Deprived of that which makes my misery. 

Irad. I take thy taunt as part of thy distemper, 

And would not feel as thou dost for more shekels 
Than all our father’s herds would bring, if weigh’d 
gainst the metal of the a)ns of Cain — 

‘rae yellow dust they try to barter with us, 

if such useless and discolour'd trash. 

The refuse of the earth, could be received 
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For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, and all 
Our flocks and wilderness afford. — Go, Japhet, 

Sigh to the stars, as wolves howl to the moon— 

I must back to my rest. 

Japh. And so would I 

If I could rest ' 

Irad. Thou wilt not to our tents then ? 

Japh. No, Irad : I will to the cavern, whose 
Mouth they say olens from the internal world, 

; To let the inner spirits of the earth 
Forth when they walk its surface. 

Irad. Wherefore so? 

Vhat wouldst thou there? 

Japh. Soothe further my sad spirit 

With gloom as sad ; it is a hopeless spot. 

And I am hopeless. 

Irad. But ’t is dangerous ; 

Strange sounds and sights have peopled it with terrors. 

I must go with thee. 

Japh. Irad, no; believe me 

I feel no evil thought, and fear no evil. 

Irad. But evil things will be thy foe the more 
As not being of them : turn thy steps aside. 

Or let mine be with thine. 

Japh No, neither, Irad ; 

I must proceed alone. 

Irad. Then pe.ice be witli thee ! 

[Exit Irad. 

Japh. [so/us). Peace I I have sought it where it should 
be found. 

In love — with love, too, which perhaps deserved it ; 

And, in its stead, a ht .'iviness of heart, 

A weakness of the spirit, listless days, 

And nights inexorable to sweet sleej), 

Have come upon me. Peace ! what ircace ? the calm 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
I’he sweeping tempest through its groaning boughs ; 

Such is the sullen or the fitful state 

Of my mind overworn. The earth ’s grown wicked. 

And many signs and portents have proclaim'd 
A change at hand, and an o’erwhelming doom 
To perishable beings. Oh, my Anah 1 


r r a 
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'wWn the d^d hour denounced shall open wide 
The fountains of the deep, how mightest thou 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements ; this bosom, which in vain 
Hath beat for thee, wd thai will beat more vainly, 

While thine Oh, God !*at least ifemit to her 

Thy wrath ! for she is pore amidst the failing 
As a star in the clouds, which cannot quench. 

Although they obscure it for an hjrnr. My Anah 1 
How would I have adored thee, out ttou wouldst not j 
And still would I redeem thee — see thee live 
When ocean is earth’s grave, and, unopposed 
By rock or shallow, the leviathan, * 

Lord of the shoreless sea and watery WOrld, 

Shall wonder at his boundlessness of realm. 

[Exit Japhkt. 

Enter Noah and Shem. * , 

Noah. Where is thy brother Japhet? 

Shem. Hfe went forth. 

According to his wont, to meet with Irad, 

He said ; but, as I fear, to bend his steps , 

Towards Anah’s tents, round which he hovers nightly, 
Like a dove round and round its pillaged nest ; 

Or else he walks the wild up to the cavern 
Which opens to the heart of Ararat. 

Noah. What doth he there ? It is an evil spot 
Upon an earth all evil j for things worse 
Than even wicked men resort there : he 
Still loves this daughter of a fated race. 

Although he could not wed her if she loved him. 

And that she doth not Oh, the unhappy hearts 
Of men ! that one of my blood, knowing well 
The destiny and evil of these days. 

And that tte hour approacheth, should indSge 
In such forbidden yearnings 1 Lead the way ; 

He most be sought for 1 
Shem. Go not forward, father t 

I will seek Japhet. 

Noah. Do not fear for me t 

All evil things ane powerless on the 

Seleded by Jehovah.~Let us on. 
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Shetn. To the tents of the father of tli‘e sisters? ‘ 

NoaA. No i to the cavern of the Caucasus. 

\Exeuni Noah and Shem. 

SCEVE III, 

7/4# numntaim. — A cavern, and the rocks of Caucasus. 

Japh. {solus). Ye wilds, that look eternal; and thou 
cave, I 

Which seem’st un£anhomable ; and ye mountains. 

So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And topplifl^ trees that twine their roots with stone 

In perpendicirtar places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them — ^yes, 

Ye look eternal ! Yet, in a few days, 

Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurl’d 
Before the mass of waters ; and yon cave. 

Which seems to lead into a lower world, 

Shall have its depths search’d by the sweeping wave, 

And dolphins gambol in the lion’s den ! 

And man — Oh, men I my fellow-beings 1 AVho 
Shall weep above your universal grave, 

Save I ? Who shall be left to weep ? My kinsmen, 
Alas! what am I better than ye are, 

That I must live beyond ye? Where shall be 
The pleasant places where I thought of Anah 
While I had hope ? or the more savage haunts. 

Scarce less beloved, where 1 despair’d for her? 

And can it be 1 — Shall yon exulting peak, 

Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 

Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 

No more to have the morning sun break forth. 

And scayer back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow? no more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at even, 

Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 

No more to be the beacon of the world. 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 

Nearest the stars? And can those words “ no ntore* 

Be meant for thee, for ail things, save for us. 

And the predestined creeping things reserved 
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By toy sire to Jehovah’s bidding? May 
He preserve them, and I iwt have the power 
To snatch the loveliest of earth’s daughters from 
A doom which even some serpent, with his mate, 

Shall ’scape to save his kind to be prolong’d, 

To hiss and sting through some emerging world. 

Reeking and dank from out the slime, whose ooze 
Shall slumber o’er the wreck of this, until 
The salt morass subside into a spipre 
Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 

The sole and undistinguish’d sepulchre. 

Of yet quick myriads of all life ? How much 
Breath will be still’d at once I All-beauteous world I 
So young, so mark’d out for destruction, I 
With a cleft heart look on thee day by day, 

And night by night, thy number’d days and nights. 

I cannot save thee, cannot save even her 
Whose love had made me love thee more ; but as 
A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 
Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 
Such as — Oh God ! and canst thou — [He pauses. A 

rushing; sound from itie cavern is heard, and shouts of 
laughter — afterwards a Spirit passes. 

Japh. In the name 

Of the Most High, what art thou? 

Spirit {laughs). Ha 1 ha ! ha 1 

Japh. By all that earth holds holiest, speak ! 

Spirit {laughs). Ha I ha I 

Japh. By the approaching deluge ! by the earth 
Which will be strangled by the ocean ! by 
The deep which will lay open all her fountains ! 

The heaven which will convert her clouds to sea% 

And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes 1 
Thou unknown, terrible, and indistinct. 

Yet awful Thing of Shadows, speak to me I 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh ? 

Spirit. Why wccp’st thou ? 

Japh. For earth and all her children. 

Spirit. Hal ha i ha i 

[i^irit vanishes. 

Japh. How the fiend mocks the tortures of a world, 

Tne coming desolation of an orb. 

On which toe sun shall rise and warm no life I 
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How the earth sleeps I and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death 1 
Why should they wake to meet it? What are her^ 
Which look like death in life, and speak like things 
Bom ere this dying world ? They come like clouds ! 

[ VaVititis Spirits pass from the cavern. 
Spirit. Rejoice 1 . 

The abhorred race 

Which could not -leep in Eden their high plac^ 

But liJten’d to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 

Are nigh the hour 
Of death 1 

Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow. 

Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time’s sapping motion, 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow 1 
Earth shall be ocean I 
And no breath. 

Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave I 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no spot: 

Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shall lift its point to save. 

Or show the place where strong Despair hath died. 

After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb which cometh not : 

All shall be void, 

Destroy’d I 

Another element shall be the lord 
Of life, and the abhorr’d 
Children of dust be quench’d ; and of each hue 
Of earth nought left but the unbroken blue ; 

And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 
tedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain ; 

All merged within the universal fountain, 

Man, eaith, and fire, shall die. 

And sea and sky 

Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 

Upon the foam 
Who shall erect a home? 

Japh, {coming forward). My sire I 
Earth’s seed shall not expire; 
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Only the evil shall be put away 
FrcMH day. 

Avaunt I ye exulting demons of the waste I 
Who howl your hideous joy 
When Gkxl destFO)rs whom you dare not desdroyj 
Hence 1 haste-t 
Back to your inner caves I 
Until the waves 

Shall search you in your seoj^t plac^ 

And drive your sullen race 
Forth, to be roll’d upon the tossing winds, 

In restless wretchedness along all space I 
Spirit. Son of the saved ! 

When thou and thine have braved 
The wide and warring element j 
When the great barrier of the deep is rent, 

Shall thou and thine be good or happy ? — No t 
Thy new world and new race shall be of woe— • 

Less goodly in their aspect, in their years 
Less than the glorious giants, who 
Yet walk the world in pride. 

The Sons of Heaven by many a mortal bride. 

Thine shall be nothing of the past, save tears. 

And art thou not ashamed 
Thus to survive, 

And eat, and drink, and wive ? 

With a base heart so far subdued and tamed, 

As even to hear this wide destruction named. 
Without such grief and courage, as should rather 
Bid thee await the world-dissolving wave. 

Than seek a shelter with thy favour'd father, 

And build thy city o’er the drown’d earth’s grave ? 
W'ho would outlive their kind, 

£xcq}t the base and blind ? 

Mine 

Hateth thine 

/ As of a different order in the sphere, 

But not our own. 

There is not one who hath not left a throne 
Vacant in heaven to dwell in darkness her^ 
Rather than see his mates endure alone. 

Go, wretch ! and give 
A life like thine to other wretches — live I 
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And when the annihilating waters roar 
Above what they have done, 

Envy the giant patriarchs then no more. 

And scorn thy sire as the surviving one 1 
Thyself for being his son ! 

Chorus of Spirits issuing from the cavern. 
Rejoice ! 

No more the human voice 
Shall vex ourloys in middle w 
Witn prayer ; 

No more 
Shall they adore ; 

And we, who ne’er for ages have adored 
The prayer-exacting Lord, 

To whom the omission of a sacrifice 
Is vice ; 

We, we diall view the deep’s salt sources pour'd 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos ; until they. 

The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, where 
The deep shall follow to their latest lair ; 

\\'here even the brutes, in their despair. 

Shall cease to prey on man and on each other. 
And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though he were his brother. 
Till all things shall be as they were. 

Silent and uncreated, save the sky: 

While a brief truce 

Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation. 

To generate new nations for his use ; 

This ^mnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime, 

When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings — yeais, diseases, sorrow, crime— 
With all companionship of hate and toil. 

Until 

Japh. {fnterrupting them). The eternal will 
Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil ; and redeem 
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Unto himself all times, all things ; 

And, gather’d under his almighty wings, 

Abolish hell ! 

And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth. 

Her Eden in an endless paradise. 

Where man no more can fall as once he fell, 

And even the very demons shall do well ! ' 

Spirits. And when shall take e&ct this wondrous spell ? 
Japh. When the Redeemer confeth ; first in pain, 

And then in glory. 

Spirit. Meantime still straggle in the mortal chain, 

Till earth wax hoary ; 

War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain. 

Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle-plain j 
New times, new climes, new arts, new men ; but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill. 

Shall be amongst your race in different forms; 

But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves. 

Chorus of Spirits, 

Brethren, rejoice 1 
Mortal, farewell 1 

Hark 1 hark ! already we can hear the voice 
Of growing ocean’s gloomy swell ; 

The winds, too, plume their piercing wings ; 

The clouds have nearly fill’tl their springs ; 

The fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 

And heaven set wide her windows ; while mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token — 

Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 

We hear the sound they cannot hear, ^ 

The mustering thunders of the threatening sphere ; 
Yet a few hours their coming is tlclay’d ; 

Their flashing banners, folded still on high. 

Yet undisplay’d, 

Save to the Spirit's all-pervading eye. 

Howl I howl i oh Earth i 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth ; 

Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean's overflow 1 
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The wave shall break upon your cliflfs ; and shells. 

The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring dwells — 

How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea I 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 

Unanswer’d, save by the encroaching swell; — 

While man shall long in vain for his broad wings. 

The wings which could not save : — 

Where could he re*^ them, while the whole space brings 
Nought to his e)% beyond the deep, his grave ? 
Brethren, rejoice 1 

And loudly lift each superhuman voice — 

All die, 

Save the slight remnant of Seth’s seed — 

The seed of Seth, 

Exempt for future sorrow’s sake from death. 

But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 

And all his goodly daughters 
Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 

Or, floating upwar<l, with their long hair laid 
Along the wave, the cruel heaven upbraid, 

Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 

It is decreed, 

All die I 

And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall bucceed I 
Fly, brethren, fly I 
But still rejoice I 
We fell ! 

1'hey fall I 
So perish all 

These Rftty foes of Heaven who shrink from hell f 

\Tfu Spirits disappear, soaring upi^ards. 
Japh. {saius). God hath proclaim’d the destiny of earth; 
My father's ark of safety hath announced it; 

The vejy demons shriek it from their caves ; 

The scroll of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, .which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear : 

And yet men listen’d not, nor listen ; but 

Walk darkling to their doom ; which, though so nigh, 
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Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 

Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty pnrpose, 
Or deaf obedient ocean, which fulhls it. 

No sign yet hangs its banner in the air j 
The clouds are few, and of. their wonted texture; 

The sun will rise upon the earth’s last day 
As on the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him, “ Shine ! ’ and he broke forth 
Into the dawn, which lighted not me yet 
Unform'd forefather of mankind— out roused 
Before the human orison the earlier 
Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 

Which in the open firmament of heaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them salute 
Heaven first each day before the Adamites : 

Their matins now draw nigh — the east is kindling — 
And they will sing ! and day will break 1 Both near, 
So near the awful close 1 For these must drop 
Their outworn pinions on the deep ; and day. 

After the bright course of a few brief morrows, — 

Ay, day will rise ; but U[X)n what? — a chaos. 

Which was ere day ; and which, renew’d, makes time 
Nothing ! for, without life, what are the hours ? 

No more to dust than is eternity 
Unto Jehovah, who created both. 

Without him, even eternity would be 
A void : without man, time, as made for man. 

Dies with man, and is swallow’d in that deep 
Which has no fountain ; as his race will 1 e 
Devour’d by that which drowns his infant world.— 
What have we here? Shapes of both earth and air? 
No — all of heaven, they are so beautiful. 

I cannot trace their features ; but their forms. 

How lovelily they move along the side 
Of the grey mountain, scattering its mist 1 
And after the swart savage spirits, whose 
Infernal immortality pour’d forth 
llieir impious hymn of triumph, they shall be 
Welcome as Eden. It may be they come 
To tell me the reprieve of our youogiworld. 

For which I have so often pray’d — They come I 
Anah 1 ob, God 1 and with her 
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Entir Samiasa, Azaziel, Anah, and Ahoubamah. 

Amh. Japhetl 

Sam. Lot 

A son of Adam I 

A»a. What doth the earth-bom here, 

While all his race are slumbering? 

Japh. Angel ! what 

Dost thou on earth when thou shouldst be on high ? 

Aia. Know’st tl^au not, or forgett’st thou, that a part 
Of our great function is to guard thine earth? 

Japh, But all good angels have forsaken earth, 
Which is condemn’d ; nay, even the evil fly 
The approaching chaos. Anah 1 Anah ! my 
In vain, and long, and still to be, beloved ! 

Why walk’st thou with this spirit, in those hours 
When no good spirit longer lights below ? 

Anah. Japhet, I cannot answer thee; yet, yet 
Forgive me 

Japh. May the Heaven, which soon no more 

Will pardon, do so ! for thou art greatly tempted. 

Aho. Back to thy tents, insulting son of Noah 1 
We know thee not 

Japh. The hour may Come when thou 

May’st know me better ; and thy sister know 
Me still the same which I have ever been. 

Sam. Son of the patriarch, who hath ever been 
Upright before hia God, whate'er thy gifts, 

And thy words seem of sorrow, mix’d with wrath, 

How have Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
Wrong? 

Japh. Wrong ! the greatest of all wrongs ; but thou 
Say’st well ; though she be dust, I did not, could npt, 
Deserve her. Farewell, Anah I I have said 
That w«rd so often 1 but now .say it, ne’er 
To be repeated. Angel ! or whate’er 
Thou art, or must l)e soon, hast thou the power 
To save this beautiful — that beautiful 
Children of Cain ? 

Ana. From what? 

Japh. And is it so, 

That ye too know not ? Angels 1 angels 1 ye 
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Have shared itian^s sin^nd, it may be, npw must 
Partake his punishment ; or, nt the least, 

My sorrow. 

Sam. Sorrow 1 I ne’er thought till now 
To hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 

J^apA. And hath not the Most High expounded them ? 
Then ye are lost, as they are lost 

AAo. So be it I 

If they love as they ’re loved, th^ will not shrink 
More to be mortil, than I would to dare 
An immortality of agonies 
With Samiasa ! 

Anah. Sister ! sister ! speak not 

Thus. 

Aza. Fear’st thou, my Anah ? 

Anah. Yes, for thee* 

I would resign the greater remnant of 
This little life of mine, before one hour 
Of thine eternity should know a pang. 

Japh. It is for him, then 1 for the seraph thou 
Hast left me ! I'hat is nothing, if thou hast not 
Left thy God too ! for unions like to these. 

Between a mortal and an immortal, cannot 
Be happy or be hallow'd. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die ; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 
The Highest : but if he can save thee, soon 
The hour will come in which celestial aid 
Alone can do so. 

Anah. Ah 1 he speaks of deat 

Sam. Of death to us / and those who are with us i 
But that the man seems full of sorrow, I 
Could smUe. 

Japh. I grieve not for myself, nor fear; 

I am safe, not for ray own deserts, but those 
Of a well-doing sire, who hath been foun<l 
Righteous enough to save bis children. Would 
His power was greater of redemption I or 
That by exchanging my own life for hers, 

. Who could alone have made mine happy, sh^ 

The last and loveliest of Cain’s rac<^ could cl^e 
The ark which shall receive a remnant of 
The seed of Seth I 
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Aho, , And dQjit thou think fliat wei- 

With Cain's, the eldest bom of Adam’s, blood 
Warm in our veins, — strong Cain ! who ^as begotten 
In Paradise, — ^would mingle with Seth’s children ? 

Setti, the last offspring of old Adam’s dotage ? 

.Nof not to save all earth, were earth in peril I 
‘Our race hath always dwelt apart from thine 
iFrom the beginning, and shall do so ever. 

Japh. I did not speak to thee, Aholibamah I 
Too much of the farefathcr whom thou vauntest 
Has come down in that hauehty blood which springs 
From him who shed the first, and that a brother's 1 
But thou, my Anah 1 let me call thee mine. 

Albeit thou art not ; ’t is a word I cannot 
Part with, although I must from thee. My Anah I 
Thou who dost rather make me dream that Abel 
Had left a daughter, whose pure i)ious race 
Survived in thee, so much unlike thou art 
The rest of the stern Cainites, save in beauty, 

For all of them are fairest in their favour 

Aho. {interrupting him). And wouldst thou have her 
like our father’s foe 

In mind, in soul ? If / partook thy thought. 

And dream’d that aught of Abel was in her ! — 

Get thee hence, son of Noah ; thou makest strife. 

Japh. (Offspring of Cain, thy father did so ! 

Aho. But 

He slew not Seth ; and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him ? 

Japh. Thou speakest well : his God hath judged him, 
and 

1 had not named his deed, but that thyself 
Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From wjjat he had done. 

Aho. He was our fathers' father ; 

The eldest born of man, the strongest, bravest, 

And most enduring ; — Shall I blush for him 
From whom we had our being? Look upon 
Our race ; behold their stature and their beauty, 

” Their courage, strength, and length of days 

Japh. ^ They 're number’d. 

Alto. Be it so I but while yet their hours endure, 

I glory in my brethren and our fathers. 
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' JuPh- My sire atod race But glory in their G<Mi, 

Anahl and thou 

* Anah. * Whai^’er our God decrees^ 

The God of Setb^as Cain, I must obey, 

And will endeavour patiently to obey. 

But could I datd to pray in'this dread hour 
Of universal vengeance (if such should be), 

It would not be to live, alone exempt 
Of all nay house. My sister ! oh, my sister I 
What were the world, or other worlds, or all 
The brightest future, without the sweet past — 
iHiy love, my father’s, all the life, and all 
The (hiligs which spang up with me, like the stars. 
Making my dim existence radiant with 
Soft lights which were not mine ? Aholibamah 1 
jDh ! if there should be mercy — seek it, find it : 

I abhor death, because that thou must die. 

Afio. What, hath this dreamer, with his father’s «k, 

The bugbear he hath built to scare the world. 

Shaken iwy sister? Are zr/e not the loved 
Of seraphs ? and if we were not, must we 
Cling to a son of Noah for our lives? 

Rather than thus But the enthusiast dreams 

The worst of dreams, the fantasies engender'd 
By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 
Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm earth, 

And bid those clouds and waters take a sha^re 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires 
Have seem them wear on their eternal way ? 

Who shall do this? 

Japh. He whose one word produced them. 

Aho. Who heard that word ? 

Japh. Hie universe, which kap’d 

To life before it Ah i smilest thou still in scorn ? 


Turn to thy seraphs : if they attest it not, * 
They are none. 

Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God ! 

Aho. I have ever hail’d our Maker, Samiasa, 
As thin^ and mine : a God of love, not sorrow. 


Japh. Alas 1 what else is love but ^rrow ? Even. 
Ew .who made earth in love had soop to griev^^ 
Above its first and beat inhabitants. 
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Aha. 'T is said so. 

Japh. It |s even so. 

Enter NoXH and Shem. 

Noah. , Japhet ! What 

Dost thou here with these children of the wicked ? 
Dread’ St thou not to partake their coming doom? 

Japh. Father, it cannot be a sin to seek 
To save an earth-bom being ; and behold, 

These are not of the sinful, since they have 
The fellowship of angels. 

Noah. These are they, then, 

Who leave the throne of God, to take them wives 
From out the race of Cain ; the sons of heaven. 

Who seek earth’s daughters for their beauty ? 

Aza. Patriarch I 

Thou hast said it 

Noah. Woe, woe, woe to such communion ! 

Has not God made a barrier between earth 
And heaven, and limited each, kind to kind? 

Sam. Was not man made in high Jehovah’s image? 
Did God not love what he had made? And what 
Do we but imitate and emulate 
His love unto created love? 

Noah. I am 

But man, and was not made to judge mankind. 

Far less the sons of God ; but as our God 
Has deign’d to commune with me, and reveal 
His judgments, I reply, that the descent 
Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
Unto a perishable and perishing. 

Even on the very ei'e of perishing, world, 

Cannot be good. 

Aza. ^ What ! though it were to save? 

Noah. Not ye in .nil your glory can redeem 
What he who made you glorious hath condemn’d. 

Were your immortal mission safety, ’t would 
Be general, not for two, though beautiful; 

And beautiful they are, but not the less 
Condemn’d. 

Japh. Oh, fother ! say it not. 

Noah. ' Sonl son I 

If that thou wouldsi avoid their doom, forget 
VQU lb 


GO 
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That they exist : they soon shall cease to be. 

While thou shalt be the sire of a new world, 

And better. 

Japh. Let me die with /A«, and them I 
Noah, Thou shouldst for such a thought, but shalt not ; he 
Who can, redeem thee. 

Sam, And why him and thee, 

More than what he, thy son, prefers to both ? 

Noah, Ask him who made thee greater than myself 
And mine, but not less subject to^ his own 
Almightiness. And lo 1 his mildest and 
Least to be tempted messenger appears I 

Enter Raphael the Archangel. 

Raph. Spirits I 

Whose seat is near the throne. 

What do ye here ? 

Is thus a seraph’s duty to be shown, 

Now that tlie hour is near 
When earth must be alone ? 

Return I 

Adore and bum. 

In glorious homage with the elected “ seven.” 

Your place is heaven. 

Sam. l^phacl 1 

The first and fairest of the sons of God, 

How long hath this been law. 

That earth by angels must be left unlrod ? 

Earth 1 which oft saw 
Jehovah’s footsteps not disdain her sod 1 
The world he loved, and made 
For love ; and oft have we obey’d 
His frequent mission with delighted pinions : 

Adoring him in hi.s least works di^play’d: 

Watching this youngest star of his dominions ; 

And, as the latest birth of his great word. 

Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 

Why is thy brow severe ? 

And wherefore speak’st thou of destruction near? 

Raph, Had Samiasa and Azaziel been 
In their true place, mth the angelic choir, 

Written in fire 
They would have seen 
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|ehovah*s late decree, 

And not inquired their Maker's breath of me : 

But ignorance must ever be 
A part of sin ; 

And even the spirits* knowledge shall grow less 
As they wajf proud within 
For Blindness is the first-born of Excess. 

When all good angels left the world, ye stay'd. 
Stung with strange passions, and debased 
By mortal feeling^ for a mortal maid : 

But ye are pardon'd thus far, and replaceri 
With your pure equals. Hence 1 away i away 1 
Or stay, 

And lose eternity by that delay ! 

Aza, And thou ! if earth be thus forbidden 
In the decree 

To us Hi I til this moment hidden, 

Dost thou not err as we 
In being here ? 

JRaph. I came to call ye back to your fit sphere, 
In the great name and at the word of God. 

Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less dear 
That which I t ame to do : till now we trod 
Together the eternal space ; together 

I^t us still walk the stars. True, earth must die ! 
Her race, return'd into her womb, must wither, 

And much which she inherits : but oh ! why 
Cannot this earth be made, or be destroy’d, 
Without involving ever some vast void 
In the immoral ranks? inimortal still 
In this immeasurable forfeiture. 

Our brother Satan fell ; his burning will 
Rather than longer worship dared endure I 
But ye who still are pure ! 

Seraphs I less mighty than that mightiest one, 

Think how he was undone 1 
And think if tempting man can compensate 
For heaven desired too late ? 

Long have I warred, 

Long must I war 
With him who deem’d it hard 
To be created, and to acknowledge him 
Who midst the cherubim 
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Made him as suns to a dependent star, 

Leaving the archangels at his right hand dim. 

I loved him — ^beautiful he was : oh, heaven ! 

Save Jus who made, what beauty and what power 
Was ever like to Satan’s 1 Would the hour 
In which he fell could ever be forgiven I 
The wish is impious : but, oh ye ! 

Yet undestroy’d, be warn’d ! Eternity 
With him, or with his God, is in your choice ; 

He hath not tempted you ; he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his further snares exempt : 

But man hath listen’d to his voice, 

And ye to woman’s — beautiful she is, 

The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss. 

The snake bat vanquish’d dust ; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s law. 
Yet, yet, oh fly 1 
Ye cannot die ; 

But they 
Shall pass away, 

While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 
For perishable clay, 

\Vhose memory in your immortality 

Shall long outlast the sun which gave them day. 
Think how your essence differeth from theirs 
In all but suffuring ! why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs — 

Born to be plough’d with years, and sown with cares, 
And reap’d by Death, lord of the human soil? 
Even had their days been left to toil thpir path 
Through time to dust, unshorten’d by God's wrath. 
Still they are Evil’s prey and Sorrow’s spoil. 

AJio. Let them fly 1 
I hear the voice which says that all must die. 

Sooner than our white-beiuded patriarchs diW ; 

And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 

While from below 

The deep shall rise to meet heaven’s overflow. 

Few shall be spared. 

It seems ; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Most lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 

Sister 1 since it is so, 
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And the eternal I^rd 
In vain would be implored 
For the remission of one hour of woe. 

Let us resign even what we have adored, 

And meet the wave, as wc; would meet the sword 
If not* unmoved, yet undismay’d. 

And wailing less for os than those who shall 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall. 

And, when the fatal waters are allay’d. 

Weep for the myriaWs who can weep no more. 

Fly, seraphs ! to your own eternal shore. 

Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 

Our portion is to die, 

And yours to live for ever : 

But which is best, a dead eternity, 

Or living, is but known to the great Giver. 

Oln-y him, as we shall obey ; 

I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will ; 

Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 

For all the mercy which Seth’s race 
Find still. 

Fly ! 

And as your pinions bear ye back to heaven. 
Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 
Samiasa ! 

And if I look up with a tearless eye, 

’T is tliat an angel’s bride disdains to weep, — 
Farewell 1 Now rise, inexorable deep i 
Anah. • And must we die? 

And must I lose thee too, 

Aza^iel ? 

Oh, my heart ! my heart I 
Thy prophecies were true I 
And yet thou wert so happy too ! 

The blow, though not unlock’d for, falls as new : 
But yet depart ! 

Ah! why? 

Yet let me not retain thee — fly I 
My pangs can be but brief: but thine would be 
Kternal, if repulsed from heaven for me 

Too much already hast thou deign’d 
To one oi Adam’s race 1 
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Our doom is sorrow : not to us alone, 

But to the spirits who have not disdain’d 
To love us, cometh anguish with disgrace. 

The first who taught us knowledge hath been hurl’d 
From his once archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world : 

And thou, Azaziel ! No — 

Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me. Away ! nor weep I 
Thou canst not weep ; but yetf 
Ma/st suft'er more, not weeping ; then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling deep 
Can bring no pang like this. Fly ! fly ! 

Being gone, ’t wnll be less difficult to die. 

Japh. Oh, say not so 1 

Father 1 and thou, archangel, thou I 
Surely celestial mercy lurks below 
That pure severe serenity of brow ; 

Let them not meet this sea without a shore, 

Save in our ark, or let me be no more ! 

Noah. Peace, child of passion, peace ! 

If not within thy heart, yet with thy longue 
Do God no wrong 1 

Live as he wills it — die, when he ordains, 

A righteous death, unlike the seed iff Cain’s. 

Cease, or be sorrowful in silence ; cease 
To weary Heaven's ear with thy selfish p’aint. 

Wouldst thou have God commit a sin for thee ? 

Such would it be 
To alter his intent 

For a mere mortal sorrow. Be a man I 
And bear what Adam’s race must bear, and can. 

Japh, Ay, father 1 but when they are gone. 

And we are all alone, , 

Floating upon the azure desert, and 

The depth beneath us hides our own dear land. 

And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 
Buried in its immeasurable breast. 

Who, who, our tears, our shrieks, shall then command ? 
Can we in desolation’s peace have rest? 

Oh God 1 be thou a God, and ^ore 
Vet while ’t is time ; 

Renew not Adam's fall: 
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Mankind were then but twain, 

But they are numerous now as are the waves 
And the tremendous rain, 

Whose drops shall be less thick than would their graves, 
Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain. 

Noah, ^lence, vain boy 1 each word of thine ’s a crime, 
Angel ! forgive this stripling's fond despair. 

Raph. Seraphs 1 these mortals speak in passion ; Ye 1 
W'ho ruC, or sitould be, passionless and pure, 

Mav now return v^th me. 

Sam. It may not be : 

We have chosen, and will endure. 

Raph. Say'st thou ? 

Aza. He hath said it, and I say. Amen 1 

Raph. Again 1 

Then from this hour. 

Shorn as ye are of all celestial power 
And aliens from your God, 

Farewell 1 

Japh. Alas! where shall they dwell? 

Hark, hark ! Deep .souni!*;, and deeper still. 

Are howling from the mountain’s bosom : 

There ’s not a breath of wind upon the hill. 

Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each blossom ; 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 

Noah. Hark, hark 1 the sea-birds cry ! 

In clouds they overspread the lurid sky. 

And hover round the mountain, wheie before 
Never a white wing, wettei.1 by the wave, 

Yyt dared to soar. 

Even when the waters w.ix’d too fierce to brave. 

Soon it shall be their only shore. 

And then, no more 1 
Japh. The sun 1 the sun 1 

He ris?th, but his better light is gone; 

And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around. 

Proclaims earth's last of summer days hath shone I 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 

Save where their brazen-colour'd edges streak 
I'he verge where brighter morns were wont to break. 

Noah. And lo 1 yon flash of light. 

The distant thunder's harbinger, appears I 
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It cometh ! hence, away 1 
Leave to the elements their evil prey 1 
Hence to where our all-hallow’d ark uproars 
1 ts safe and wreckless sides ! 

Japh. Oh, father, stay ! 

Leave not my Anah to the. swallowing tides 1 
Noah. Must we not leave all life to such ? Begone I 
Japh. Not 1. 

Noah. Then die 

With them 1 

How darest thou look on that prophetic sky, 

And seek to save what all things now condemn. 

In overwhelming unison 

With just Jehovah's wrath ! 

Japh. Can rage and justice join in the same path ? 
Noah. Blasphemer ! darest thou rnunnur even now ! 
Raph. Patriarch, be still a father ! smooth thy brow ; 
Thy son, despite his folly, shall not sink : 

He knows not what he says, yet shall not drink 
With sobs the salt foam of the swelling waters : 

But be, when passion passeth, good as thou. 

Nor perish like heaven’s children with man’s daughters. 
Aho. The tempest cometh ; heaven and earth unite 
For the annihilation of all life. 

Unequal is the strife 

Between our strength and the Eternal .Might I 
Sam. But ours is with thee ; wc will bear ye far 
To some untroubled star. 

Where thou and Anah shalt partake our lot : 

And if thou dost not weep for thy lost earth, 

Our forfeit heaven shall also be forgot. • 

Anah. Oh 1 my dear father’s tents, my place of birth. 
And mountains, land, and wootls 1 when ye are not, 

Who shall dry up my tears. 

Aza. Thy spirit-lord* 

Fear not ; though we are shut from heaven, 

Vet much is ours, whence we cannot l»e driven. 

Raph. Rebel I thy words are wickerl, as thy deeds 
Shall henceforth be but weak : the Haming sword. 

Which chased the first-born out of Paradise, 

Still flashes in the angelic hands. 

Am. It cannot slay us : threaten dust with death. 
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And talk of weapons unto that which bleeds. 

What are thy swords in our immortal eyes ? 

Raph. The moment comcth to approve thy strength j 
And learn at length 

How vain to war with what thy God commands ; 

Thy formef force was in thy faith. 

Enter Mortals^ flying for refuge. 

Chorus of Mortals. 

The heavens and e|rth are mingling — God ! oh God I 
What have we done ? Yet spare 1 
Hark ! even the forest beasts howl forth their piayer I 
The dragon crawls from out his den, 

To herd, in terror, innocent with men ; 

And the birds scream their agony through air. 

Yet, yet, Jehovah ! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world’s despair 
Hear not man only but all nature plead ! 

Raph. Farewell, thou earth ! ye wretched sons of clay, 

I cannot, must not, aid you, 'T is decreed ! 

[A’.viV Raphael. 

Japh. Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their prey. 
While others, fix'd as rocks, await the word 
At which tlieir wrathful vials shall be pour’d. 

No azure more shall robe the firmament. 

Nor spangled stars be glorious ; Death hath risen : 

In the sun’s place a pale and gh-istly glare 
1 lath wound itself around the dying air. 

Asa. Come, Anah ! quit this chaos-founded prison, 

To which th«i elements again repair, 

'Fo turn it into what it was : beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 

As was the eagle’s nestling once within 
Its motljgr’s. — Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements ! Heed not tlieir din 1 
A brighter world than this, where thou shalt breathe 
Ethereal life, will we explore : 

These tlarken’d c.otids are not the only skies. 

[Azaziei and Samiasa fly off and disappear with Anah 
and Ahulibamah. 

Japh. They are gone I They have disappear’d amidst 
the roar 

Of the forsaken world ; and never more, 
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Whether they live, or die with all earth’s life, 

Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. 

Chorus of Mortals. 

Oh son of Noah ! mercy on thy kind ! 

What I wilt thou leave us all — all — all beliind ? 

While safe amidst the elemental strife, 

Thou sitt’st within thy guartled ark ? 

A Mother {offering her infant to Japhet). Oh let this 
child embark 1 
I brought him forth in woe. 

But thought it joy 

To see him to my bosom clinging so 
Why was he born ? 

What hath he done — 

My unwean’d son — 

To move Jehovah's wrath or scorn ? 

What is there in this milk of mine, that death 
Should stir all heaven anil earth up to destroy 
My boy, 

And roll the waters o’er his placid breatli ? 

Save him, thou seed of Seth I 
Or cursed be — with him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which %ve are betray’d 1 
fafh. Peace ! ’t is no hour fur curses, but for prayer I 

Chorus of Mortals. 

For prayer 1 1 1 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend. 

When the swoln clouds unto the mountains bend 
x\nd burst. 

And gushing oceans every barrier rend. 

Until the very deserts know no thirst ? 

Accursed 

Be he who made thee and thy sire ! 

We deem our curses vain ; we mu- t expire ; 

But as we know the v-'crst. 

Why should our hymn be raise<!, oar kiice^ be bent 
Before the implacable Omnipotent, 

Since we roust full the same ? 

if be bath made earth, let it be his shame, 
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To make a world for torture, — Ix> 1 they come, 
The loathsome waters, in their rage 1 
And with their roar make wholesome nature dumb I 
'riie forests’ trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung, 

Ere Ev» gave Adam krfowledge for her dower, 

Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung), 

So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 

Are overtopp’d. 

Their summer blo.‘|;oms by the surges lopp’d, 

Which rise, and rise, and rise. 

Vainly we look up to the lowering skies — 

'I’hey meet the seas, 

And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 

Fly, son of Noah, fly! and take thine ease, 

In thine allotted (x;ean-tent; 

And view, all floating o’er the element, 

'I'he corpses of the world of thy young days : 

Then to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise I 

A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 
Wiio <iie in the Lord I 

And though the waters be o’er earth outsi>read, 

Yet, as his word, 

Be the decree adored I 
He gave me life — he ttketh but 
The breath which is his own : 

And though these eyes should be for ever shut, 

No Iongei;this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone. 

Still blcss< d Imj the lyyrd, 

For what is past, 

For that which is ; 

For all are his. 

From first to last — 

Time, sj^ace, eternity, life, death — 

The vast known and immeasurable unknown. 

He made, and can unmake : 

And shall /, for a little gasp of breath. 

Blaspheme and groan ? 

No ; let me die, as 1 have lived, in faith. 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake 1 
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Charm of Moriah. 

Where shall we fly ? 

Not to the mountains high ; 

For now their torrents rush, with double roar, 

'lo meet the ocean, whidi, advancing still. 

Already grasps each drowning hill, 

Nor leaves an unsearch’d cave. 

Enter a IVoman. 

Woman. Oh, save me, save 1 ^ 

Our valley is no more : 

My father and my father s tent, 

My brethren and my brethren’s herds, 

The pleasant trees that o’er our noonday, bent, 

And sent forth evening songs from sweetest birds. 

The little rivulet which freshen’d all 
CHir [>astures green, 

No more are to be seen. 

When to the mountain cliff 1 climb’d this morn, 

I turn’d to bless the S|>ot, 

And not a leaf appear’d about to fall ; — 

And now they arc not 1 
Why was I born ? 

Japh. To die ! in youth to die I 

And happier in that doom, 

Than to behold the universal tomb, 

Which 1 

Am thus condemn’d to weep above in vain. 

Why, when all perish, why must I remain? 

\The waters rise ; Afen flv in every direction; many are 
osertakrn by the waves; the Chorus of Mortals dis- 
perses in search of safety up the mountains : faphet 
remain^ up >n a rock, while the Ark floats Jowards him 
in the distance. 
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WERNE^j OR, THE INHERITANCE; 

A TRAGEDY. 

1 


TO 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE. 

•V ONB OF HIS HOMBLKST AUMIKEKS, THIS TRACEDY U DEDICATED, 


PREFACE. 

The following drama is taken entirely from the “German’s 
Tale, Kruitzner,” published many years ago in “ Lee’s Canter- 
bury Tales,” written (I believe) by two sisters, of whom one 
furnished only this story and another, both of which are 
considered sui)erior to the remainder of the collection. I have 
adopted the characters, plan, and even the language of many 
parts of this story. Some of the characters are modified or 
altered, a few of the names changed, and one character (Ida 
of Stralenhcitn) added by my.-.elf : but in the rest the original is 
chiefly followed When I was young (about fourteen, I think), 
I first read this tale, which made a deep impression upon me; 
and may, indeed, be said to conuin the germ of much that I 
have since written. I am not sure tliat it ever was very popular ; 
or, at any rate, its popularity has sitice been eclipsed by that of 
other great, writers in the same department. But 1 have 
generally found that those who had read it, agreed with me 
in their estimate of the singular power of mind and exception 
which it developes. • I should also add conception, rather than 
execution ; for the story might, perhaps, have been developed 
with greater advantage. Amongst those whose opinions agreed 
with mine upon this story, 1 couhl mention some very high 
names : but it is not necessary, nor indeed of any use ; for 
every one must judge according to his own feelings. 1 merely 
refer the reader to the original story, that he may see to what 
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extent I have borrowed from it j and am not unwilling that he 
should find much greater pleasure in perusing it than the drama 
which is founded upon its contents. 

I had begun a dmma upon this tale so far back as 1815 (the 
first I ever attempted, except once at thirteen years old, called 
‘^Ulric and Ilvina,"' which I had sense enough to burn), and 
had nearly completed an act, when I was interrupted by 
circumstances. This is somewhere amongst my papers in 
England ; but as it has not been found, 1 have rc-written the 
first, and added the subsequent acts. 

The whole is neither intended, nor in any shape adapted, for 
the stage. 

Pisa, February^ 182a* 


DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 


Mbn.— Werner. 
Ulric 

SfRALENHEIM. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Gabor. 

Fritz. 

Hexrick. 


Eric 

Aknheim* 

Meister. 

Kodulpu. 

Ludwig. 

Women.— J osEPHi.vK. 

Il)\ MRALKNHRIM. 


Scene. — Partly on the frontier of Silesia, and partly in Siegcndorf 
C’a*tle, mar Prague. 

^\yilL--Tht dost of thf Thirty yran* IVar. 


ACT I. 

Scene I . — TAe Hall of a dccaytd Palate near a small 
Town on the Northern I’rontur rf SiUiia — the Aight 
Umpestuems. 

Werner and Josephine, his IVi / e . ' 

Jos. My love, be calmer I 
Wer. I am calm, 

Jos. To me— 

Yes, but not to thyself: thy pace is hurried, 

And no one walks a chambe-r like to ours 
With steps like thine when his heart is at rest 
Were it a garden, 1 should deem thee happy, 
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And stepping with the bee from flower to flower j 
But here ! — 

fVer. Tis chill; the tapestry lets through 
The wind to which it waves : my blood is frozea 
Jos. Ah, no ! 

Wer. (^si^ilin^. Why 1 wouldst thou have it so ; 

Jos. I would 

Have it a healthful current 

Wer. I^t it flow 

Until 't is spilt or check’d — how soon, I care not. 

Jos. And am I dbthing in thy heart ? 

Wer. All— all. 

Jos. Then canst thou wish for that which must break 
mine? 

Wer. {approaching her slowly). But for thee I had been 
— no matter what, 

But much of good and evil ; what I am, 

Thou knowest ; what I might or should have been. 

Thou knowest not : but still 1 love thee, nor 
Shall aught divide us. 

[Werner walks on abruptly, and then approaches Josephine. 

The storm of the night 
Perhaps affects me ; I ’m a thing of feelings, 

And have of late been sickly, as, alas ! 

Thou know’st by suff’iings more than mine, my love I 
In watching me. 

Jos. To see thee well is much — 

To see thee happy 

Wer. UTiere hast thou seen such? 

Let me be wretched with the rest ! 

Jos. * But think 

How many in this hour of tempest shiver 
Beneath the biting wind and heavy rain, 

Whose every drop bows them down nearer earth, 

UTiich Bath no chamber for them save beneath 
Her surface. 

Wer. And that 's not the worst : who cares 
For chambers ? rest is all. The wretches whom 
Thou namest — ay, the wind howls round them, and 
The dull and tiropping rain saps in their bones 
The creeping marrow. I have been a soldier, 

A hunter, and a traveller, and mn 
A b^ar, and should know the thing thou talk'st oC 
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Jos. And ^ thou noi^now shelter’d from them all? 
Wer. Yes. And froth these alone. 

Jos. And that is something. 

Wier. True — ^to a peasant 

Jos. Should the nobly bom 

Be thankless for that refuge which their habits 
Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the peasant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life? 

Wer. It is not that, thou know’yt it is not : we 
Have borne all this, I '11 not say patiently, 

Except in thee — but we have borne it 
Jos. Well? 

IVer. Something beyond our outward sufferings (though 
These were enough to gnaw into our souls) 

Hath stung me oft, and, more than ever, now. 

When, but for this untoward sickness, which 
Seized roe upon this desolate frontier, and 
Hath wasted, not alone my strength, but means, 

And leaves us — no ! this is l)eyond me ! — but 
For this I had been happy— Mow been happy — 

The splendour of my rank sustain’d — my name — 

My father’s name — been still upheld ; and, more 
Than those 

Jos. {abruptly). My son — our son — our Ulric, 

Been clasp'd again in these long-empty arms, 

And all a mother’s hunger satisfied. 

Twelve years ! he was but eight then beautiful 
He was, and beautiful he must be now. 

My Ulric ! my adored 1 

Wer. I have been full oft 

'The chase of Fortune ; now she hath o’ertaken 
My spirit wuere it cannot turn at bay,— 

Sick, poor, and lonely. , 

Jos. Ixineiy ! my dear husband I 

Wer. Or worse — involving all I love in this 
Far worse than solitude. Aloue, 1 had died. 

And all been over in a nameless grave. 

Jos. And 1 had not outlived thee ; but pray take 
Comfort 1 We have struggled hmg ; and they who strive 
With Fortune win or weary her at last, 

So that they find the goal or cease to feel 
Further. 'Take comfort, — we shall find our btqt. 
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Wer. We were in sight of bim, of everything 
Which could bring compensation for past sonow— 

And to be baffled thus! 

/os. We are not baffled 

Wer. Are we not penniless ? 

/os. • * We ne^er were wealthy. 

Wer, But I was born to wealth, and rank, and })ower j 
Enjoy’d them, loved them, and, alas ! abused them, 

And forfeited them by my father’s wrath, 

In my o’er-fervent ^outh : but for the abuse 
Long sufferings have atoned. My father’s death 
Left the [)alh open, yet not without snares. 

'Fhis cold and creeping kinsman, who so long 
Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
'riie fluttering bird, hath ere this time outstept ra^ 
Become the master of my rights, and lord 
Of tliat which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and domain. 

/os. Who knows ? our son 

May have return’d back to his grandsire, and 
Even now uphold thy rights for thee ? 

Wer. ’T is hopeless. 

Since his strange disappearance from my father's^ 
h'ntailing, as it w'cre, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings iiavc reveal'd his course. 

I parted with him to his grandsire^ on 
"I he promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stern prerogative, and visit 
Upon my bo> his father’s faults and follies. 

/os, I must hope better still, — at least have yet 
Baffled the long pursuit of Straicnheim. 

Wer. We should have done, but for this fatal sickness j 
More fajgj than a mortal malady. 

Because it takes not life, but life’s sole solace : 

Even now I feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious fiend i — 

How do I know he hath not track’d us here ? 

/os. He does not know thy person ; and his spies, 

80 long watch’d thee, have been left at Hamburgh. 
Our unexpected journey, and this change 
Of name, leaves all discovery far behind : 

None hold us here for aught save what we seem, 
tou lu H a 
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Wer. Save what we seem 1 save what we are — sick 
beggars, 

Even to our very hopes — Ha I ha 1 
Jos, Alas 1 

That bitter laugh 1 

Wer. Who would read in this form 

The high soul of the son of a long line ? 

Who, in this garb, the heir of princely lands ? 

Who, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ? In this (Vorn cheek 
And famine-hoIlo\v’’d brow, the lord of halls 
Which daily feast a thousand vassals? 

Jos. You 

Ponder’d not thus upon these worldly things, 

My Werner I when you deign’d to ciioose for bride 
The foreign daughter of a wandering exile. 

Wer. An exile’s daughter with an outcast son, 

Were a fit marriage : but I still had hopes 
To lift thee to the state we both were bom for. 

Your father’s house was noble, though decay’d; 

And worthy by its birth to match with ours, 

Jos. Your father diii not think so, though ’t was noble; 
But had my birth been all my claim to match 
With thee, I should have deem’d it what it is. 

Wer. And what is that in thine eyes ? 

Jos. All which it 

Has done in our behalf, — nothing. 

Wer. How, — nothing ? 

Jos. Or worse ; for it has been a canker in 
Thy heart from the beginning : but fot this, 

We had not felt our poverty but as 
Millions of myriads feel it, cheerfully ; 

But for these phantoms of thy feudal fathers. 

Thou might'st have earn'd thy bread, as thousands cam it ; 
Or, if that seem too humble, tried by commerce, 

Or other civic means, to amend thy fortunes. 

Wer. {ironically). And Wen an Hanseatic burgher? 
Excellent i 

Jos. WTiate’cr thou might’st have been, to me thou art 
What no state high or low can ever change. 

My heart’s first choice; — ^which chose thee, knowing 
neither 

Thy Mrth, thy hopes, thy pride ; nought, save thy sorrows : 
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While they last, let me comfort or divide them : 

When they end^ let mine end with them, or thee ! 

IVir. My better angel 1 Such I have ever found thee ; 
This rashness, or this weakness of my temper, 

Ne’er raised a thought to injure thee or thine. 

Thou didsf not mar my fortunes : my own nature 
In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 

Had such been my inheritance ; but now, 

Chasten’d, subdued, out-w'orn, and taught to know 
Myself, — to lose tl^s for our son and thee ! 

Trust me, when, in my two-and-twentieth spring, 

My father barr’d me from rny fathers’ house, 

The last sole scion of a thousand sires 
(For I was then the last), it hurt me less 
Than to behold my boy and my boy’s mother 
Exch’ded in ihcir innocence Irom what 
My faults deserved — exclusion; although then 
My passions were all living serpents, and 
Twined like the Gorgon^s round me. 

[A hud knocking is heard. 
Jos. Hark 1 

Wer. A knoc king J 

Jos. Who can it be at this lone hour? We have 
Few visitors. 

Wer. And poverty hath none, 

Save those who come to make it poorer still. 

Well, I *in prepared. 

[Werner puts his hand into his bosom ^ as if to search 
for some weapon. 

Jos. • Oh 1 do not look so. 1 

Will to the door. It cannot be of import 
In this lone spot of wintry tlesolation : — 

'Fhe very desert saves man from mankind. 

\Sh€ goes to the door. 


Enter Idfnstein. 

Iden. A fair good evening to my fairer hostess 

And worthy What ’s your name, my friend ? 

Wer. Are you 

Not afraid to demand it? 

Iden. Not afraid? 

Egad I I am afraid. You look as if 


H H a 
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I ask’d for something better than your name, 
by the (ace you put on it. 

ifrr. better, sir! 

Iden. Better or worse, like matrimony : what 
Shall I say more ? You have been a guest this month 
Here in the prince’s palace — (to be sure*. 

His highness had resign’d it to the ghosts 

And rats these twelve years — but ’t is still a palace)-— 

I say you have been our lodger, and as yet 
We do not know your name, f 

Wer. My name is Werner. 

Iden. A goodly name, a very worthy name, 

As e'er was gilt upon a trader’s board ; 

I have a cousin in the la/aretto 
Of Hamburgh, who has got a wife who bore 
The same. He is an officer of tmst, 

Surgeon’s assistant (hoping to be surgeon). 

And has done miracles i’ the way ot business. 

Perhaps you are related to my relative ? 

IVer. To yours ? 

Jos. Oh, yes: we are, but distantly. 

(Asid^ to Wernf.r). Cannot you humour the dull gossip till 
We learn his purp<jse ? 

Iden. Well, I 'm glad of that ; 

I thought so all along, such natural y .arn'ngs 
Play’d round my heart; — blood is not water, cousin; 

And so let’s have some wine, and dr.nk unto 
Our better acquaintance : relatives should be 
Friends. 

Wer. You appear to have drank enough already ; 

And if you have not, I’ve no wine to offer. 

Else It were yours : but this yiiU know, or should know : 
You see I am poor, and sick, ami will not sec 
That I would be alone ; but to your husintss ! 

What bring.s you here? 

Iden. Why, what should bring me here? 

Wer. I know not, though 1 think that I could guess 
That which will send you hence. 

Jos. {aside). Patience, dear Werner I 

Iden. You don’t know what has happen’d, then ? 

Jos. How should we ? 

Idea, The river has o'erflow’d. 
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Jos. Alas J we have known 

That to our sorrow for these five days j since 
It keeps us here.* 

Iden. But what you do n’t know is, 

That a great personage, who fain would cross 
Against the jtream and three postilions’ wishes, 

Is drown'd below the ford, with five post-horses, 

A monkey, and a mastiff, and a valet. 

Jos. Poor creatures ! are you sure ? 

Jden. Yes, of the monkey, 

And the valet, and tlie cattle ; but as yet 
We know not if his excellency 's dead 
Or no ; your noblemen are hard to drown. 

As it is fit that men in office should be ; 

But what is certain is, that he has swallow’d 
Enough of the Oder to have burst two peasants ; 

And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller, 

Wlio, at their pro[)er peril, snatch’d him from 
The whirling river, have sent on to crave 
A lodging, or a grave, according a.s 
It may turn out with the live or ilead body. 

Jos. And where will you receive him ? here, I hope, 

If wc can be of st'ivice — say the word. 

Idtn. Here? no; but in the prince’s own apartment, 
A.s fits a noble guest: — ’tis d.imp, no doubt, 

Not having been inhabited the e twelve years; 

But then he comes Irom a much d.imper jilacc, 

S,. scarcely will catch cold in ’t, if he be 
Still liable to cold —and if not, why 
He ’ll be worse lodged to-morrow* : ne’erthcless 
I have ordcr’rf fire and all aiipli.inces 
To be got ready for the worst ---tha' is. 

In ca.se he should stirvi\c. 


Jos. I’oor genilcman, 

I hope he will, w'ith all my hc.Mt. 

fIVr. Intcndant, 

Have you not learn ’d his name? My Josephine, 

{Aside io his wife. 

Retire: I’ll sift this fool. [A’a;// Jost:PHiNE. 

IdeH. His name? oh Lord I 

Who knows if he hath now a name or no ? 

’T is time enough to ask it when he ’s able 
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To give an answer; or if not, to put 
His heir's upon his epitaph. Methought 
Just now you chid me for demanding 'names? 

JVer, True, true, I did so : you say well and wisely. 

Enter Gabor. 

Gab, If I intrude, I crave 

Tden, Oh, no intrusion I 

This is the palace \ this a stranger like 
Yourself; I pray you make yourself at home: 

But where’s his excellency? and how fares he? 

Gab, Wetly and wearily, but out of peril : 

He paused to change his garments in a cottage 
(Where I doffd mine for these, and came on hither), 

And has almost recover'd from his drenching. 

He will be here anon. 

Iden, What ho, there 1 bustle I 

Without there, Herman, Weiibursr, Peter, Conrad ! 

[Gives directions to differ Pit servants who enter, 
A nobleman sleeps here tonight — see that 
All is in order in the <ian\a.sk ch.unber - 
Keep up the stove — I will myself to the cellar— 

And Madame Idenstein (my consort, stranger) 

Shall furnish forth the bed-apparel ; for, 

To say the truth, they are marvellous scant of this 
Within the palace precincts, since his highness 
Left it some dozen )ears ago. And then 
His excellency will sup, doubtless? 

Gab, P'aith I 

I cannot tell ; but I should think the pillow 
Would please him better than tlie table, after 
His soaking in your river: but for fear 
Your viands should be tl<rown away, I mean 
To sup niyself, and have a friend wuhout 
Who will do honour to your good cheer with^ 

A travel ler’,s appetite. 

Lien, But arc you sure 

His excellency But his name: what is it? 

Gab, I cio not know. 

Jden, And yet you saved his life. 

Gah, I help'd my friend to do so. 

Jden. Well, tliat 's itungCi 

To save a man’s life whom you do not know. 
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Gai. Not so j for there are some I know so well, 

I scarce should give myself the trouble. 

Idtn, . Pray» 

Good friend, and who may you be ? 

Gad. By my family, 

Hungarian. 

/dea. Which is calFd? 

Gad. It matters little. 

Iden. (aside). I think that all the world are grown 
anonymous, 

Since no one cares Jo tell me what he *s caird I 
Pray, has his excellency a large suite? 

Gad. Sufficient. 

Iden. How many ? 

Gad. I did not count them. 

We came U[) by mere accident, and just 
In lime to drag him through his carriage window. 

Iden. WVil, what would I give to save a great man ! 

No doubt you 'll have a swingeing sura as recompense. 
Gad. Perhaps. 

Ide». Now, how much do you reckon on? 

Gad. I have not yet put u[) myself to sale : 

In the mean time, my best reward would be 
A glass of your Hockchcimcr — a ^reen glass, 

Wreath'd with rich grapes and Bacchanal devices. 
Overflowing with the oldest of your vintage : 

For wliich I promise you, in case you e'er 
Run hazard of being drown'd (although 1 own 
It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for you), 

I '11 pull you out for nothing. Quick, my friend, 

And think, fcfr every bumper 1 shall quafl‘ 

A wave the less may roll above your head. 

Idefi. (aside). I don’t much like this fellow — close and 
dry 

He seems, — two thinjp which suit me not ; however, 

Wine he shall have ; if that unlock him not, 

I shall not sleep Uvnight for curiosity. [Exit Idenstein. 

Gab. {to \Vkrne,<). 'I'his master of tlie ceremonies is 
The inteiidant of the palace, I presume ; 

’T is a fine building, but decay’d. 

IVfT. The apartment 

Design’d for him you rescued will be found 
In fitter order for a sickly guest 
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Gab. I wonder then you occupied it not, 

For you seem delicate in health. 

Wer. {quickiy). SirJ 

Gab. Pray 

Excuse me ; have I said aught to offend you? 

Wer. Nothing: but we ^rc strantjers to^each other. 

Gab. And that ’s the reason 1 would have us less so : 

I thought our bustling host without had said 

You were a chance and passing guest, the counterpart 

Of me and my companions. 

Wer. true. 

Gab. Then, as we never met before, and never, 

It may be, may again encounter, why, 

I thought to cheer up this old dungeon here 
(At least to rne) by asking >-ou to sluire 
The fare of my companions and myself. 

irer. Pray, pardon me ; my health 

Gab. Even as you please. 

I 've been a soldier, and perhaps am blunt 
In bearing. 

Wer. I ’ve also ser\'e<], and can 
Requite a soldier’s greeting. 

Gab. In what service? 

The Imperial ? 

lf''er. {guiikly, and then interrupting himself'). I com- 
manded — no — I mean 
I served ; but it is many years .igo. 

When first Bohemia raised her banner ’gainst 
The Austrian. 

Gab. Well, that 's over now, and jkmcc 

Has turn’d some thousand gallant hearts 'adrift 
To live as they best may : and, to say truth, 

Some take the shortest. 

Wer. WTiat is that? 

Gab, Wkate’er 

They lay their hands on. All .Silesia and 
Lusatia’s wrods are tenanted by bands 
Of the late troops, who levy on the country 
Their niaintcn.(nce : the Chatclains must keep 
1’hcir castle walls — beyond them 't is but doubtful 
Travel for your rich count or full-blown baron. 

My comfort is that, wander where I may, 

1 ’re little left to lose now. 
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Wer, And I — nothing. 

Gab. That ’s harder still You say you were a soldier. 
Wer. I was.’ 

Gab. You look one still. All soldiers are 

Or should be comrades, even thou^di enemies. 

Our swords when drawn must cross, our engines aim 

(While levelled) at each other’s hearts ; but when 

A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 

The steel into its sr abbard, and lets sleep 

The spark which li;.:hts the matchlock, we are brethren. 

You *rc poor and sitkly — I’m not rich, hut healthy; 

I want for nothing which I cannot want ; 

You seem devoid of this — wilt share it ? 

[G abor pulls out his purse., 
Wtr. Who 

Told I was a beggar? 

Gab. You yourself, 

In saying you were a soldier during peace-time. 

Wer. {looking at him with suspicion). You know 
not? 

Gab. 1 know no man, not even 
Myself: how should I then kno»v one I ne’ei 
Beheld till half an hour since? 

IVer. Sir, I thank you. 

Your offer 's noble were it to a Inend, 

And not unkuul as to an unknown stranger, 

Though scarcely prudent ; but no less I thank you. 

I am a beggar in all save his trade ; 

And when 1 beg of any one, it shall be 

Of him who yas the fust to offer what 

Few am obtun by asking. Pardon me. | Exit Wernfr. 

Gab. {solus). A goodly fellow by his looks, though worn, 
As most good fellows are, by pain or pleasuie, 

Which tear life out of us I cfore our time ; 

I scarce^now which most ipiickly : but he seems 
'Po have seen better days, as who has not 
Who has seen yesterday ? -- But here approacltes 
Our Sitgc intendant. with the wdne : however, 

For the cup’s sake I 'll bear the cupbearer. 

Enter Idenstkin. 

Iden. 'T is here I the supernaculum I twenty ycaiE 
Of agCi if ’t is a day. 
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Gab. Which epoch makes 

Young women and old wine ; and ’t is great pity, 

Of two such excellent things, increase of years, 

Which still improves the one, should spoil the other. 

Fill full — Here ’s to our hostess ! — your fair wife ! 

[Takes the glass. 

Iden. Fair ! — Well, I trust your taste in ^ine is equal 
To that you show for beauty ; but I pledge you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab. Is not the lovely woman 

I met in the adjacent hall, who, wi|h 
An air, and port, and eye, which would have better 
Beseem’d this pjilace in its brightest days 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment), return’d my salutation — 

Is not the same your spouse? 

Iden. I would she were I 

But you 're mist.iken : — that ’s the stranger’s wife. 

Gab. .And by her aspect she might bo a prince’s; 
Though time hath touch'd her too, she still retains 
Much beauty, and more majesty. 

Iden, .And that 

Is more than I can say for Ma<lamc Idensicin, 

At least in beauty : .is for m.ijosty, 

She has some of its propcrt.es which might 
Be spared — but never minil 1 

Gab. I don’t. But who 

May be this stranger? He too hath a bearing 
Above his outw.ird fortunes, 

Iden. There 1 diflor. 

He 's jxjor as Job, and not so patient ; iMi 
Who he may be, or what, or aught of him. 

Except his name (and that I only Icarn’d 
To-night), I know not. 

Gab, But how came he hcie ? 

Iden. In a most miserable old calci he, 

About a month since, and immediateiy 

Fell sick, almost to death. He should have died. 

Gab. Tender and true I but why ? 

Iden. Why, what ii life 

Without a living ? He has not a stiver. 

Gab, la that case, 1 much wonder that a ;)crsoa 
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Of your apparent prudence should admit 
Guests so forlorn into this noble mansioa 
Idea. That 'i true : but pity, as you know, does make 
One's heart commit these follies ; and besides, 

They had some valuables left at that time. 

Which paid their way up to the present hour ; 

And so I thought they might as well be lodged 
Here as at the small tavern, and I gave them 
The run of some of the oldest palace rooms. 

They served to air them, at the least as long 
As they could payVor firewood. 

Gab. Poor souls ! 

Iden. Ay, 

Exceeding poor. 

Gab. And yet unused to poverty. 

If I in'stake nob Whither were they going? 

Iden. Oh! Heaven knows where, unless to heaven 
itself. 

Some days ago that look'd the likeliest journey 
For Werner. 

Gab. Werner I I have heard the name : 

But it may be a feign’d one. 

Iden. Like enough 1 

But hark ! a noise of wheels and voices, and 
A blaze of torches from without. As .sure 
As destiny, his excellency 's come. 

1 must lie at my post ; will you not join me. 

To help him from hi.s carriage, and pre.sent 
Your humble duty at the door ? 

Gab. , I dragg’d him 

From out that carriage when he would have given 
His barony or county to repel 
The rushing river from his gurgling throat. 

He has valets now enough : they stood aloof then, 
Shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, 

All roaring “Help I " but offering none ; and as 
For duty (as you call it) — I did mine then. 

Now do yours. Hence, and bow and cringe him here t 
Men. I cringe ! — but I shall lose the opportunity—- 
Plague take it 1 he ’ll be here, and I md there ! 

[Exit Idenstein hastily. 
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Re-enter Werner. 

pyier. (to himself). I heard a noise of wheels and voices. 
All sounds now jar me I [How 

Still here I Is he not [Perceiving Gabor. 
A spy of my pursuer’s ? His frank offer 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
The aspect of a secret enemy ; 

For friends are slow at such. 

Gab. Sir, you seem rapt ; 

And yet the time is not akin to thoyght 
These old walls will be noisy soon. The baron, 

Or count (or whatsoe’er this half-drown'd noble 
May be), for whom this desolate village and 
Its lone inhabitants show more respect 
Than did the dements, is come. 

Iden. {without). This way— 

This way, your excellency : — have a care, 

The staircase is a little gloomy, and 
Somewhat decay’d ; but if we had expected 
So high a guest — Pray take my arm , my lord ! 

j?/«/'<fA-.STRALENHKi.M, InK.s'sTKiN, and Attendants - partly 
his own, and partly Retainers of t/u Domain of which 
Idknstein is Intendant. 

Stral. I ’ll rest me here a moment. 

Idea, (to the servants). Ho ! a < hair ! 

Instantly, knaves! [Stkai.knhum uts doevn. 

Wer. (aside). 'T is he 1 
StraL I ’m better now. 

Who are these strangers ? 

Jden. Please you, my goorl lord, 

One says he is no stranger. 

Wer. (aloud and hastii/). Who says that ? 

( They lock at htm with surprise, 
Jden. Why, no one .spoke of you, or to you l—hvX 
Here 's one his excellency may he plea-sed 
To recognise. [Pointing to Gabor. 

Gab. I seek not to disturb 

His noble memory. 

Stral. I apprehend 

This is one of the strangers to whose airl 
1 owe my rescue. Is not that the other ? 

[Pointing to Wsutn. 
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My state when I was succour’d must excuse 
My uncertainty to whom 1 owe so much. 

Idm. He !— no, my lord 1 he rather wants for rescue 
Than can afford it. is a poor sick man. 

Travel-tired, and lately risen from a bed. 

From whence he never dream’d to rise. 

Stral. Methought 

That there were two. 

Gab. There were, in company j 

But, in the service rendoi'd to your lord.ship 
1 needs must saj^ but one, and he is absent. 

The chief part of whatever aid was render’d 
Was his : it was his fortune to be first. 

My will was not inferior, but his strength 
And youth outstripp’d me ; therefore do not waste 
Your thanks on me. I was but a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal. 

Stral. Wh'. re is he ? 

An Alien. My lord, he tarried in the cottage w'l.ere 
Your excellency rested for an hour, 

And said he would be here to-morrow. 

Stral. Till 

That hour arrivc.s, I can but offer thanks, 

And then 

Cab. I seek no more, and sc.rrce deserve 

So much. My comrade may s|>cak for himself. 

Stral. (Jixin^ his eyes upon Wkrxer : then aside). It 
cannot be ! an<l yet he must be look’d to. 

T" is twenty years since I beheld him with 

These eyei; anti, though my agents still have kept 

Theirs on him, policy has held aloof 

My own from his, not to alarm him into 

Suspicion of my plan. Why did I leave 

At Hamburgh tho.se who would have made assurance 

If thS be he or no ? 1 thought, ere now. 

To have been lord of Siegendorf, anti parted 
In haste, though even the elements appear 
To fight against me, and this sudden flood 

May keep me prisoner here till 

\He pauses and ltH)ks at Werner ; then resumes, 

I'his man must 

Be watch'd. If it is he, he is so changed, 

His fikther, rising from his grave again. 
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Would pass him by unknown. I must be waiy: 

An error would spoil all. 

Iden. Your lordship seems 

Pensive. Will it not please you to pass on ? 

Stral. ’T is past fatigue, which gives my weigh’d-down 
spirit ' 

An outward show of thought. I will to rest 
Iden. The prince’s chamber is prepared, with all 
The very furniture tlie prince used when 
Last here, in its full splendour. 

(Alide). Somewhat tatter’d. 
And devilish damp, but fine enough by torchlight ; 

And that 's enough for your right noble blood 
Of twenty quarterings upon a hatchment ; 

So let their bearer sleep ’neath something like one 
Now, as he one day will for ever lie. 

S/ra/. {rising and turning to QKZOVt.). Good night, gotxl 
people ! Sir, I trust to-morrow 
Will find me apter to requite your service. 

In the mean time I crave your company 
A moment in my chamber. 

Gab. I attend you. 

Stral. {after a few steps , pauses and calls WKkNER). 
Friend ! 

Wer. Sir ! 

Iden. Sir I Lord — oh Lord! Why don’t you say 

His lordship, or his excellency ? I’ray, 

My lord, excuse this poor man’s want of breeding : 

He hath not been accustom’d to admission 
To such a presence. t 

Stral, (/o Idenstein). Peace, intendant I 
Iden. Oh I 

1 am dumb. 

Stral. {to Werser). Have you been long^ierc? 

Wer. Ix»ng? 

Stral. I sought 

An answer, not an echo. 

Wer. You may .seek 

Both from the walls. I am nut used to answer 
Those whom 1 know not. 

Stral. Indeed ! Ne’ertheless, 

You might reply with courtesy to what 
Is ask’d in kindness. 
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Wer. When I know it such, 

I will requite-i-that is, reply — in unison. 

Stral. The intendant said you had been detain'd by 
sickness — 

If I could^ aid you — journeying the same way ? 

Wer. {quickly). I am not journeying the same way. 
Stral, How know ye 

That, ere you know my route ? 

Wer. Because there is 

But one way that.the rich and poor must tread 
Together. You diverged from that dread path 
Some hours ngo, and I some days : henceforth 
Our roads must lie asunder, though they tend 
All to one horqe. 

Stral. Your language is above 

Your station. 

Her. (bitterly). Is it? 

Stral. Or, at least, beyond 

Your garb. 

Wer. T is well that it is not beneath it, 

As sometimes happens to the better clad. 

But, in a word, what would you with me? 

Stral. {startled). I? 

Wer. Yes — you ! You know me not, and question me, 
And wonder that 1 answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would have, 

And then I ’ll satisfy yourself, or me. 

Stral. I knew not that you had reasons for reserve. 

Wer. Many have such ; — Have you none? 

Stral. • None which can 

Interest a mere stranger. 

Wer. Then forgive 

The same unknown and humble stranger, if 
He wwhes to remain so to the man 
Whe can have nought in common with him. 

Stral. Sir, 

I will not balk yo.ir humour, though untoward: 

I only meant you service — but good night ! [with me? 
Intendant, show the wayl {To Gabor). Sir, you will 
{E.\eufit Strai.enhkim and Attendants^ Idemstein and 
Gabor. 

War, {solus). ''F is he I I am taken in the toils. Before 
I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 
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Inform’d me, that he had obtain’d an order 
From Brandenburg’s elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore) when 
I came upon the frontier; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom — till I left 
Its walls — fool that I was to quit them I But 
I deem’d this humble garb, and route obscure, 

Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 

What ’s to be done ? He knows me not by person; 
Nor could aught, save the eye ol apprehension, 

Have recognised //m, after twenty years, 

We met so rarely ami so coldly in 

Our youth. But those about him 1 Now I can 

Divine the frankness of the Hungaria?), who 

No doubt is a mere tool and spy of JStralenheim’s 

To sound and to secure me. Without means 1 

Sick, poor — begirt too with the tlooding rivers, 

Impassable even to the wealthy, vvith 

All the appliances which purchase modes 

Of overpowering perd, with men’s lives, — 

How can I hope ? An hour ago methought 
My state beyond dopair ; and now, ’t is such, 

The past seems paradise. Another day, 

And 1 ’ra detected, - on the very eve 
Of honours, rights, and my inheritance, 

When a lew drops of gold might save me still 
In favouring an escape. 

Enter Idenstein' and Fritz in c< menatian. 

Fritz. I m m cd ia le 1 y . 

Jden. I tell you ’t is impossible. 

Fritz. It must 

Be tned, however ; and if one express 
Fail, you must send on others till the answer 
Arrives from Frankfort, from the commandant, 

Idm. 1 will do what I can. 

Fritz. And recollect 

To spare no trouble ; you will be repaid 
Tenfold. 

Jden. The baron is retired to rest ? 

Fritz. He hath thrown himself into an easy chair 
Beside the fire, and slumbers ; and has order'd 
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He may not be disturb’d until eleven, 

When he will take himself to bed. 

/Jen, • Before 

An hour is past 1 ’ll do my best to serve him 

FrRz. Remember 1 Fritz. 

Men. f The devil take these great men ! they 

Think all things made for them. Now here must I 
Rouse up some half a dozen shivering vassals 
From their scant pallets, and, at jjeril of 
Their lives, despatch them o’er the river towards 
Frankfort. Methin^csthe baron’s own experience 
Some hours ago might teach him fellow-feelmg : 

But no, “ it must'' and there ’s an end. How now? 

Arc you there, Mynheer Werner? 

Wer. V^ou have left 

Your noble guest right quickly. 

Idt n. Yes — he ’s dozing, 

And seems to like tha*. none shoukl sleep besides. 

Here is a packet lor the commandant 
Of Frankfort, at all risks and ail expenses; 

But I must not loae time: Goo<l night! \Exil, 

Her, ‘‘To Frankfort!” 

So, so, it thickens ! Ay, ‘‘ the commandant.” 

This tallies well witli all the prior stcjjs 
< )f this cool, calculating fiend, who walks 
Between me and my lather’s iiouse. No doubt 
He writes for a detachment to convey me 
Into some .secret fortress — Sooner than 
This 

[Weknkk UoJbs round, and snatcht's up a knife 
on a taide in a rcecss. 

Now I am master of m)^el:’ at least. 

Hark, -footsteps! How do I know that Siralen^dm 
Will wail for even the show of that authority 
Which isMo overshadow usurpation? 

"fhat he suspects me ’s certain. I ’m alone ; 

He with a numerous train. I weak; he strong 
In gold, in numbers, ;ank, .uithority. 

I nameless, or involving in my name 
Destruction, till 1 reach my own domain; 

He full-blown with his titles, whic h impose 
Still further on these obscure petty burghers 
Than they could do elsewhere. Hark 1 nearer still I 

VOL. XI. X X 
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I *ll to the secret passage which communicates 

With the No ! all is silent — ’t was my fancy 1— 

Still as the breathless interval between . 

The flash and thunder : — I must hush my soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire, 

To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of : it will serve me as a den 
Of secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 

[Werner drarcs a panels and exity closing it after him. 


Enter Gabor and JosKfHiNE, 

Gab. Where is your husband ? 

Jos, Here, I thought : I left him 

Not long since in his chamber. But these rooms 
Have many outlets, and he may be gone 
To accompany the intendant. 

Gab, Baron Stralenhcira 

Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 

I have my doubts if he means well. 

Jos, Alas ! 

What can there be in common with the proud 
And wealthy baron, and the unknown \Verncr? 

Gab. That you know best. 

Jos, Or, if it wete so, how 

Come you to stir yourself in his behalf, 

Rather than that of him whose life you saved? 

Gab. I helped to save him, as in peril ; but 
I did not pledge myself to serve him in 
OppreSs'^ion. I know well tfiese nobles, and 
Their thousand modes of trampling on the jioon 
I Ve^proved them ; ind my spirit boils up when 
I find them practising against the we ik : — 

This is my only motive. 

Jos. It would be 

Not easy to persuade my consort of 
Your good interttions. 

Gab. Is he so suspicious ? 

Jos. He was not onre ; but time and troubles have 
Made him what you beheld. 

Gab. I ’m sorry for it 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
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With its own weight imj)edes more than protects. 

Good night I I trust to meet with him at day-break. 

{Exit Gabor, 

Re-aiter Idenstein and some Peasants. Josephine 
^ retires up fhe HalL 

First Peasant, But if 1 'm drown’d ? 

Iden. Why, you will be well paid for *t, 

And have risk’d more than drowning for as much, 

I d >ubt not. 

Second Peasant, JJut our wives and families? 

/den. Cannot be worse off than they are, and may, 

Be better. 

lliird Peas mt, I have neither, and will venture. 

Iden, That ’s right. A gallant carle and fit to be 
A soldier. I ’ll promote you to the ranks 
In the prince’s body-guard — if you succeed : 

And you shall have besides, in sparkling coin, 

Two thalers. 

Third Peasant, No more I 

Iden, Out upon your avarice I 

Can that low vice alloy so much ambition? 

I tell thee, fellow, that two thalers in 
Small change wall subdivide into a treasure. 

Do not five hundred thousand heroes daily 
Risk lives and souls for the tithe of one thaler? . 

When had you half the sum ? 

IViird Peasant, Never — but ne’er 

The less I must have three. 

Iden. Have you forgot 

Whose vassal you were born, knave ? 

Third I^easant, No — the prince’s, 

And not the stranger’s. 

Iden, Sirrah ! in the prince’s 

Absence^ I 'm sovereign ; and the baron is 
My intimate connexion ; — ‘‘Cousin Idenstein ! 

(Quoth he) you ’ll order out a do/.cn villains.” 

And so, you villains! trooj) — march — march, I say; 

And ii a single dog’s ear of this packet 
Be Sj3rinklcd by the Oder— -look to it I 
For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch’d as parchment on a drum, 

Like Ziska’s skin, to beat alarm to ail 
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Refractory vassals, who cannot e ffect 
Imix)ssibilities. — Away, ye earthworms ! 

[K%'// </A/r7>/4f ^/hm l ui. 

Jos. {coming fonmrd), I fain would shun these scenes, 
too oft repeated, 

Of feudal tyranny o'er petty, victims ; 

I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 

Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull spot, 

Tne dimmest in the distfict's map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in {X)veity 
O'er something poorer still — the prjde of rank 
In servitude, o'er something still more servile; 

And vice in misery affec ting still 
A tatter’d splendour. What a state of being ! 

In Tuscany, my own dear su iny land, 

Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 

Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 
As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing valleys 
Made {loverty more cheertui, uliere each herb 
Was in itself a nieab and every vine 
Rain’d, as it were, the bev rage which makes glad 
The heart of man ; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and wh n clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams) 

Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, less 
Oppressive than an emper.»r’s jt well’d purple* 

But, here ! the despots of the north appear 
To imitate the icc-wmd of ihcir ( lime, 
iSearchin.: tl..; shivering vassal through his rags, 

To wring his ?»ou! — as the bleak clem 

His form. And 't is to In: aiuongNl ih-, '>!• sovereigns 

My husband pants! and such his pn i of birth*— • 

That twenty years of^usage, such a*- n*> 

Father born m a humb-e state rould nerve 
His soul to persecute a son wuhi!, 

Hath changed no atom of bis early nature ; 

But I, burn nobly also, fr<mi my lather h 
K indness was taught a different lesson. Father I 
May thy long-tried and now rewarded spirit 
Look down on us and our .v> h/tfg liesired 
Ulric I i los^e my son, as thiui did a me! 

What's that? Thou, Werner : caii u l>e? and mus? 
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WtRNF^R hastily^ with the knife in his hand^ by 

the secret panels which he closes hurriedly after hwL 

IVen {rwt at first reci\t^Hisini;; her). Discover’d 1 then I ’ll 

sUib -{recognisinf^^ her). 

Ah ! Josephine, 

Why art thou not at rest ? 

Jos, What rest ? My God ! 

What doth this mean? 

IVer. {shmoifig^i rouleau), Here’s,i,Wif — Josephine, 
Will rescue us from this detested dungeon. 

Jos, And how obtain’d? — that knite ? 

IVer, T is bloodless— 

Away — we must to our chamber. 

Jc \ But whence ccmiest thou? 

If er. Ask not 1 but let us think where we shall go — 
I'his -this will make us way — {slunuin^ the y,oltl) — I'll fit 
them now. 

Jos. I dare not think thee guilty of dishonour. 

iVer, Dishonour ! 

Jos, I have said it. 

Wer, Let us hence 

’T is the last night, 1 ttush that we need pass here, 

Jos, And not the woist, I l)ope. 

Wer, Hope! I make 

But let us to our chamber. 

Jos, Yet one question — 

What hast thou done 1 

IFe/, {fiercti) ). Left one thing undone^ which 
Had made all well : let me not think of it I 
Away ! 

Jos, Alas, that I should dbubt of thee I 

[E.xeunl. 


ACT 11. 

Scene L — A Hall in the same Palace, 

Enter I den stein and Oiltcrs, 

Iden, Fine doings ! goodly doings ! honest doings 1 
A l>aron pillaged in a prince’s palace ! 

Where, till this hour, such a sin ne’er was heard of. 
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Fritz. It hardly could, unless the rats despoil’d 
The mice of a few shreds of tapestry.. 

Iden. Oh ! that I e’er should live to see this day 1 
The honour of our city ’s gone for ever. 

Fritz. Well, but now to, discover the d«;linquent : 

The baron is determined not to lose 
This sum without a search. 

Iden. And so am L 

Fritz. But whom do you suspect ? 

Iden. ^ Suspect I all people 

Without — ^within — above — below — Heaven help me 1 

Fri/z. Is tliere no other entrance to the chamber ? 

Iden. None whatsoever. 

Fritz. Are you sure of that ? 

Iden. Certain. I have lived and served here siiu e rny 
And if there were such, must have heard of such, [l>i;th. 
Or seen it. 

Fritz. Then it must be some one who 
Had access to the antechamber. 

Iden. Doubtless. 

Fritz. The man call’d IVerner’s poorl 

Iden. Poor as a miser ; 

But lodged so far off, in the other wing. 

By which there 's no communication with 
The baron’s chamber, that it can’t be he. 

Besides, I bade him “ _'o -d n' ’ht” in the hall. 

Almost a mile off, and -.vIik h uniy 1 ads 
To his own apartment, about t'.e ^nmo time 
When this burghiriou-;, iari:en "i, ulMiiy 

Appears to iiav- Ixtca c /inmilted. ‘ 

Fritz. Tiicrc 's .mother. 

The stranger • 

Iden. The Flung.irian? 

Fritz. He who help’d 

To fish the baron from the Oiler. 

Iden. Not 

Unlikc'.y. Hut, hold— might it t.ol have Ixtcn 
One of the suite ? 

Fritz. How.-* /Pe, sir ! 

Iden. No — not y<w. 

But some of the inferior k i.uvs. You say 
The baron was asleep in the grc.at chair — 

Tbe velvet chair — in his embioider'd nightgown; 
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{lis toilet spread before him, and upon it 
A cabinet with letters, papers, and 
Several rouleaux of gold ; of which one only 
Has disappear’d : — the door unbolted, with 
No difficult access to any. 

Fritz, * Good sir. 

Be not so quick j the honour of the corps 
Which forms the baron’s household ’s unimpeach’d 
From steward to scullion, save in the fair way 
Of peculation ; such as in accompts, 

Weights, measurA, larder, cellar, buttery, 

Where all men take their prey ; as also in 
Postage of letters, gathering of rents. 

Purveying of feasts, and understanding with 
The honest trades who furnish noble masters ; 

But lor your petty, picking, downright thievery. 

We scorn it as we do board-wages. Tnen 
Had one of our folks done it, he would not 
Have l)een so poor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for otu rouleau, but have swoop’d all j 
Also the cabinet, if portable. 

Idtn. There is some sense in that 

Fritz. No, sir, be sure 

’T was none of our corps ; but some petty, tri\ ial 
I’ickcr and stealer, without art or genius. 

'I'he only ciuesiion is — Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself? 

Iden. You do n’t mean me? 

Fritz. No, sir ; I honour more 

Your lalente— — 

Jden. And my principles, I hope. 

Fritz. Of course. But to 4he point : What 's to be 
done? 

Idet^ Nothing — but there’s a good deal to be said. 

We ’ll offer a reward ; move heaven and earth. 

And the police (though there ’s none nearer than 
Frankfort) ; post notices in manuscript 
(For we ’ve no printer); and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and I) ; 

We ’ll send out villains to strip beggars, and 

Search empty pockets; also to arrest 

All gipsies, and ill-clothed and sallow people. 

Prisoners we ’ll have at least, if not the culprit; 
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And for the baron’s gold — if ’t is not found, 

At k‘a'^1 l\e shall have the full satisfarlion 
Of me. ting twice its Mibstaiv'c in the raising 
'rhe ghost of this rouleau. Here’s alchemy 
For your Lord’s losses ! . ^ 

Jri/z. He hath found a better. 

Where? 

In a mo^t immense inheiitancc. 

The iate Count Siegendorf, his distant kinsman, 

Is dead near Prague, in his castK , and my lord 
Js on his way to take possession. 

/t/^7/. Was there 

No heir? 

/'h/z. Oh yes; I ut he has disappear’d 
Long from the worUl N eye, anti {x-uhaps the world. 

A pnHiigal son, beneath his fatl»cr’s bun 
For the last twenty yeats: for whom his sire 
Refused to kill the fatted c df : and, therefore, 

If living, l\e must chew tlie husks still. Hut 
The baron wiaild find means to ‘>tlet\cc hint, 

Were he to re-appear : he ’s politic, 

And has much inthi^nce with a <*eTtain court. 

A/c//. He’s fortunate. 

/Vz/c. T U true there is a grand.son, 

Whom the late count reclaim’d fiom h.s .son’s hands, 
And educated as his heir , but then 
His birth is doubtful. 

/i/t'/z. How St)? 

/vv/j. His sire made 

A leftdKUid, love, impriuient sort f»l mirtuage, 

U'iib an It.iiian e.\ile’s daik-eyt.d rlaugiiter; 

Nobie, they say, Uk><, bui no man h for such 
A h as Sicgendorl’s. The g’an-lsirc ill 
Could brook the aiharKc : and r )uid neVr b<j brought 
"J'o -jc • the parents, thouizh he look the son. 

If he ‘s a lad of mettle, he may yet 
Disjiute your claim, and weave a web that may 
Puzzle your baron to unravel. 

/>//:. Why 

For mettle, he has (juite enough: fht 7 say 
He foruts a happy niixtiirt* of his sire 
And g’^andsue’s (jualiti s ' iinfK iuotks as 
The former, and deep as the iaucr ; but 
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The strangest is, that he too disappear’d 
Some months jgo. 

Jden. The devil he did ! 

Fritz. Why, yes j 

It must have been at his suggestion, at 
An hour so critiral as was the eve 
Of the old man’s death, whose heart was broken by it. 

Jden W as there no cause assign'd? 

Fritz, Plenty, no doubt, 

And none perhaps the true one. Some averr’d 
It was to seek his^i)arents ; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on him): 

A third believed he wish'd to serve in war, 

But peace being made sof»n after his departure, 

He might have sim e return'd, were that the motive; 

A fourth >ct charitably )»ave surmised, 

/VS till, rc was something strange and mystic in him, 

That in the wild exuberance of his nature 

He had join’d the black bands, who lay w^aste Lusaiia, 

'The mountains of l^hemia ancl Silesia, 

Since the lu.'^t years of war had dwindled into 
A kind of general ctmdoilicro svsicm 
Of b.indit warfare ; each troop with its chief, 

And ali against mankind. 

That cannot be, 

/\ young heir, bred to wealth and luxury, 

J'o risk hi>> life ancl honours with disbanded 
Soldieis and desperadoes ! 

/>//:. • Heaven best knows f 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterpyse, 

That they wull seek for peril as a f>leasure, 

I Vc heard that nothing can reclaim your Indian, 

Or taine the tiger, ihougli their infancy 
\Ve/e fed on milk and honey. After all, 

Your W allenstein, your Tilly and Gustavus, 

Yt'Ur Ibnnicr, and your rorstenson and Weimar, 

Were but the same thing upon a grand scale ; 

And now that they are gone, and i>eace proclaim’d, 

'I'hey who would follow’ the s^inie pastime must 
Puisne it on their own account. Here comes 
I'he baron, and the Saxon stranger, who 
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W:\s his chief aid in yesterday’s escape, 

But did not leave the cottage by the.()der 
Until this morning. 

Efi/€r Stralenheim and Ulri/:. 

Sfra/, Since you have refused 

All coni[)ensation, gentle stranger, save 
Inadequate thanks, you almost check even them, 
Making me feel the worthlessness of words, 

And blush at my own barren gradtude, 

They seem so niggardly, compared with what 
Your courteous courage did in my behalf— 

Uir. I prav you press the theme no further. 

StraL ^ But 

Can I not serve you? You are yo\ing, and of 
That mould which throws out heroes; fair in favour; 
Brave, I know, by my living now to say so ; 

And doubtlessly, with such a form and heart. 

Would look i uo the fiery eyes of war, 

As ardently fur glory as you dared 
An obscure death to save an ut»known stranger, 

In an as perilous, but opposite, element. 

You are made for the service : 1 have served ; 

Have rank by birth and soUliership, and friends, 

Who shall be yours. ’Tis tnie this pause of }>eace 
Favours such views at present scantily; 

But 't will not last, men's spirits are too stirring ; 

And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 
Is but a petty war, as the times show m 
In every forest, or a mere arm’d truce. 

War will reclaim hiii;own ; and, in the mean time, 
You might obtain a post, which w(»uld insure 
A higher soon, and, by my influence, Jail not 
To nse. I speak of Brandenburg, wherrin ' 

I stand well with the Elector ; in Bohemia, 
like you, I am a stranger, and wc are now 
Upon its frontier, 

C//k You perceive my garb 

Is Saxon, and of course mv service due 
To my own sovereign. If I must decline 
Your offer, ’tis with the same feeling which 
Induced it 
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Slral, Why, this is mere usury I 
I owe my life t^o you, and you refuse 
The acquittance of the interest of the debt, 

To heap more oVrligations on me, till 
I bow beneath them. 

Ulr. * You shall say so when 

I claim the payment. 

Stral. Well, sir, since you will not — 

You 're nobly born ? 

Ulr. I h.ave heard my kinsmen say so. 

Stral. You actions show it Might 1 ask your name? 

Ulr. U'ric. 

Stral. Your house’s? 

Ulr. When I ’ra worthy of it, 

I ’ll answer you. 

Stral. (as:de). Most probably an Austrian, 

Whom these unsettled times forbid to boast 
His lit cage on these wild and dangerous frontiers, 

Where the name of his country is abhorr’d. 

[Aloud to Fritz and IuENST*m. 
So, sirs ! hnw h.ave ye sped in your reseat ches? 

/tAw. Jmbfferently well, your excellency. 

Stral. Then 

I am to deem the jilundercr is caught? 

iden. Humph ! — not exactly. 

Stral. Or at least susj)ected? 

Jdett. Oh ! for that matter, very much suspected. 

Stral. W’ho may he be? 

Iden. '' hy, don’t ymt know, my lord? 

Stral. H<Jw should I ? 1 was fast asleep. 

Iden. And so 

Was I, and that ’s the cause I know no more 
I’han does your excellency. 

Stral. Dolt 1 

lien. VVhy, if 

Your lordship, being robb’d, do n’t recognise 
The rogue ; how should I, not being robb’d, identify 
The thief among so many ? In the crowd. 

May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better : 

’T is only at the bar and in the dungeon, 

That wise men know your felon by his features; 

But 1 ’ll engage, that if seen there but onc^ 
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Whether he be found criminal or no, 

His face shall be so. 

Stnil, (to Fritz). Prithee, Fritz, inform nic 
What hath been done to trace the fellow ? 

Frih. Faith I 

My lord, not much as y.'t,* exc ept conjecture. 

StraL Besides the loss (which, 1 must own, affects me 
Just now materially), I needs would find 
The villain out of public motives ; for 
So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
Through my attendants, and iiiany peopled 
And lighted chambers, on my rest, and snalt h 
The gold before my scarce-clos.d eyes, would soon 
Leave bare your borough, Sir Inrerulant 1 
Lien, 'lYue : 

If there were aught to cirry off, my lord. 

Ulr, What IS all this? 

SiraL You join’d us but this morning, 

And have not heard that I was robb’d last night. 

lUr, Some rumour of it reac h’d me .is I [ias^’d 
The outer chambers of the palace, but 
1 know no further. 

SiraL It is a strange business ; 

The inlendant can inform you of the facts, 

Iden, Most willingly. You see- - 

StraL {m patiently,) Defer your tale, 

Till certain of the hearer’s pauence. 

Iden, That 

Can only be af)proved by proofs. You see — 

StraL (a^ain interruptin)^ him^ and *jd,. resting UtRlc). 
In short, I was asleep upon a cirair. 

My cabinet before me, with some goKl 
Upon it (more than I much Ifce to lose, 

Though in part only) : some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide through all rny own attendants, 

Besides those of the place, and bore away 
A hundred gt>lden ducats, which to fiiul 
I would l>e fain, and the re ’s an end. Perhaps 
You (as I still am rather fairtt) would add 
To yesterday s great obligation, this, 

Though slighter, yet not slight^ to aid these men 
(Who seem but lukewarm) in reiovering it? 
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Ulr. Most willingly, and without loss of time — 

{To Ioknstein). Come hither, mynheer! 

Jden. • But so much haste bodes 

Right little speed, and 

Ulr, Standing motionless 

None ; so l«t*s march : w'e*ll talk as we go on. 

Iden. But 

Vlr, Show the spot, and then I 'll answer you. 

Fritz, I will, sir, with his excellency's leave. 

Stral. Do so, and take yon old ass with you. 

Pritz, ^ Hence ! 

Ulr, Come on, old orarlo, expound thy riddle ! 

{Exit with Idenstkix and Fritz. 

Stral, (solas). A stalw^art, active, soldier-looking stripling, 
Handsome as Herc ules ere his first lal)Our, 

And w'ith a brow of thought beyond his years 
When in repose, til! his eye kindles up 
In answering )oiirs. I wish I could engage him ; 

1 'vc need of some such spirits near me nows 
For this inheritance is wwih a struggle. 

And though I ’ni not the man to yield without one, 
Neither arc they who now rise up between me 
And iny desire. The boy, they say, \s a bold one; 

But he haili playci the truant m some hour 

Of freakisli folly, leaving fortune to 

Champiem his claims. That 's well. The father, whom 

For years I ’ve track’d as does die bloodhound, never 

In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 

To fault ; but Jure 1 h ive him, and that ’s better. 

It must be hej All circumstance proclaims it; 

And careless voit es, knem'ing not the cause 
Of my inquiries, still confirm it. — Yes, 

The man, his bearing, and the nfystery 
Of his arrival, and tlic time ; the account, too, 

The inftmdant ga\’c (for I have not beheld her) 

( )f his wife’s dignified but foreign aspect ; 

BcsiScs the antipathy with which we met, 

As snakes and lions shrink back from each other 
By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly* wiihout being natural prey to either ; 

All — all — confirm it to my mind. However, 

We’ll grapple, ne’ertheless. In a few hours 
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The order comes from Frankfort, if these waters 
Rise not the higher (and the weather favours 
Their quick abatement), and 1 11 have him safe 
Within a dungeon, where he may avouch 
His real estate and name ; and there 's no harm done, 
Should he prove other than I deem. Thig robbery 
(Save for the actual loss) is lucky also ; 

He *s poor, and that *s sus])icious — he *s unknown. 

And that’s defenceless. — True, we have no proofs 
Of guilt, — but what hath he of inrocence? 

Were he a man indifferent to my prospects, 

In other bearings, I should rather my 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, who 
Hath something which I like not ; and alone 
Of all around, except the intendant, and 
The prince’s household and my own, had ingress 
Familiar to the chamber. 

Enter Gahor. 

Friend, how fare you ? 

Gab, As those w^ho fare well everywhere, when they 
Have supp’d and slumber’d, no great matter how — 

And you, my lord ? 

Stral, Better in rest than purse : 

Mine inn is like to cost me dear. 

Gab, I heard 

Of your late loss ; but ’t is a trifle to 
One of your order. 

StraL You would hardly think so, 

Were the loss yours. 

Gab. I never had so ntuch 

(At once) in my whole life, and therefore am not 
¥it to decide. But i came here to seek you. 

Your couriers are turn’d back — I have outstripp’d them, 
In my return. 

Strat, You!— Why? 

Gab, I went at daybreak, 

To watch for the abatement of the river, 

As l>eing anxious to resume my journey. 

Your nu,s.->engers were all check’d hke myself; 

And, seeing the ca.se hopcies.',, I await 
The current s pleasure. 

Sral. 


Would the dogs were in it I 
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Why did they not, at least, attempt the passage ? 

I order’d this at all risks. 

Gab. , Could you order 

The Oder to divide, as Moses did 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flood 
Of the swdIq stream), and Ije obey’d, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 

Stral. I must see to it ; 

The knaves ! the slaves ! — but they shall smart for this. 

{Exit Stralenheim. 
Gab, {solus). There goes my noble, feudal, self-will’d 
baron ! * 

Epitome of what brave chivalry 
The preux chevaliers of the good old times 
Have left us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any), and, still dearer, 

His sixteen quarterings, for as much fresh air 
As would have fill’d a bhidder, while he lay 
Gurgling and foaming halfway through the rvindow 
Of his o’erset and water hyg’d conveyance ; 

And now he stonns at half a dozen wretches 
Because they love their lives too I Yet, he’s right: 

'T is strange they should, when such as he may put them 
To hazard at his pleasure. Oh, thou world ! 

Thou art indeed a melancholy jest 1 {Exit Gabor. 


.Scene II. 

The Apartment Werner, in the Palate. 

Enter Josephine and Ur.Ric. 

Jos. Stand back, and let me lo®k on thee again I 
My Ulric ! — my beloved ! — can it be — 

.■\fter twjlve years. 

Ulr. My dearest mother I 

Jon Yesl 

.My dream is realized — how' beautiful ! — 

How more than all I sigh’d for ! Heaven receive 
A mother’s thanks 1 a mothers tears of joy 1 
This is indeed thy work 1 — At such an hour, lo<^ 
He comes not only as a son, but sa\ it>ur. 

Ulr. If such a joy await me, it must double 
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What I now ffeel, and lighten from my heart 
A part of the long debt of duty, not 
Of love (for that was ne’er withheld) --forgive me I 
This long delay was not my fault. 

Jos, I know it. 

But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If I e'er felt it, ’t is so dazzled from 
My memory by this oblivious transport I — 

My son ! 

Enter Wernfk. 

IVer, What have we here, - -mure strangers? 

Jos, ‘ No ! 

Look upon him ! What do you see ? 

Wer, A stripling, 

For the first time — 

Ulr, {kneeline^Y For twelve long years, my father ! 

Wer, Oh, God! 

Jos, He faints ! 

Wer. No — I am better now — 

Ulric ! {Embnues hint), 

Ulr, My fiither, Siegendorf ! 

Wer, (stariin:^). Hush ! boy — ► 

The walls may hear that name ! 

Uir, What thei) ? 

Wer, Why, then - 

But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 

I must be known here but as Werner, C«>mc I 
Come to my arms aga:n ! Why, Inou look^st all 
1 should have Ijeen, and was not. Josephine! 

Sure ’t is no father s fondne-s <Ia/z!cs me*; 

But, had I seen that form anvd ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest^ my heart would have chosen 
This for my son ! 

Utr, And yet you knew me not t 

Wer, Alas ! I have had that upon my s )ul 
Which makes me look on ail men with an eye 
'Idiat only knows the evd at fir^t glance. 

67/. My memory serv’e<l rne far more fondly r I 
Have not forgotten aught ; and oft times in 
The proud and princely halls of— -(I 11 not name them, 

As you say that t is f)erilous) - but i' the pomp 
Of your sire's feudal mansion, I look'd bac ^ 
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To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 

And wept to see another day go down 

O'er thee and rne, with tho?»e huge hills between us. 

They shall not part us more. 

Wer. I know not that. 

Are you ain^are my father is no more ? 

Ulr. Oh, heavens ! I left him in a green old age, 

And looking like the oak, worn, but still steady 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. T was scarce three months since. 
Wtr, Why did you leave him ? 

Jos. {embracing Ulric). Can you ask that question? 
Is he not here 1 

Wer. True ; he hath sought his parents. 

And found them ; but oh I haw, and m what state I 
Ulr. All shall be better'd. What we have to do 
Is to proceed, and to assert our rights. 

Or rather yours ; for I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the foremost, 

So that I must prefer my claim for form; 

But I trust better, and that all is youis. 

Wer. Have )ou not heard of Stralenheim? 

Ulr. I saved 

His life but yesterday ; he's here. 

Wer. You saved 

'I'he serpent who w ill sting us all I 

Ulr. You speak 

Riddles: wdial is this Siralenheim to us? 

Wer. Ever)ithing. One \v!io claims our falhei's lands: 
Our distant kinsman, and our nearest foe. 

Ulr. 1 never heard his name till now. The count, 
Index'd, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who 
If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession ; but his titles 
Were, never named before me — and what then? 

His right must yield to ours. 

Wer. Ay, if at Prague ; 

But here he is albpowerful ; and has spread 
Snares for thy father, which, if hitherto 
He hath escaped them, is by fortune, not 
By favour. 

Ulr^ Doth he personally know you? 
vou tu 


K K 
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Wer. No ; but he guesses shrewdly at my person. 

As he betray’d last night ; and I, perhaps, 

But owe my temporary libeily 
To his uncertainty. 

67r. I think you wrong him 

(Excuse me for the phrase) ; but Stralenneim 
Is not what you prejudge him, or, if so, 

He owes me something both for past and present 
I sSaved his life, he therefore trusts in me. 

He hath be.n pIundeiM too, since he came hither: 

Is sick ; a stranger ; and as suchPnot now 
Abie to trace the villain who hath robb’d him : 

I hav'e pledged m>self to do so ; and the business 
Which broiigUt me here was chicHy that: but 1 
Have found, in searching tor another's dross. 

My own whole treasure — you, my parents ! 

I Ter. {agtiaUii^y), W'ho 

Taught vou to nioiuii that name of ** villain 

Uir. ' W lvat 

More noble name belongs to common thieves? 

lV€r, Who taught you thii^ to brand an unknown being 
With an infernal stigma? 

Ulr, My f \vn feelings 

Taught me to name a rurtian fr^rn his ilcctis. 

iVin Who ta ight you, long-sought and ilbfound boy 
that 

It w'ould be sate for my own son to insult me? 

Ulr, I named a villain. \\ hat is there in comiacin 
With such a being and try father? 

fcverything! 

That ruffian is thy fatfier ! 

• (ih, rnv son ! 

Believe him not— anti yet i (/irr ttw /a//rrs)* 

Uir, {starh^ looks furru J/y a/ VVKkNi^R, thin sow 

And you av3fw it? 

Her. IJlnc, before you tiare d<‘?*pisc your fiUlKtr, 

Ia:arn to liivinc and judge Ins actions. Voung, 

Rash, new to life, and read l m luxury’s lap, 

Is it for you to measure passionS force, 

Or misery's tcmpfalioni ? Wait (not long, 

It cometh like the night, and quickly i— Wait }— • 

Wail till, like me* your hopes are blighted — till 
Sorrow and ahaitie are liandmatds of your cabin i 
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Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 

Despair your l>ed-f<‘llow — then rise, but not 
From sleep, ancf judge I ShouUl that day e’er arrive — 
Should you see ihea the serpent, who hath coil’d 
Himself arouiid all that is dear and noble 
Of you ancf yours, lie slumbering in your path, 

With but his folds between your steps and happiness ; 
When he^ who lives but to tear from you name, 

Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 

Chance your conductor; midnight for your mantle; 

The l>are knife in y^nt hand, and earth asleep, 

Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as 't were 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you : — Thank your God I 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 

You turn aside 1 did so. 

[//r. But 

/IVr. {abruptly). Hear mel 

4 . I will not brook a human voi('e — scarce dare 
Listen to n^y own (if tliat be human still) — 

Hear me I you ejo not know this man — I do* 

He ’s mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem youi>cll safe, as young and l>rave ; but learn 
None are secure from dcspeialion, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe. Stralenheim, 

Housed in a prince’s palact*, couch d within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife ! 

Ain* instant' -a mere motion — the least impulse— 

Had .swept him and all fears oi mine from earth. 

He w.us wilhinminy power — my kmlc was raised — 
Withdrawn — arrd 1 ’m in his : • are you not so ? 

Wlio tells you that he knows \ 0 \x 4 iut t Who says 
He hatli not lured you here to end you? or 
I'o plunge you, with your parents, in a dungeon ? 

\Ife paum 

Vir^ Proceed — proceed I 

Wer. he hatii ever known. 

And hunted througli each change of lime — name- 
fortune— 

And why not>w/ 7 Are you more versed in men? 

He wound snares round me ; flung along my path 
Reptiles, whom, in my youth, I would have spurn’d 
Even from my presence ; but, in spurning now, 

K K 2 
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Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 
More patient ? Ulric 1 — Ulric ! — there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. 

Ulr. {who looks first at him and thtn at Josephine). 
My mother I 

IVer. Ah 1 I thought so : you have now 
Only one parent I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 

Ulr. But stay I 

[WerneiI rushes out of the chamber. 
Jos, {to Ulric). Follow him not, until this storm of 
passion 

Abates. Think'st thou, that were it well for him, 

I had not follow'd? 

Ulr. I obey you, mother. 

Although reluctantly. My first act shall not 
Be one of disobedience. 

Jos. Oh ! he is good ! 

Condemn him not from his own mouth, but trust 
To me, who have borne so much with him, and for him. 
That this is but the surface of his soul. 

And that the depth is rich in better things. 

Ulr. These then are but my father’s principles ? 

My mother thinks not with him ? 

Jos. Nor doth he 

Think as he speaks. Alas ! long years of grief 
Have made him sometimes thus. 

Ulr. Explain to me 

More clearly, then, these i.laims of iihralenheim, 

That, when I see the subject in its bearings, 

I may prepare toVace him, or at least. 

To extricate you from your j<resent perils. 

I pledge myself to accomplish this — but would 
1 had arrived a few hours sooner I 
Jos. Ay I 

Hadst thou but done so 1 

Enter OhVOlt. and Idknsi’EIN, with Attendants, 

Gab. {to Ulric). I have sought you, comrade. 

So this is my reward I 
Ulr. 


What do you mean ? 
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Gab. 'Sdeath ! have 1 lived to these years, and for this t 

(To Idenstein). But for your age and tolly, I would 

Iden. • Help ! 

Hands offl Touch an intendant I 
Gab. Do not think 

I ’ll honour you so much as^avc your throat 
From the Ravenstone by choking you myself. 

Iden. I thank you for the respite ; but there are 
Those who have greater need of it than me. 

Ulr. Unriddle this vile wrangling, or 

Gab. At once, then. 

The baron has been robb’d, and upon me 
This worthy personage has deign’d to fix 
His kind suspicions — me 1 whom he ne’er saw 
Till yester” evening. 

Iden. Wouldst have me suspect 

My own acquaintances ? You have to learn 
That I keep better company. 

Gab. You shall 

Keep the best shortly, and the la-*! for all men, 

Tlie worms ! you hound of m.ilice ! 

[Gabor seizes on him. 

Ulr. (interfering. Nay, no violence; 

He 's old, unarm’d — be temperate, Gabor 1 


Gab. (letting go Ioenstun). True: 

I am a fool to lose myself because 
Fools deem mo knave ; it is their homage. 


Ulr. (to 

Idenstein). How 

Fare you ? 

Iden. 

Help 1 

Ulr. 

* I have help’d you. 

Iden. 

Kill him ! then 

I ’ll say so. 

Gab. 

I am calm — live on ! 

Iden. • 

That ’s more 


Than you .shall do, if there be judge or judgment 
In Germany. '1 he baron shall decide ! 

Gab. Does he abet you in your accusation ? 

Jden. Does he not? 

Gab. Then next time let him go sink 

Ere I go hang for snatching him from drowning. 

But here he comes 1 
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Enter Stralenheim. 

« 

Gab. {goes up to him). My noble lord, I *m here ! 

SiroL Well, sir! 

Gabf Have -you aught with »aie ? 

St rale, W hat should I 

Have with you ? 

Gao. You know best, if yesterday^s 

Flood has not wash'd away your memory; 

But that's a trirte, I stand liere incensed, 

In phrases not ecpiivocal, by yon 
Intendant, of the pillage of your person 
Or chamber: — is the charge your own or his? 

Stral. I accuse no man. 

Gab. Then you acquit me, baron? 

StraL I know not whom to accuse, or to acquit, 

Or scarcely to MiSj[)ect. 

Gab. Dut you at least 

Should know whom not to suspei t. I am insulted— 
Oppress'd here by these menials, and I look 
To you for rerneily — teaih them their duty ! 

To look for thiev at home were part of it, 

If duly taught ; but, in one word, if I 
Have an accuser, let it be a man 
Worthy to be so of a man like me. 

I am your equal. 

Stral. You I 

Gab. Ay, sir ; and, for 

Aught that you know, superior; but proceed-"— 

I do not ask for hints, and surmise^, 

And circumstance, and proof: I ,now enough 
Of what I 've done f6r you, and what you owe me, 

To have at le^.^t waited your payment rather 
Than paid myself, had I l)eeu eager of 
Your gold. I also know, that were I wen 
The villain I am deem’d, the service render'd 
So recently would not permit you to 
Pursue me to the death, cxce)>t through shame, 

Such as would leave your scutciicon but a blank. 

But this is nothing: I demand of you 
Justice upon your unjust servants, and 
From your own lips a disavowal of 
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All sanction of their insolence : thus much 
You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, 

And never thouglit to have ask’d so much, 

Etral, This tone 

May be of innocence. 

Gab. • 'Sdeath 1 who dare doubt it, 

Except such villains as ne’er had it? 

StraL You 

Are hot, sir. 

Gab Must I turn an icicle 

Before the breath o^ menials, and their master? 

Stral. Ulric ! you know this man ! 1 found him in 
Yoidr comj)any. 

Gab. We found you in the Oder, 

Would we had left you there ! 

Stral. I give you thanks, sir. 

Gab, I 'vc earn’d them ; but might have earn’d more 
from others, 

Perchance, if I had left you to your fate. 

StraL Ulric ! you know this man ? 

Gab. No more than you do, 

If he avouches not my honour. 

Ulr. I 

Can vouch your courage, and, as fir as my 
Own brief connexion led me, honour. 

Stral. rhen 

I ’in satisfied. 

Gab. {ironically). Right easily, melhinks. 

What is the sj>ell in his a.sscveration 
More than in yiine.^ 

Siral. 1 merely said that / 

Was satisfied — not that you arc absolved. 

Gab. Again 1 Am I accused ot no? 

Sti al. Go to t 

You wan too in.solent. If circuimstance 
Arid cAMicral susj)icion be against you, 

Is the fault mine? Is ’t not enough that I 
Decline all (|uesiion of your guilt or iniu>cence ! 

Gab. My lord, my lord, this is mere coi!:enage, 

A vile equivocation ; you well know 

Your doubts arc certainties to all around you^ — 

Your looks a voice — your frowns a sentence ; you 
Arc practising your powder on me — because 
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You have it ; but beware ! you know not whom 
You strive to tread on. 

Stral. Threat’s! thdu? 

Gab. Not so much 

As you accuse. You hint the b-asest injury, 

And I retort it with an open warning. " 

Stral. As you have s.aid, 't is true I owe you something, 
For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 

Gab. Not with your gold. 

Stral. With bootless insolence 

[To his AtUndants and Idf.nstein. 
You need not further to molest this man, 

But let h m go his w.:y. Uiric, good morrow ! 

[Exit Str vi.knufim, Idknstein, ami Attfndants. 

Gab. ( /oluni'im;). 1 ’ll after him and 

Ulr. (stopping him). Not a. step. 

Gab. Who shall 

Oppose me ? 

t/lr. Your own reason, with a moment’s 

Thought 

Gab. Must I be.ir this? 

Olf. Fsh.aw ! we .ill must l>ear 

The arrogance of something higher than 
Ourselves— the higliest cannot temper Satan, 

Nor the lowest his vu egerenls upon earth. 

I’ve seen you brave the elements, and bear 
Things which had made this silkworm <:a,st his skin— - 
And shrink you from a few shatp sneers and word.s? 

Gab. .Must I bear to be deem’d a thief? If 't were 
A bandit ot the woods, I could have bqrne tt — 

There ’s something daring in it ;--bui to steal 
The moneys of a slumbering man I — 

C/lr. It scorns, then, 

You are not guilty. 

Gab. Do I hear aright ? 

You too I 

Ulr. I merely asked a simple question. 

Gab. If the judge ask’d me, I would answer “ No ” — 
To you I .in-iwcr thus. [Ift dram. 

Ulr. (drawing). With all my heart I 
/as. Without there I Hoi help I help!— Oh, Godl 
here 's murder I [Sxit Josp-fhine, shrieking. 
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Gabor and Ulric Gabor is disarmed just as 

Stralknheim, JosKPUiNE, Idenstein, 6-^, r#- 
enter. 

Jos. Olt ! glorious lieaven ! He *s safe I 

StraL (to Josephine)* Who "s safe ? 

Jos. My 

Ulr. (interrupting her with a stern took^ and turning 
ajtenvards to Stkalenheim). Both ! 

Here 's no great clone. 

Steal. What hath caused all this? 

Ulr. You^ baron, I believe ; but as the effect 
Is harmless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor ! 

There is your sword ; and when you bare it next> 

Let it not be against your jriends. 

[Ulric pronounces the last 7vords slcnuly and emphor 
tically in a low voice to Gabor, 

Gab. I thank you 

I/iss for my life than for your counsel. 

Stral, These 

Brawls must end hero. 

Gab. (taking his sword). They shall. You ’ve wronged 
me, Ulric, 

More with your unkind thoughts than sword : I would 

'Fhe last were in my bosom rather than 

The first in yours. 1 could have borne yon noble's 

Absurd insinuations — ignorance 

And dull suspicion are a part of his 

Entail will l^st him longer than his lands.-— 

But I may fit him yet : — you’ve vanquish’d me. 

I was the fool ol passion to conceive 

That I could cope with you, wftom 1 had seen 

Already proved by greater perils than 

Rost ifi this arm. We may meet by and by, 

However — but in friendship. [Exit Gabor. 

^iral. I will brook 

No more ! This outrage following up his insults, 

Perhaps his guilt, has canceU'd all the little 
1 owed liitn heretofore for the so-vaunted 
Aid which he added to your abler succour. 

Uhic, you are not hurt? — 

<7/r. Not even by a scratclu 
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StraL {to Idenstein), Intendant 1 take your measures 
to secure 

Yon fellow : I revoke my former lenity.* 

He shall be sent to Frankfort with an escort, 

The instant that the waters have abated. 

Iden. Secure him ! He hath got his sworfl again — 
And seems to know the use on *t j ’t is his trade, 

Belike ; — I 'm a civilian. 

StraL Fool 1 are not 

Yon score of vassals dogging at your heels 
Enough to seize a dozen such ? Hqucc ! after him 1 
Ulr, Baron, I do beseech you ! 

Strain I must be 

Obey’d. No words ! 

likfu Well, if it must be so — 

March, vassals ! I hn your leader, and will bring 
The rear up : a wise general never shouhi 
Expose his precious life — on which all rests. 

I like that article of war. 

[Exit Idknstein and Attendants. 
Stral. Cotne hither, 

Ulric ; what does that woman here.^ Oh I now 
I recognise her, ’t is the fttrangtr s wife 
Whom they name “ Werner.’’ 

Ulr. T is his name. 

StraL Indeed ! 

Is not your husband visible, fair darnc ? — 

Jos. Who seeks him ? 

StraL No one— for the present : but 

I fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself ^ 

Alone. 

Ulr. I Will retire with you. 

Jos, Not .so: 

You are the latest stranger, and o/nuoand 
All places here. 

(Aside to Ulric, as she ^(;oes out). O Ulri< have a. rare — 
Remember what depen is on a rash word 1 

Ulr. (to Josephine). Fear not ! — 

[Exit Josephine. 

StraL Ulric, I think that I may trust you ; 

You saved rny life — and acts I ke these beget 
UnljOiinded coufidcncc. 

Ulr. 


Say on. 
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SttaL Mysterious 

And long-engender’d circumstances (not 
To be now fulty entered on) have made 
This man obnoxious — perhaps fatal lo me. 

Ulr, Who? Gabor, the Hungarian ? 

StraL • • No — this Werner ” — 

With the false name and habit. 

How can this be? 

He IS the poorest of the poor — and yellow 
Sickness stts cavern’d in his hollow eye : 

The man is helpless. 

StraL He is — is no matter ; — 

But if he be the man I deem (and that 
He is so, all around us here — and much 
That is not here — confirm my apprehension), 

He must be made secure ere twelve hours further. 

Ulr, And what have I to do with this? 

StraL I Ve sent 

To Frankfort, to the governor, my friend, 

(I have the authority to do so by 
An order of the house i f Hrandenhurg), 

For a fit escort — but this curs.d flood 
I^rs all acces N and may do for sonic hours. 

[//r. It is abating. 

StraL That is well. 

(//r But how 

Ain 1 concernVI ? 

StraL As one w!u> did so much 

For me, you cannot be indifferent to 
That which of more imjiort to me than 
I'he life you rescued. — Keep your eye on tu'm / 

The man avoids me, knows I now know Iiim. — 
Watch him ! — as you would watch the wild boar when 
He makes against you m the hunter’s gap — 
lake Ifim he must be .speaiM. 

l//r. Why so? 

StraL He stands 

Between me and a brave inheritance ! 

Oh 1 could you see it! But you shall. 

I Ir. • I hope SO. 

StraL It is the richest of the rich Bohemia, 

Unscathed by scorching w*ar. It lies so near 
'i'hc strongest city, Prague, that fire and sword 
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Have skimm’d it lightly ; so that now, besides 
Its own exuberance, it bears double value 
Confronted with whole realms far and near 
Made deserts. 

Vlr. You describe it faithfully. 

Stral. Ay — could you see it, you would say so — but. 

As I have said, you shall. 

Ulr, I accept the omen. ^ 

Stral. Then claim a recompeisse from it and me, 

Such as both may make worthy your acceptance 
And services to me and mine for ever. 

Ulr. And this sole, sick, and miscnible wretch— 

This way-worn stranger — stands between you and 
Tiiis Paradise? — (.'^s .Adam tlid between 
The devil and his)— [yfr/i/i"]. 

Stral. He doth. 

Ulr. Hath he no right? 

Stral. Right I none. A disinherited prodigal. 

Who for these twenty years disgraced his lineage 
In all his acts — but chiefly by his marriage. 

And living amidst commerce-fetching burghers, 

And dabbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. 

Ulr. He has a wife, then? 

Stral. You ’d be sorry to 

Call such your mother. You i ave seen the woman 
He calls his wife. 

Ulr. Is she not so ? 

Stral. No more 

Than he 's your father : — an Italian girl. 

The daughter of a banish'd man, who lives 
On love and poverty with this same Werner. 

Ulr. They’re childlfss, then ? 

Stral. There is or was a bastard, 

Whom the old man — the grand.sire (as old age 
Is ever doting) took to warm his bosom. 

As it went chilly downward to the grave ; 

But the imp stands not in my path — he ha.s tied, 

No one knows whither ; ami if he h.id not, 

His claims alone were too contemjiiible 
To stand, — Why «lo ytm smile ? 

Ulr. At your vain fears ; 

A poor man almost in his grasj) — a chdd 
Of doubtful birth — can startle a grandee I 
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Stral. All ’s to be fear’d, where all is to be gain’d. 

Ulr, True ; and aught done to save or to obtain it. 

Stral. You'’vc harp’d the very string next to my heart 
I may depend upon you ? 

Ulr, ’T were too late 

To doufft it 

Stral, Let no foolish pity shake 
Yo^ir bosom (for the appearance of the man 
Is pitiful) — he is a wretch, as likely 
To have robb’d me as the fellow more suspected. 

Except that circumstance is less against him \ 

He being lodged far off, and in a chamber 
Without approach to mine ; and, to say truth, 

1 think too well of blood allied to mine, 

To deem he would descend to such an act : 

Besides, he was a soldier, and a brave one 
Once — though too rash. 

Ulr. And they, my lord, we know 

By our experience, never plunder till 
They knock the brains out first — which makes them heirs, 
Not thieves. The dead, who feel nought, can lose nothing, 
Nor e'er be robb’d : their spoils are a bequest — 

No more. 

Stral, Go to I you are a wag. But say 
1 may be sure you ’ll keep an eye on this roan, 

And let me know his slightest movement towards 
Concealment or escape ? 

Ulr, You may be sure 

You yourself could not watch him more than I 
Will be hi% sentinel. 

Stral. By this you make me 

Yours, and for ever. 

Ulr, Such is* my intention. [Exeunt. 

ACT III. 

Scene I . — A Hall in the same Palace, from whence the 
secret passage leads. 

Enter Wer.ner apd Gabor. 

Gab. Sir, I have told my tale: if it so please you 
To give me refuge for a few hours, well— 

If not, I ’ll try my fortune elsewhere. 
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Wer. How 

Can I, so wretched, give to Misery 
A shelter? — wanting such myself as much 

As e^er the hunted deer a covert 

Gak Or 

The wounded lion his cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay, 

And rip the hunter’s entrails. 

nw. Ah ! 

Gab. I care not 

If it be so, being mu< h disposed to do 
The same myself. But will you shelter me ? 

I am oppress’d like you — and poor like you — 
Disgraced 

ITer, {abruptly). Who told you that I was disgraced? 
Gab, No one ; nor did 1 say Vt?// were .so : with 
Your ix)verly my likene.s.s eiwled ; but 
I said / was so — and would add, with truth, 

As undeservedly as j-v//. 

IfVr. Again I 

As 11 


Gab, Or any other hor.est man. 

What the devil would you have? You don’t believe me 
Guilty of this ba.se theft ? 

Wtr, No, no- -I caniun. 

Gab. Why that 's my heart of hojiour ! yon young 
gallant — 

Your miserly intendanl and dense noble — 

All — all suspected me; and v\hy? because 
I am the worst clothed and Ica^t named ;?in<mgst them ; 
Although, were Momus’ lattice in your breast>, 

My soul might brook to ojxtr it more \v;tleiy 
Than theirs ; Imt thus it is — you poor ami helpless — 

Both still more than myself. 

IVer. 1 low knew you that ? 

Gab. Vou ’re right; I ask for shelter at the hand 
Which 1 call helpless ; if you now deny it, 

1 were well jxiid. But you, who seem to have proved 
The wholesome bitterness of hie, know well, 

By sympathy, that all 4he outspread gohi 
Of the New World the Hpaniani boasts alKjut, 

Could never tempt the man w'ho krfbws its worth 
Weigh’d at its [troper value in the balance, 
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Save in such guise (and there I grant its power, 

Because I feel it) as may leave no nightmare 
Upon his he^rt o’ nights, 

Wer. What do you mean ? 

Gab. Just what I say; I thought my speech was plain 
You ar^ no thief -nor !• — and, as true men, 

Should aid each other. 

IVer. It is a damn’d world, sir. 

Gab. So is the nearest of the two next, as 
The priests say (and no doubt they should know best), 
Therefore i ’ll stick by this — as being loth 
To suffer martyrdom, at least with such 
An epitaph as larceny upon my tomb. 

It is but a night’s lodging which I crave; 

To-morrow I will trv the waters, as 

'I’he duvr did, trusting that they have abated. 

IVer. .Abated ? Is there hope of that ? 

Gab. There was 

At noontide. 

IVcr. Then we may be safe. 

Gab. Am you 

In peril ? 

IVtr. Poverty is ever so. 

Gab. I'hat I know by long practice. Will you not 
Promise to make mine los? 

li\r. Your poverty? 

Gab, No — you do n’t look a leech for that disorder; 

1 meant my peril only : you Ve a roof, 

And I have none ; I merely sock a covert. 

IVer. Rightly ; for liow should such a wretch as I 
Ha\e gold ? 

Gab. Scarce honestly, to say the truth on ’t, 

Although I almost wish you nad the baron’s, 

Wer. Dare you insinuate? 

Otib. What? 

. /fV/*. Are you aware 

To whom you speak ? 

Gab. No ; and I am not used 

Greatly to care. {A noise heard xvitheut.) But hark : they 
come 1 

Her. Who come? 

Gab. The intlmdant and his man-hounds after me: 

I ’d face them— but it were in vain to expect 
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Justice at hands like theirs. Where shall I go ? 

But show me any place. I do assure you, 

If there be faith in man, I am most guiltless : 

Think if it were your own case I 

IVer. {aside). Oh, just God f 

Thy hell is not hereafter ! Am I dust still T / 

Gab. I see you Ve moved ; and it shows well in you : 
I may live to requite it. 

Wer. Are you not 

A spy of Stralenheim's ? 

Gab. Not I ! and if 

I were, what is there to espy in you ? 

Although, I recollect, his frequent question 
About you and your spouse might lead to some 
Suspicion ; but you best know — what — and why, 

I am his deadliest foe. 

Wer. You t 

Gab. After such 

A treatment for the service which in part 
I render’d him, I am his enemy: 

If you are not his friend, you will assist me. 

Wer. I will. 

Gab. But h*ow? 

Wer. {shomng the panel). There is .1 secret spring: 
Remember, I discover’d it by chance, 

And used it but for safety. 

Gab. Open it, 

And I will use it for the same. 

Wer. I found it. 

As I have said : it leads throir^h windin^t^ walls 
(So thick as to bear paths within their ribs, 

Yet lose no jot of strength or stau-liness), 

^ And hollow cells, an<^ obscure niches, to 
1 know' not whither; you must not advance: 

Give me your word. 

Gab. It is unnecessary : 

How should I make my way in ilarknc^s through 
A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings ? 

Wer. Yes^ but who knows to what place it may lead? 
/know not-^mark you I)— but who knows it might not 
Lead even into the chaml>er of your foe ? 

So strangely were contrived these galleries 
By our Teutonic fathers in old days» 
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• When man built less against the elements 
Than his next neighbour. You must not advance 
Beyond the twor first windings ; if you do 
(Albeit I never pass’d them), I ’ll not answer 
For what you may be led to. 

Gab. • • But I will. 

A thousand thanks I 

Wer. You ’ll find the spring more obvious 

On the other side ; and, when you would return, 

It yields to the least touch. 

Gab^ I ’ll in — farewell 1 

[Gabor ^ocs in by the secret fane!. 

Wer. {solus). What have I done ? Alas ! what had 
I done 

Before to make this fearful? Ixt it be 
Still some atonement that I save the man, 

W hose sacrifite had saved perhaps my own — 

They come ! to seek elsewhere \\ hat is before them I 

Enter Idenstein and Others. 

Iden. Is he not here? He must have vanish’d then 
Through the dim Gothic glass by pious aid 
Of pictuted saints upon the red and vellow 
Casements, through wluca the sunset streams like sunrise 
On long pearl-colour’d l cards and crimsoii crosses, 

^And gilded crosiers, and cross’d arms, and cowls, 

And helms, and twisted armour, and long swords, 

All the fanastic furniture of windows 
Dim with brave knights and holy hermits, whose 
Likeness andYame alike rest in some panes 
Of crystal, which each rattling wind proclaims 
As frail as any other life or glory? 

He *s gone, however, 

Wer^ Whom do you seek ? 

JtUn. A villain, 

Wer. Why need you come so far, tlien ? 

Iden. In the search 

Of him who robb’d the baron. 

IVer. Are you sure 

You have divined the man ? 

Iden. As sure as you 

Stand there ; but where ’s he gone ? 
vou II. X, 
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IVer. Who? 

Iden. He we sought. 

Wer. You see he is not here. 

Jden. And yet we traced him 

Up to this hall. Are you accomplices ? 

Or deal you in the black art? 

lyisr. I deal plainly, 

To many men the blackest 

/den. It may be 

I have a question or two for yourself 
Hereafter; but we must continue now 
Our search for t’ other. 

JVer. You had best begin 

Your inquisition now : I may not be 
So patient always. 

/den. I should like to know 

In good sooth, if you really are the man 
That Stralenheim’s in quest of. 

UW. Insolent 1 

Said you not that he was not here ? 

/den. Yes, t>ne; 

But there ’s another whom he tracks more keenly, 

And soon, it may be, with authority 

Both paramount to his and mine. But, come 1 

Bustle, my boys ! we are at fruit. 

[A.V.7 Idenstein and Attendanis. 
IVer. In «hat 

A maze f.ath my dim destiny involved me 1 
And one base sin hath done me less ill than 
The leaving undone one fat greater. Uown, 

Thou busy devil, rising iu my neart ! 

Thou art too late ! I ’ll nought to do with blood. 

Enter Ulric 

Ulr. I sought you, father. 

pyer. Is *t not d.ingcrous ? 

Ulr. No ; Stralenheim is ignorant of all 
Or any of the tics between us : more — 

He sends me here a spy u[>on your actuins, 

Deeming me wholly his, 

IVer. I cannot think it ; 

'I'is but a snare he winds about us both, 

To swoop the sire and son at once. 
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Ulr. I cannot 

Pause in each petty fear, and stumble at 
The doubts thafrise like briers in our path, 

But must break through them, as an unarms carle 
Would, though with naked limbs, were the wolf rustling 
In the samt: thicket where he hew'd for bread. 

Nets are for thrushes, eagles are not caught so ; 

W * '11 overfly or rend them. 

Wer. ShowmeAfw/ 

Ulr. Can you not guess ? 

Wer, I am not. 

Vlr. That is strange. 

Came the thought ne'er into yonr mind last night 1 
Wer, I understand you not. 

Ulr. Then we shall never 

More understand each other. But to change 
The topic 

Wer. You mean to pursue it, as 

*T is of our safety. 

Ulr Right ; I stand corrected. 

I see the subject now more clearly, and 
Our general situation in its bearings. 

The waters arc abating ; a few hours 

Will bring his suminonM myrmidons from Frankfort, 

When you will l)e a prisoner, perhaps worse, 

And 1 an outcast, bastardised by practice 
Of this same baron to make way for him. 

Wer And now your remedy ! 1 thou Jn to escape 
By means of this accursed gold ; but now 
I dare not use ^t, sliow it, scarce look on it. 

Methinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
For motto, not the mintage of tht^ state; 

And, for the sovereign's head, my own begirt 
With hissing suakes. which curl around my temples, 

And cr>’^to all beholders, 1 a villain 1 

Ulr^ You must not use it, at least now ; but lake 
This ring. [//<r gives Wkrner a jeu^L 

Wer A gem 1 It was my father’s I 
Ulr And 

As such is now your own. With ti\is you must 
Bribe the intendanl for his old caleche 
And horses to pursue your route at sunrise, 

Togcthei with my mother. 


L L a 
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W^r. And leave you, 

So lately found, in peril too? 

Ulr. Fear hothing 1 

The only fear were if we fled together, 

For that would make our tics be}ond all doubt 

The waters only lie in flodd between 

This burgh and Frankfort ; so far ’s in our favour. 

The route on to Bohemia, though encumber’d, 

Is not impassable ; and when you gain 
A few hours’ stait, the difliculties will be 
The same to your pursuers. Once beyond 
The Iron tier, and you ’re safe. 

Wer. My noble boy ! 

Ulr, Hush ! hush ! no transports : wc ’ll indulge in 
In Castle Siegendorf I Display no gold ! [them 

Show Idenstein the gem (I know the man, 

And have look'd through him) : it will answer thus 
A double piir]>(^se. Stralenheim lost \old — 

No jewel ; therefore it could pi t be his ; 

And then the man who was po^sest of this 
Can hardly be suspected of abstracting 
The baron’s coin, when he could thus convert 
This ring to more than Stralenheim has lost 
By his last night’.'j slumber, ik not over timid 
In your address, nor yet loo arrogant, 

And Idenstein will serve you. 

n\r, 1 will follow 

In all things your direction. 

Ulr. I would have 

Spared you the trouble; but had I a; j^ear’d 
To take an interest in y ui, and still more 
By dabbling with a jewel in your favour, 

All had been known at once. 

IVer, My guar<Han angel ! 

This overpays the past. But how wdt thou ' 

Fare in our absence ? 

<. Ulr, Stralenheim knows nothing 

Of me as aught of kindred wnh yourself. 

I will but wait a day or two w ith him 
To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my father 

Wtt\ To I VI It no more I 

U^r. I know not that ; but at 

The least we 'U meet again once more. 
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Wer. My boy ! 

My friend ! my^only child, and sole preserver 1 
Oh, do not hate me ! 

[//r. Hate my father ! 

Wer. ^ Ay, 

My father Elated me. Why not my son? 

U/r, Your father knew you not as I do. 

WeK Scorpions 

Are in thy words ! thou know me ? in this guise 
Thou canst not know me, I am not myself; 

Yet (hate me not)»I will be soon. 

C//r. rWwait/ 

In the mean time be sure that all a s 'n 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 

IVcK I see it, and I feel it; yet I feel 
I''uriher — that you despise me. 

UIk Wherefore should I? 

IVer. Must I repeat my humiliation ? 

Ulr, No I 

I Ve fathomed it and you. But let us talk 
Of this no more. Or if it must be ever, 

Not \'our error has redoubled all 

The present dith<'ultics of our house, 

At secret war with that of Straknheim : 

All Mrc have now 10 think of is to baffle 
^iiM, I have shown oru way, 

IVer. The only one, 

And I embrace it, as I ilid my son, 

Who show’d hifftse// A lathcBs safety in 
One day. • 

Uir, You shall Ije safe ; let that suffice. 

Would Slralenhcim’s apjKMfai.ce^n iiohemia 
Disturb your right, or mine, if once we were 
Admitted to our lands ? 

WtrT Assuredly, 

Situale as we arc now, althoug . the first 
Possessor might, as usual, j>rove ihc strongest, 
Kspec;ally the next in blood. 

C/lr. Blood! \ is 

A w^)rd of many meanings ; in tife veins, 

Anti out of them, it is a different thing — 

And so it should be, when the same in blood 
(As it is caird) are aliens to each other, 
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Like Theban brethren : when a part is bad, 

A few spilt ounces purify the rest. 

IFer. 1 do not apprehend you. 

Ulr. That may be — 

And should, perhaps — and yet but get ye ready ; 

You and my mother must away to-night. ' 

Here comes the intendant : sound him with the gem j 
'T will sink into his venal soul like lead 
Into the deep, and bring up slime and mud, 

And ooze too, from the bottom, as the lead doth 
With its greased understratum ; btit no less 
Will serve to warn our vessels through these shoals. 

The freight is rich, so heave the line in time ! 

Farewell ! I scarce have time, but yet your handy 
My father ! 

Wer. Let me embrace thee 1 

Vlr. We may be 

Observed : subdue your nature to the hour 1 
Keep off from me as from your foe ! 

Wer. Accursed 

Be he who is the stifling cause which smothers 
The best and sweetest feeling of our hearts ; 

At such an hour too I 

Ulr. Yes, curse — it will ease you ! 

Here is the intendant. 

Enter 1 den stein. 

Master Idenstein, 

How fare you in your purpose ? Have you caught 
The rogue? 

Men. No, faith ! 

Ulr. ^ Well there are plenty more : 

You may have better luck another chase. 

Wherfe is the baron ? 

Iden. Gone back to his chamber : 

And now I think on 't, asking after you 
With nobly-born impatience. 

Ulr. Your great men 

Must be answered on the instant, as the bound 
Of the stung steed replies unto the simr: 

T is well they 've horses, too ; for, if they had no^ 

I fear that men must draw tneir chariots, as 
They say kings did Sesostris. 
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Iden. Who was he? 

Ulr. An old Bohemian — an imperial gipsy. 

Iden. A gipsy or Bohemian, ’t is the same. 

For they pass by both names. And was he one? 

Ulr. I Ve heard so ; but I must take leave. Intendant, 
Your servant ! — Werner Werner slightly), if that be 

your name. 

Yours. {Exit Ulric. 

Iden, A well-spoken pretty-faced young man 1 
And prettily behaved 1 He knows his station, 

You see, sir : how«he gave to each his due 
Precedence I 

Wer. I perceived it, and applaud 

His just discernment and your own. 

Iden. That 's well— 

That ’s very well. You also know your place, too; 

And yet I don’t know that I know your place. 

Wer. (showing the rin^). AVould this assist your know- 
Iden. How !— What . 1 — Eh ? [ledge ? 

A jewel. 

Wer. ’T is your own on one condition. 

Iden. Mine 1 — Name it ! 

Wer. That hereafter you permit me 

At thrice its value to redeem it : ’t is 
A family ring. 

, Iden. A family I — yours / — a gem I 

I 'm breathless I 

Wer. You must also furnish me, 

An hour ere daybreak, with all means to quit 
This place. • 

Iden. But is it real ? Let me look on it ; 

Diamond, by all that ’s glorious [ 

Wer. Come, I ’ll trust you : 

You have guess’d, no doubt, that I was born above 
My pif sent seeming. 

Iden. I can’t say I did, 

Though this looks like it : this is the true breeding 
Of gentle blood ! 

Wer. I have important reasons 

For wishing to continue privily • 

My journey hence. 

Iden. So then you are the man 

Whom Stralenheim ’s in quest of? 
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IVgr. I am notj 

But being taken for him might conduct 
So mucli embarrassment to me just now, 

And to the baron’s self hereafter — ’t is 
To SI )aic both that I would avoid all bustle. 

/den. Be you the man or no, ’tis not my 'business; 
Besides, I never could obtain the half 
From this proud, niggardly noble, who would raise 
The country for some missing bits of coin, 

And never offer a precise reward — 

But this / — another look 1 , 

JVer. Gaze on it freely ; 

At day-dawn it is yours. 

Iden. ( h, thou sweet sparkler, 

Thou more tiian stone of the philosopher ! 

Thou touchstone of PhilO'^ophy herself! 

Thou bright eye of tlie Mine ! ihou loadstar of 

The Soul I the true magnetic Pole to which 

All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles ! 

Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth ! which, sitting 
High on the monarch’s diadem attractest 
More worship tiuin the majesty who sweats 
Beneath the crown which inake> his head ache, like 
Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it lustre I 
Shalt thou be mine ? I am, methinks, already 
A little king, a lucky alchymist I — 

A wise magician, who has bound the devil 
Without the forfeit of his soul. But come, 

Werner, or what else ? 

IVer, Call me Wernei; still ; 

You may yet know me by a loftier title. 

Iden. I do believe in thee ! thou art the spirit 
Of whom I long have^drcain’d in a low garb. — 

But corfie, I ’ll serve thee : thou shall be as free 
As air, despite the waters ; let us hence : ^ 

I ’ll show thee I am honest — (oh, thou jewel !) 

Thou shalt be furnish'd, Werner, with such means 
Of fliiht, that if thou wert a snail, not birds 
Should overtake thee. — Let me ga/e again ! 

I have a foster-brothw in the mart 

Of Hamburgh skill’d in precious stones. How many 

Carats may it weigh? — Come, Werner, I will wing thee. 

\Exiunt 
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Scene II. 

Stralenheim's Chamber. 

Straleniieim and Fritz. 

Fritz. All ’s ready, my good lord ! 

Stral. I am not sleepy, 

And yet I must to bed ; I fain would say 
To rest, but something heavy on my spirit, 

Too dull for wakefulness, too quick for slumber, 

Sits on me as a clbud along the sky, 

Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
*Twixt earth and heaven, like envy between man 
And man, an everlasting mist: — I will 
Unto my pillow. 

Fritz. May you rest there well ! 

Stral. I feel, and tear, I shall. 

Fritz. And wherefore fear? 

Stral. I know not why, and therelore do fear more, 

Because an undesoribable but ^tis 

All folly. Were the locks (as I desired) 

Changed, to-day, of this chamber ? for last night's 
Adventure makes it needful. 

Fritz. Certainly, 

> Acc iciing to your order, and beneath 
T'he inspection of m).self and the young Saxon 
Who saved your lile. I think they call him “ Ulric.” 

St nil. You think ! you supercilious slave ! what right 
Have you Xd^tax your memory, which should be 
Quick, proud, and happy to retain the name 
( )f him who saved your master, tas a litany 
Whose daily repetition marks your duty? — • 

Ciet h^nce ! You think^' indeed ! you, who stood still 

Howling and dripping on the bank, whilst I 

La)*dyin'T, and the stranger dash'd aside 

Tne roaring torrent, and restored me to 

'Fhank him — and despise you. “ You think and sanxe 

Can recollect his name ! 1 will not waste 

More words on you. Call me iJetimes. 

Fritz. Good night 1 

I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. \Tk€ scrne/loses. 
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Scene II L 
The Secret Passage. 

Gab. {solus). Four — 

Five — six hours have I counted, like the guard 
Of outposts on the never-merry clock ; 

That hollow tongue of time, which, even when 
It sounds for joy, takes something from enjoyment 
With every clang. ’T is a perpetual knoll, 

Though for a marriage feast it rings#: each stroke 
Peals for a hope the less ; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resurrection 
In the grave of Possession ; while the knell 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial echo 
To triple Time in the son’s ear. 

I’m cold — 

I ’m dark ; — I ’ve blown my fingers — number’d o’er 
And o’er my steps — and knock’d my head against 
Some fifty buttresses — and roused the rats 
And bats in general insurrection, till 
Their cursed pattering feet and whirling wings 
Leave me scaice hearing for another sound. 

A light ! it is at distance (if I can 
Measure in darkness distance) : but it blinks 
As through a crevice or a key-hole, in 
The inhibited direction : I must on, 

Nevertheless, from curiosity. 

A distant lamp-light is an incident 

In such a den as this. Pray heaven it lead me 

To nothing that may tempt me 1 Else — Heaven aid me 

To obtain or to escape it ! Shining still I 

Were it the star of Lucifer himself, 

Or he himself girt with its beams, I could 
Contain no longer. Softly: mighty well ! 

That corner ’s turn'd — so — ah ! no ; — right ! it draws 
Nearer. Here is a darksome angle — so, 

That 's weather'd. — Let me pause. — Suppose it leads 
Into some greater danger than that which 
I have escaped — no matter, 't is a new one ; 

And novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 

Wear more magnetic aspects : — 1 will on, 

And be it where it may — I have my dagger, 
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Which may protect me at a pinch. — Burn still. 

Thou little light ! Thou art my ij^nis fatuus ! 

My stationary* Will-o’-the-wisp! — So! so! 

He hears my invocation, and fails not. \The scene closes. 


Scene IV. — A Garden. 

E7iter Werner. 

Wer, I could not sleep — and now the hour ’s at hand ; 
All ’s ready. Id^nstein has kept his word; 

And, station’d in the outskirts of the town, 

Upon the forest’s edge, the vehicle 
Awaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
To pale in heaven ; and for the last time I 
Look on these horrible walls. Oh ! never, never 
Shall 1 forget them. Here I came most poor, 

But not dishonour’d : and I leave them with 
A stain, — if not upon my name, yet in 
My heart 1 — a never-dying canker-worm. 

Which all the coming splendour of the lands, 

And rights, and sovereignty of Siegendorf 
Can scarcely lull a moment. I must find 
Some means of restitution, which would ease 
My soul in part; but how without discovery?— 

It must be done, however ; and I ’ll pause 
Upon the method the first hour of safety. 

'I’he madness of my misery led to this 
Base infamy ; repentance must retrieve it: 

1 will have lyiught of Stralenheim’s upon 
My spirit, though he would grasp all of mine; 

I.ands, freedom, life, — and yetjiie sleeps as soundly, 
Perhaps, as infancy, wiih gorgeous curtains 
Spread fi r his canopy, o’er silken pillow’s, 

Suchms when Hark 1 what noise is that? Again I 

Thf branches shake ; and some loose stones have fallen 
From yonder terrace. 

[Ulric lea/^s down from the terrace. 

Ulric 1 ever welcome ! 

Thrice welcome now ! this filial — 

l/lr. Stop ! Before 

We approach, tell me 
Wer. 


Why look you so ? 
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mr. Do I 

Behold my father, or 

Wer. What? 

Ulr, An assassin ? 

Wer. Insane or insolent ! 

Ulr. - Reply, sir, as ’ 

You prize your life, or mine ! 

Wer. To wliat must I 

Answer ? 

U/r. Are you or are you not the assassin 
Of Stralenheim ? , 

IVer. I never was as yet 

The murderer of any man. What mean you ? 

Ulr. Did you not this night (as the night before) 
Retrace the secret passage ? Did you not 

Again revisit Stralenheim’s chamber ? and 

[Ulric pauses. 

Wer. Proceed. 

Ulr. Died he not by your hand ? 

Wer. Great God ! 

Ulr. You are innocent, then ! my father ’s innocent ! 
Embrace me ! Yes, — your tone — your look — yes, yes, — 
Yet say so. 

Wer. If I e’er, in heart or mind, 

Conceived deliberately such a thoug'.t, 

But ratlier strove to trample Ixick to hell 

Such thoughts — if e’er they glared a moment through 

The irritation of my oppiessed spirit — 

May heaven be shut for ever from my hopes, 

As from mine eyes ! 

Ulr. But Stralenheim is dead. 

Wer. ’T is horrible ! ’t is hideous, as ’t is hateful 1— 

But what have 1 to do with this ? 

Ulr. • No bolt 

Is forced ; no violence can be detected. 

Save on his body. Part of his own household 
Have been alarm’d ; but as the intendant is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mustering the police. His chamber has, 

Past doubt, been enter’d secretly. Excuse me. 

If nature 

Wer. Oh, my boy 1 what unknown woes 
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Of dark fatality, like clouds, are gathering 
Above our house ! 

Ulr, • My father ! I acquit you ! 

But will the world do so ? will even the judge. 

If- — But you must away this instant. 

Wer. • • No ! 

I ’ll face it. Who shall dare suspect me ? 

Ulr. Yet 

You had no guests — no visitors — no life 
Breathing around you, save my mother’s ? 

Wer. Ah 1 

The Hungarian f 

Ulr. He is gone 1 he disappear’d 

Ere sunset. 

Wer. No ; I hid him in that very 
Conceal’d and fatal gallery. 

Ulr. There I’ll find him. 

[Ulric is going. 

Wer. It is too late ; he had left the palace ere 
I quitted it. I found the secret panel 
Open, and the doors which lead from that hall 
Which masks it : I but thought he had snatch’d the silent 
And favourable moment to escape 
The myrmidons of idenstein, who were 
Dogging him yester-even. 

Ulr. You recloscd 

The panel ? 

Wer. Yes, and not without reproach 
(And inner trembling for the avoided peril) 

At his dull ^eedlessness, in leaving thus 
His sheltcrer’s asylum to the risk 
Of a discovery. 

Uh. You are sur«? you closed it? 

Wer. Certain. • 

Vir. That ’s well j but had been better, if 

Ypu ne’er had turn’d it to a den for — 

\He pauses. 

Wer. Thieves 1 

Thou woulilst say: I must bear it, and deserve it; 

But not . 

Ulr. No, father ; do not si>eak of this; 

This is no hpu.r to think of petty crimes, 
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But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 

Why would you shelter this man ? 

tVer. Could I shun it ? 

A man pursued by my chief foe ; disgraced 
For my own crime : a victim to my safety, 

Imploring a few hours’ concealment from 
The very wretch who was the cause he needed 
Such refuge. Had he been a wolf, I could not 
Have in such circumstances thrust him forth. 

Ulr. And like the wolf he hath repaid you. But 
It is too late to ponder thus : — you must 
Set out ere dawn. I will remain hete to 
Trace the murderer, if ’t is possible. 

Wer. But this my sudden flight will give the Moloch 
Suspicion : two new victims in the lieu 
Of one, if I remain. The fled Hungarian, 

Who seems the culprit, and 

Ulr. Who seems 1 Who else 

Can be so? 

Wer. Not I, though just now you doubted — 

You, my son! — doubted 

Ulr. And do you doubt of him 

The fugitive ? 

Wer. Boy ! since I fell into 

The abyss of crime (though not of such crime), I, 

Having seen the innocent oppress'd for rne, 

May doubt even of the guilty’s guilt. Your heart 
Is free, and quick with virtuous wrath to accuse 
Appearances ; and views a criminal 
In Innocence’s shadow, it may be. 

Because ’t is dusky. 

Ulr. And if I do so, 

What will mankind, wiio know you not, or knew 
But to oppress? You must not stand the hazard. 

Away ! — I ’ll make all easy. Idenstein 
Will for his own sake and his Jewel’s hold 
His peace — he also is a partner in 

Your flight — moreover 

Wer. Fly ! and leave my name 

Link’d with the Hungarian’s, or preferr’d as j)oorest, 

To bear tlie brand of blootished ? 

Ulr. Pshaw I leave anything 

Except our fathers’ sovereignty and castles, 
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For which you Ve so long panted, and in vain ! 

What name 1 You have no name, since that you bear 
Is feigned. 

Wer. Most true : but still I would not have it 
Engraved in crimson in men's memories, 

Though in this most obsqure abode of men 

Besides, the search 

Ulr. I will provide against 

Aught that can touch you. No one knows you here 
As heir of Siegendorf : if Idenstein 
Suspects, 't is but suspicion, and he is 
A fool : his folly %hall have such employment, 

Too, that the unknown Werner shall give way 
To nearer thoughts of self. 'I'he laws (if e'er 
l>aws reach'd this village) are all in abeyance 
With the late general war of thirty years, 

Or crush’d, or rising slowly from the dust, 

To which the march of armies trampled therm 
Stralenheim, although noble, is unheeded 
Here, save as such — without lands, influence, 

Save what hath perish'd with him. Few prolong 
A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 
O'er men, unless by relatives, whose interest 
Is roused : such is not here the case ; he died 
Alone, unknown, — a solitary grave, 

Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon 
^Is all he'll have, or wants. If /discover 
The assas'?in, 't will be well — if not, believe me, 

None else; though all the full-fed train ot menials 
May howl above his ashes (as they did 
Around him*in his danger on the Oder), 

Will no more stir a finger now than then. 

Hence 1 hence 1 I must not hear your answer. — Look I 
The stars are almost faded, and the grey 
Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 

You shall not answer : — Pardon me that I 
Am peremptory 1 't is your son that speaks, 

Your long-lost, late -found son. — Let 's call my mother I 
Softly and swiftly step, and leave the rest 
To me : I '11 answer for the event as far 
As regards and that is the chief ix)int, 

As my fiist duty, which shall be observed. 

Wc'll meet in Castle Si^endorf — once more 
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Our banners shall be glorious ! Think of that 
Alone, and leave all other thoughts to me, 

Whose youth may better battle with them — Hence f 
And may your age be happy ! — I will kiss 
My mother once more, then Heaven’s speed be with you 1 
Wer. This connsel 's safe —but is it honourable ? 

Ulr, To save a father is a child’s chief honour. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I . — A Gothic Hall in the Castle of Siegendor/, 
near Prague. 

Enter Eric and Henrick, Retainers of tlu Count. 

Eric. So, better times are come at last ; to these 
Old walls new masters and high wassail — both 
A long desideratum. 

Hen. Yes, for masters. 

It might be unto those who long for novelty, 

Though made by a new grave : but as for wassail, 
Methinks the old Count Siegendort maintain’d 
His feudal hospitality as higli 
As e’er another prince of the empire. 

Eric. Why 

For the mere cup and trencher, we no doubt 
Fared passing well ; but as for merriment 
And sport, without which salt and sauces season 
The cheer but scantily, our sizings were 
Even of the narrowest. 

Hen. The old count loved not 

The roar of revel ; are you sure that this docs ? 

Eric. As yet he hafn been courteous as he ’s bounteous, 
And we all love him. 

Hen. His reign is as yet 

Hardly a year o’erpast its honey moon. 

And the first year of sovereigns is bridal : 

Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind. 

Eric. .Pray heaven he keep the present I 

Then his brave son, Count Ulric, there ’s a knight 1 
Pity the wars are o’er 1 

Hen. Why so ? 
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Eric, Look on him 1 

And answer that yourself. 

Ben, • He 's very youthful, 

And strong and beautiful as a young tiger. 

Eric, That 's not a faithful vassal' s likeness. 

Hen, * But 

Perhaps a true one. 

Eric, Pity, as I said, 

The wars are over : in the hall, who like 
Count Ulric for a well-supported pride, 

Which awes, but yet offends not ? in the field, 

Who like him with his spear in hand, when, gnashing 

His tusks, and ripping up from right to left 

The howling hounds, the boar makes for the thicket? 

Who backs a horse, or bears a hawk, or wears 
A sword like him? Whose plume nods knightlier? 

Hen, No one's, I grant you. Do not fear, if war 
Be long in coming, he is of that kind 
Will make it for himself, if he hath not 
Already done as much. 

Eric, What do you mean ? 

Hen, You can't deny his train of followers 
(But few our native fellow-vassals born 
On the domain) are such a sort of knaves 
As [Pauses, 

Eric, What? 

Ben, The war (you love so much) leaves living. 

Like other parents, she spoils her worst children. 

Eric, Nonsense ! they arc all brave iron-visaged fellows, 
Such as old Tilly loved. 

Ben, And who loved Tilly ? 

Ask that at Magdebourg — orfor^that matter 
Wallenstein either ; — they are gone to 

Eric, ReSt I 

But what beyond 't is not ours to pronounce. 

Ifen, I wish they had left us something of their rest : 
The country (nominally now at peace) 

Is over-run with — God knows who : they fly 
By night, and disappear with sunrise ; but 
Leave us no less desolation, naj^ even more, 

Than the most open warfare. 

Eric. But Count Ulric— 

What has all this to do with him ? 

YOU II. 


M M 
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lien. With him! 

He might prevent it. As you say he ’s fond 

Of war, why makes he it not on tliosd marauders ? 

Eric. You ’d better ask himself. 

Hen. I would as soon 

Ask the young lion why her laps not milk. *" 

Eric. And here he comes 1 

Hen. The devil ! you ’ll hold your tongue ? 

Eric. Why do you turn so pale ? 

Hen. 'T is nothing — but 

Be silent 

Eric. I will, upon what you have said. 

Hen. I assure you I meant nothing, — a mere sport 
Of words, no more ; besides, had it been otherwise, 

He is to espouse the gentle Baroness 
Ida of Stralenheim, tlie late baron’s heiress ; 

And she, no doubt, will soften whatsoever 
Of fierceness the late long intestine wars 
H.ave given all natures, and most unto those 
Who were born in them, and bred up upon 
The knees of Homicide; sprinkled, as it were. 

With blood even at their baptism. Prithee, peace 
On all that 1 have said ! 

Enter Ulric and Rodolph. 

Good morrow, Count. 

Ulr. Good morrow, worthy Henrick. Eric^ is 
All ready for the chase ? 

Eric. The dogs are order’d 

Down to the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks promising. 

Shall I call forth yollr excellency’s suite ? 

What 'courser will you please to mount? 

Ulr. The dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric. I fear he scarcely has recover’d 
The toils of Monday : ’t was a noble chase : 

You si>ear’d four with your own hand. 

Ulr. , True, good Eric j 

I had forgotten — let it be the grey, then. 

Old Ziska : he has not been out this fortnight 

Eric. He shall be straight caparison’d. How many 
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Of your immediate retainers shall 
Escort you ? 

Ulr, r leave that to Weilburgh, our 

Master of the horse. \Exit Eric. 

Rodolph 1 

Rod. • My lord ! 

Ulr. The news 

Is awkward from the [Rodolph points to Hen rick. 

How now, Henrick ? why 

Loiter you here ? 

Hen. ^For your commands, my lord. 

Ulr. Go to my father, and present my duty, 

And learn if he would aught with me before 
I mount. \Exit Henrick. 

Rodolph, our friends have had a check 
Upon the frontiers of Franconia, and 
*T is rumour'd that the column sent against them 
Is to be strengthen'd. I must join them soon. 

Rod. Best wait for further and more sure advices. 

Ulr. I mean it — and indeed it could not well 
Have fallen out at a time more opposite 
To all my plans. 

Rod. It will be difficult 

To excuse your absence to the count your father. 

Ulr. Yes, but the unsettled state of our domain 
In high Silesia will permit and cover 
^ly journey. In the mean time, when we are 
Engaged in the chase, draw off the eighty men 
Whom Wolffe leads — keep the forests on your route; 

You know it veil ? 

Rod. As well as on that night 

When we 

Ulr. We wdll not spcak*of that until 
We can repeat the same with like success : 

And ^len you 've join’d, give Rosenberg this letter. 

, [Gives a letter. 

Add further, that I have sent this slight addition 
To our force with you and Wolflfe, as herald of 
My coming, though I could but spare them ill 
At this time, as my father loves to keep 
Full numbers of retainers round the castle, 

Until this marriage, and its feasts and fooleries, 

Are rung out with its peal of nuptial nonsense. 


XI M 2 
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Rod. I thought you loved the lady Ida? 

Ulr. . Why, 

I do so — but it follows not from that 
I would bind in my youth and glorious years, 

So brief and burning, with, a lady’s zone, . 

Although 't were that of Venus : — but I love her, 

As woman should be loved, fairly and solely. 

Rod. And constantly? 

Ulr. I think so j for I love 

Nought else. — But I have not the time to pause 
Upon these gewgaws of the heart. ' Great things 
We have to do ere long. Speed I speed ! good Rodolph I 

Rod. On my return, however, I shall find 
The Baroness Ida lost in Countess Siegendorf ? 

Ulr, Perhaps my father wishes it ; and sooth 
'T is no bad policy : this union with 
The last bud of the rival branch at once 
Unites the future and destroys the past 

Rod. Adieu. 

Ulr. Yet hold — we ’d better keep together 

Until the chase begins ; then draw thou off. 

And do as I have said. 

Rod. I will. But to 

Return — 't was a most kind act in the count 
Your father to send up to Konigsberg 
For this fair orphan of the baron, and 
To hail her as his daughter. 

Ulr. Wondrous kind 1 

Especially as little kindness till 
Then grew between them. 

Rod. The late baron died 

Of a fever, did he net? 

Ulr^ How should I know ? 

Rod. I have heard it whisper’d there was something 
About his death — and even the place of it [strange 

Is scarcely known. 

Ulr. Some obscure village on 

The Saxon or Silesian frontier. 

Rod. ^ He 

Has left no testament — no farewell words? 

Ulr. I am neither confessor nor notary. 

So cannot say. 

Rod. 


Ah I here ’s the lady Ida. 
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Enter Ida Stralenheim. 

• 

Ulr . You are early, my sweet cousin ! 

Ida. Not too early, 

Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 

Why do you call me “ 'cousin ” t 

Ulr, {smiling). Are we not so ? 

Ida. Yes, but I do not like the name ; methinks 
It sounds so cold, as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree, and only weigh’d our blood. 

Ulr. {starting).* Blood I 

Ida, Why does yours start from your cheeks ? 

Ulr. Ay I doth it? 

Ida, It doth — but no I it rushes like a torrent 
Even to your brow again. 

Ulr. {recovering himself). And if it fled, 

It only was because your presence sent it 

Back to my heart, which beats for you, sweet cousin 1 

Ida. “Cousin" again. 

Ulr. Nay, then, I ’ll call you sister. 

Ida. I like that name still worse. — Would we had ne’er 
Been aught of kindred ! 

Ulr. {gloomily). Would we never had 1 

Ida. Oh, heavens ! and can you wish that ! 

Ulr. Dearest Ida 1 

'tlid 1 not echo your own wish ? 

Ida. Yes, Ulric, 

But then I wish’d it not with such a glance. 

And scarce knew what I said : but let me be 
Sister or cousin, what you will, so that 
I still to you am something. 

Ulr. You shall be 

All— all 

Ida^ And you to me arc so already ; 

But I can wait. 

Ulr. Dear Ida 1 

Ida. Call me Ida, 

Your Ida, for I would be youts, none else’s — 

Indeed, I ’ve none else left, sincQ my poor father — 

pauses. 

Ulr. You have mine — you have me. 

Ida. Dear Ulric, how I wfi!i 
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My father could but view my happiness, 

Which wants but this ! 

Ulr. Indeed I 

Ida. You would have loved him, 

He you ; for the brave ever love each other, : 

His manner was a little cold, his spirit 
Proud (as is birth’s prerogative) ; but under 

This grave exterior Would you had known each 

other 1 

Had such as you been near him on his journey, 

He had not died without a friend to soothe 
His last and lonely moments. 

Ulr. Who says thatl 

Ida. What? 

Ulr. That he died alone. 

Ida. The general rumour, 

And disappearance of his servants, who 
Have ne’er return’d : that fever w'as most deadly 
Which swept them all away. 

Ulr. If they were near him, 

He could not die neglected or alone. 

Ida. Alas ! what is a menial to a death-bed. 

When the dim eye rolls vainly round for what 
It loves ? — They say he died of a fever. 

Ulr. Say/ 

It was so. 

Ida. I sometimes dream otherwise. 

Ulr. All dreams are false. 

Ida. And yet I sec him as 

I see you. 

Ulr. Where/ 

Ida. ^n sleep — I .see him lie 

Pale, bleeding, and a man with a raised knife 
Beside him. 

Ulr. But you do not see his face I 

Ida. {Jooking at him). No 1 Oh, my God ! you t 
Ulr. Why do you ask ? 

Ida. Because you look as if you saw a murderer 1 
Ulr. {agitatedly). Ida, this is mere childishness ; your 
weakness * 

Infects me, to my shame : but as all feelings 
Of yours are common to me, it aflccts me. 

Prithee, sweet child, change 
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Ida. Child, indeed ! I have 

Full fifteen summers ! \A bugle sounds. 

Rod. * Hark, my lord, the bugle ! 

Ida. (peevishly to Rodolph). Why need you tell him 
that ? Can he not hear it 
Without *your echo ? . * 

Rod. Pardon me, fair baroness ! 

Ida. I will not pardon you, unless you earn it 
By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Ulric from the chase to-day. 

Rod. • You will no^ 

Lady, need aid of mine. 

Ulr. I must not now 

Forego it. 

Ida. But you shall ! 

Ulr. Shall I 

Ida. Yes, or be 

No true knight. — Come, dear Ulric ! yield to me 
In this, for this one day : the day looks heavy. 

And you are turn’d so pale and ill. 

Ulr. You jest. 

Ida. Indeed I do not : — ask of Rodolpk 

Rod. Truly, 

My lord, within this quarter of an hour 

You have changed more than e’er I saw you change 

In years. 

Ulr. ’T is nothing j but if ’t were, the air 
Would soon restore me. I ’m the true chameleon. 

And live but on the atmosphere ; your feasts 
In castle halls, and social banquets, nurse not 
My spirit — I ’m a forester and b'eather 
Of the steep mountain-tops, wh^re I love all 
The eagle loves. 

Ida. Except his prey, I hope. 

Ult". Sweet Ida, wish me a fair chase, and I 
Will bring you six boars’ heads for trophies home. 

Ida. And will you not stay, then ? You shall not go I 
Come I I will sing to you. 

Ulr. Ida, you scarcely 

Will make a soldier’s wife. • 

Ida. 1 do not wish 

To be so ; for I trust these wars are over, 

And you will live in peace on your domains. 
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Enter Werner as Count Siegendorf. 

Ulr. My father, I salute you, and it' grieves me 
With such brief greeting. — ^You have heard our bugle j 
The vassals wait. 

Sieg. So let them.— You forget' 

To-morrow is the appointed festival 

In Prague for peace restored. You are apt to follow 

The chase with such an ardour as will scarce 

Permit you to return to-day, or if 

Return'd, too much fatigued to join ^o*morrow 

The nobles in our marshalled ranks. 

Ulr. You, count, 

Will well supply the place of both — I am not 
A lover of these pageantries. 

SUg, No, Ulric 

It were not well that you alone of all 
Our young nobility 

Ida, And far the noblest 

In aspect and demeanour. 

Sieg. {to Ida), True, dear child, 

Though somewhat frankly said for a fair damsel.— • 

But, Ulric, recollect too our position, 

So lately reinstated in our honours. 

Believe me, 't would be mark'd in any house, 

But most in ours, that one should be found wanting 
At such a time and place. Besides, the Heaven 
Which gave us back our own, in the same moment 
It spread its peace o’er all, hath double claims 
On us for thanksgiving : first, for our coi;ntry ; 

And next, that we are here to share its blessings. 

Ulr. (aside). Devout, too I Well, sir, I obey at once. 
(T/ien aloud to a Se^nmnt). Ludwig, dismiss the train 
without J [Exit Ludwig. 

Ida. And so 

You yield at once to him what I for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Sieg. (smiling. You are not jealous 

Of me, I trust, my pretty rebel 1 who 
Would sanction disobedience against all 
Except thyself? but fear not ; thou shalt rule him 
Hereafter with a fonder sway and firmer. 

Ida. Hut I should like to govern notv. 

Sieg. You shaU| 
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Your harp^ which by the way awaits you with 
The countess in her chamber. She complains 
That you are ar sad truant to your music : 

She attends you. 

Ida, Then good morrow, my kind kinsmen ! 

Ulric, yoh ’ll come and hear me ? 

Ulr, * By-and-by. 

Ida. Be sure I ’ll sound it better than your bugles; 
Then pray you be ns punctual to its notes : 

I 'll play you King GusUvus’ march. 

Ulr, And why not 

Old Tilly’s? 

Ida, Not that monster’s ! I should think 

My harp-strings ran with groans, and not with music, 
Could aught of his sound on it : — but come quickly ; 

Your mother will be eager to receive you. \Exit 

Sieg, Ulric, I wisli to speak with you alone. 

Ulr, My time ’s your vassal. — 

{Aside io Rodolph). Rodolph, hence ! and do 
As I directed ; and by his best speed 
And readiest means let Rosenberg reply. 

Rod, Count Siegendorf, command you aught? I'm 
Upon a journey past the frontier. [bound 

Sieg, {starts). Ah I — 

Where! on frontier? 

Rod, The Silesian, on 

>My way — {aside to Ulric). — Where shall I say? 

Ulr, {aside io Rodolph). To Hamburgh. 

{Aside to himself). That 
Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on 
His further inquisition. 

Rod, Count, to Hamburgh. 

Sieg, {agitated), Hamburgh !* No, I have nought to do 
Am aught connected with that city. Then • [there, nor 
God speed you 1 

Rod. Fare ye well. Count Siegendorf! 

\£xil Rodolph. 

Sieg, Ulric, this man, who has just departed, is 
One of those strange companions whom I fain 
Would reason with you on. • 

Ulr. My lord, he is 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 
In Saxony. 

Sieg. J talk not of his birth, 
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But of his bearing. Men speak lightly of him. 

Ulr. So they will do of most men. Even the monarch 
Is not fenced from his chamberlain’s slander, or 
The sneer of the last courtier whom he has made 
Great and ungrateful. 

Sieg. If I must be plain, 

The world speaks more than lightly of this Rodolph : 
They say he ’s leagued with the “ black bands ” who still 
Ravage the frontier. 

Ulr. And will you believe 

The world ? 

Sieg. In this case — yes. 

Ulr. In any case, 

I thought you knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentence. 

Sieg. Son 1 

I understand you : you refer to bat 

My destiny has so involved about me 

Her spider web, that I can only flutter 

Like the poor fly, but break it not. Take heed, 

Ulric ; you 've seen to what the passions led me ; 

Twenty long years of misery and famine 
Quench’d them not — twenty thousand more, perchance, 
Hereafter (or even here in moments which 
Might date for years, did Anguish make the dial) 

May not obliterate or expiate 
The madness and dishonour of an instant 
Ulric, be warn’d by a father ! — I was not 
By mine, and you behold me ! 

Ulr. I behold 

The prosperous and beloved Siegendorf, 

Lord of a prince’s appanage, and honour’d 
By those he rules and*those he ranks with. 

Sieg. * Ah I 

Why wilt thou call me prosperous, while I fear • 

For thee ? Beloved, when thou lovest me not t 
All hearts but one may beat in kindness for me— 

But if my son’s is cold ! 

Ulr. Who dare say that? 

Sieg. None else but I, who see it— feel it — keener 
Than would your adversary, who dared say so, 

Your sabre in his heart 1 But mine survives 
The wound. 
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C/lr. You err. My nature is not given 
To outward fondling ; how should it be so, 

After twelve ySars’ divorcement from my parents ? 

A <!,’■• And did not I too pass those twelve torn years 
In a iik^ absence? But ’t is vain to urge you — 
Nature was never calCd Back by remonstrance. 

I.et ’s change the theme. I wish you to consider 
That these young violent nobles of high name. 

But dark deeds (ay, the darkest, if all Rumour 
Reports be true), with whom thou consoriest. 

Will lead thee — »— 

Vlr. {impatienily). I ’ll be led by no man. 

Sieg. Nor 

Be leader of such, I would hope : at once 
To wean thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, I have thought it well 
That thou sliouldst wed the lady Ida — more 
As thou appear’st to love her, 

Ulr. I have said 

I will obey your orders, were they to 
Unite with Hecate — can a son say more? 

Sieg. He says too much in saying this. It is not 
The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood. 

Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 

Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men's happiness, 

'■^For Glory’s pillow is but restless, if 
l^ove lay not down his cheek there) ; some strong bias, 
.Some master Bend, is in thy seivice, to 
Misrule the mortal who believes him slave, 

.And makes his every thought subservient ; else 
Thou’dst say at once — “I lov^ young Ida, and 
Will wed her;” or, “I love her not, and all 
The po'vers of earth shall never make me.”— -So 
WouW I have answer’d. 

TJlr. Sir, you wed for love, 

Sieg. I did, and it has been my only refuge 
In many miseries. 

Ulr. Which miseries 

Had never been but for this low-match. 

Sieg. Still 

Against your age and nature ! Who at twenty 
E’er answer’d thus till now ? 
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Ulr. Did you not warn me 

Against your own example ? 

Sieg. Boyish sof)hist I 

In a word, do you love, or love not, Ida ? 

Ulr. What matters it, if I am ready to 
Obey you in espousing her?' , 

Sieg. As far 

As you feel, nothing, but all life for her. 

She ’s young — ^all-beautiful — adores you — is 
Endow’d with qualities to give happiness, 

Such as rounds common life into a d.'-eam 
Of something which your poets cannot paint, 

And (if it were not wisdom to love virtue) 

For which Philosophy might barter Wisdom ; 

And giving so much happiness, deserves 
A little in return. I would not have her 
Break her heart for a man who has none to break ; 

Or wither on her stalk like some pale rose 
Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale, 

According to the Orient tale. She is 

Ulr. The daughter of dead Stralenheim, your foe; 

I ’ll wed her, ne’ertheless ; though, to say truth, 

Just now I am not violently transported 
In favour of such unions. 

Sieg. But she loves you. 

Ulr. And I love her, and therefore would think twice. 

Sies;. Alas 1 Love never did so. 

Ulr. Then ’t is time 

He should begin, and take the bandage from 
His eyes, and look before he leaps ; till now 
He hath ta’en a jump i’ the dark. 

Sieg. ^ But you consent? 

Ulr. I did, and do. 

Sieg. ' Then fix the day. 

Ulr. ’T is usual, 

And certes courteous, to leave that to the lady. 

Sieg. I will engage for her. 

Ulr. So will not I, 

For any woman : and as what I fix, 

I fain would see unshaken, when she gives 
Her answer I ’ll give mine. 

Sieg. But 't is your office 

To woo. 
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Ulr. Count, ’t is a marriage of -your making, 

So be it of your wooing ; but to please you, 

I will now pay* my duty to my mother. 

With whom, you know, the lady Ida is. — 

What would you have? You have forbid my stirring 
For maiTly sports beyond the castle walls. 

And I obey ; you bid* me turn a chamberer, 

To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting-needles. 

And list to songs and tunes, and watch for smiles, 

And smile at pretty prattle, and look into 
The eyes of feminine, as though they were 
The stars receding early to our wish 
Upon the dawn of a world-winning battle — 

What can a son or man do more? {Exit Ulric. 

Sieg. {solus). Too much ! — 

Too much of duty, and too little love ! 

He pays me in the coin he owes me not ; 

For such hath been my wayward fate, I could not 
Fulfil a parent’s <luties by his side 
I'ill now j but love he owes me, for my thoughts 
Ne'er left him, nor my eyes long’d without tears 
To see my child again, and now I ’ve found him I 
But how — obedient, but with coldness ; duteous 
In my sight, but with carelessness ; mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much given to long absence, 

And where — none know — in league with the most riotous 
'\Of our young nobles ; though, to do him justice, 

He never stoops doivn to their vulgar pleasures ; 

Yet there 's some tie between them which I cannot 
Unravel, 'fhey look up to him — consult him — 

Throng round him as a leader ; but with me 
He hath no confidence ! Ah 1 can I hope it 
After — what 1 doth my father’:# curse descend 
Even to my child ? Or is the Hungarian near, 

To ahed more blood ? or — Oh ! if it should be I 
Spirit of Stralenheim, dost thou walk these walls 
To wither him and his — who, though they slew not, 
Unlatch’d the door of death for thee ? ’T was not 
Our fault, nor is our sin : thou wert our foe, 

And yet I spared thee when nyr own destruction 
Slept with thee, to awake with thine awakening 1 
And only took — ^Accursed gold I thou liest 
Like poison in my hands ; 1 dare not use thee. 
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Nor part from thee ; thou earnest in such a guise, 
Methinks thou wouldst contaminate all hands 
Like mine. Yet I have done, to atone for thee, 
Thou villainous gold ! and thy dead master’s doom, 
Though he died not by me or mine, as much 
As if he were my brother 1 I have ta’en ' 

His orphan Ida — cherish’d her as one 
Who will be mine. 


JSnUr an Attendant. 

Aiten. The abbot, if it please 

Your excellency, whom you sent forj waits 
Upon you. \jExit Attend.'vnt. 

Enter the Prior Albert, 

Prior. Peace be with these walls, and all 
Within them I 

Sieg. Welcome, welcome, holy father ! 

And may thy pra>er be heard 1 — all men have need 
Of such, and I 

Prior. Have the first claim to all 

The prayers of our community. Our convent. 

Erected by your ancestors, is still 
Protected by their children. 

Sieg. Yes, good father ; 

Continue daily orisons for us 

In these dim days of heresies and blood, 

Though the schismatic Swede, Gustavus, is 
Gone home. 

Prior. To the endless home of unbelievers, 

Where there is everlasting wail and woe,' 

Gnashing of teeth, and tears of blood, and fire 
Eternal, and the worn, which dieth not ! 

Sieg. True, father : and to avert those pangs from one. 
Who, though of our most faultless holy (’hurch,. 

Yet died without its last and dearest offices. 

Which smooth the soul through purgatorial pains 
I have to offer humbly this donation 
In masses for his spirit. 

[SiEOENDORF offers the gold which he had taken from 
Stralenheim? 

Prior. Count, if I 

Receive it, ’t is because I know too well 
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Refusal would offend you. Be assured 
The largess shall be only dealt in alms, 

And every mass no less sung for the dead. 

Our house needs no donations, thanks to yours. 

Which has of old endow’d it ; but from you 
And yours in all meet things ’t is fit we obey. 

For whom shall mass be said? 

Steg. (^faltering). For — for — the dead. 

Prior. His name? 

Sieg. ’T is from a soul, and not a name, 

I would avert perdition. 

Prior. I meant not 

To pry into your secret. We will pray 
For one unknowm, the same as for the proudest. 

Sieg. Secret ! I have none : but, father, he who 's gone 
Might have one ; or, in short, he (lid bequeath — 

No, not bequeath — but I bestow this sura 
For pious purposes. 

Prior. A proper deed 

In the behalf of our departed friends. 

Sieg. But he who ’s gone was not my friend, but foe, 
The deadliest and the stanchest. 

Prior. Better still ! 

To employ our means to obtain heaven for the souls 
Of our dead enemies is worthy those 
Who can forgive them living. 

% Sieg. But I did not 

Forgive this man. I loathed him to the last, 

As he did me. I do not love him now, 

But— — , 

Prior. Best of all ! for this is pure religion : 

You fain would rescue him you hate from hell — 

An evangelical compassion — with 
Your own gold too I 

SUg. Father, ’t is not my gold. 

Prior. Whose then ? You said it was no legacy. 

^ieg. No matter whose — of this be sure, that he 
Who own’d it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your altars : 

T is yours, or theirs. , 

Prior. Is there no blood upon it ? 

Sieg. No ; but there ’s worse than blood — eternal 
shame 1 
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Prior. Did he who own’d it die in his bed t 

Sieg. Alas I 

He did. 

Prior. Son I you relapse into revenge, 

If you regret your enemy’s bloodless death. 

^eg. His death was fathomlessly deep in 'olood. 

Prior. You said he died in his bed, not battle. 

Sieg. He 

Died, I scarce know — but — he was stabb’d i’ the dark. 
And now you have it — perish’d on his pillow 
By a cut-tliroat ! — Ay ! — you may lopk upon me ! 

/am Tiot the man. I ’ll meet your eye on that point. 

As I can one day God’s. 

Prior. Nor did he die 

By means, or men, or instrument of yours? 

Sieg No ! by the God who sees and strikes ! 

Prior. Nor know you 

Who slew him ? 

Sieg. I could only guess at one, 

And he to me a stranger, unconnected. 

As unemploy’d. Except by one day’s knowledge, 

I never saw the man who was suspected. 

Prior. Then you are free from guilt. 

Sieg. {eagerly). Oh ! am I ? — say I 

Prior. You have said so, and know best. 

Sieg. Father 1 I have spoken 

The truth, and nought but truth, if not the whole; 

Yet say I am not guilty ! for the blood 
Of this man weighs on me, as if I shed it, 

Though, by the Power who abhorreth h^man blood, 

I did not ! — nay, once spared it, when I might 
And could — ay, perhaps, should (if our self-safety 
Be e’er excusable in such defences 
Against 'the attacks of over-potent foes) : 

But pray for him, for me, and all my house; 

For, as I said, though I be innocent, 

I know not why, a like remorse is on me, , 

As if he had fallen by me or mine. Pray for me, 

Father 1 I have pray'd myself in vain. 

Prior. I will 

Be comforted ! You are innocent, and should 
Be calm as innocence. 

Sieg. But calmness is not 
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Always the attribute of innocence. 

‘ I feel it is not. 

Prior. ^ But it will be so, 

When the mind* gathers up its truth within it 
Remember the great festival to-morrow, 

In which^you rank amidst our chiefest nobles, 

As well as your brave son*; and smooth your aspect, 

Nor in the general orison of thanks 
For bloodshed stopt, let blood you shed not rise 
A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to be 
Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 
Such things, and leave remorse unto the guilty. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. — A lar^e and 7tiagnificent Gothic Hall in the Castle 
0/ Siigendorf^ decorated with Trophies, Banners^ and Arms 
of that Jamily. 

Arnheim Meistfr, Aiten ants of 

SlEGENDORF. 

Arn. Be quick ! the count will soon return ; the ladies 
Already are at the portal. Have you sent 
The messengers in search of him he seeks for ? 

Meis. I have, in all directions, over Prague, 

As far as the man’s dress and figure could 
By your description track him. The devil take 
These revels and proc essions ! All the pleasure 
(If such there be) must fall to the spectators. 

I ’m sure none doth to us who make the show. 

Arn. Go to ! my lady countess comes. 

Meis. I 'd rather 

Ride a day’s hunting on an outworn jade, 

Than follow in the train of a great man, 

In the*se dull pageant ties. 

Arn. Begone ! and rail 

Within. [Exeunt 

Enter the Countess Josephine Siegendorf and Ida 

STRAL^NHEIM. 

Jos, Well, Heaven be praised ! the show is over. 

Ida. How can you say so? Never have I dreamt 
. VOL. II. N N 
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Of aught so beautiful The flowers, the boughs 
The banners, and the nobles, and the knights. 

The gems, the robes, the plumes, the happy faces, 

The coursers, and the incense, and the sun 
Streaming through the stain’d windows, even the totnbs, 
Which look’d so calm, and the celestial hymns. 

Which seem’d as if they rather 'came from heaven 
Than mounted there. The bursting organ’s peal 
Rolling on high like an harmonious thunder j 
The white robes and the lifted eyes ; the world 
At peace ! and all at peace with one another ! 

Oh, my sweet mother ! [Etubracing Josephine. 

Jos. My beloved child ! 

For such, I trust, thou shalt be shortly. 

Ida. Oh I 

I am so already. Feel how my heart beats ! 

Jos. It does, my love ; and never may it throb 
With aught more bitter. 

Ida. Never shall it do so 1 

How should it? What should make us grieve? I hate 
To hear of sorrow : how can we be sad. 

Who love each other so entirely ? You, 

The count, and Ulric, and your daughter Ida. 

Jos. Poor child 1 

Ida. Do you pity me ? 

Jos. No : I but envy, 

And that in sorrow, not in the world’s sense 
Of the universal vice, if one vice be / 

More general than another. 

Ida. I ’ll not hear 

A word against a world which still contains 
You and my Ulric. Did you ever see 
Aught like him ? Hew he tower’d amongst them all ! 
How all eyes follow’d h'm ! The flowers fell faster — 
Rain’d from each lattice at his feet, methought 
Than before all the rest ; and where he trod 
I dare be sworn that they grow still, nor e’er 
Will wither. 

Jos. You will spoil him, little flatterer, 

If he should hear you. 

Ida. But he never will 

Idare not say so much to him — I fear him. 

Jos. Why so ? he loves you well 
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Ida. But I can never 

Shape my thoughts o/h\m into words to him ; 

Besides, he sometimes frightens me. 

Jos. How so ? 

Ida. A cloud comes o'er his blue eyes suddenly, 

Yet he sftys nothing. 

Jos. * It is nothing : all men, 

Especially in these dark troublous times, 

Have much to think of. 

Ida, But I cannot think 

Of aught save him. 

Jos. * Yet there are other men. 

In the world's eye, as goodly. There 's, for instance, 
The young Count Waldorf, who scarce once withdrew 
His eyes from yours to-day. 

Ida I did not see him, 

But Ulric. Did you not see at the moment 
When all knelt, and I wept ? and yet niethought, 

Through my last tears, though they were thick and warm, 
I saw him smiling on me. 

Jos. I could not 

See aught save heaven, to which my eyes were raised. 
Together with the people's. 

Ida, I thought too 

Of heaven, although I look'd on Ulric. 

Jos. Com^ 

Let us retire ! they will be here anon 
Expectant of the banquet. We will lay 
Aside these nodding plumes and dragging trains. 

Ida, And, |il)ove all, these stiff and heavy jewels, 
Which made my head and heart ache, as both throb 
Beneath the.r glitter o'er my brow and zone. 

Dear mother, I am with you. 

• 

Enter Count Sifgendorf, in full dress^ from the 
solemnity^ and Ludwig. 

Steg. Is he not found ? 

Lud. Strict search is m.aking everywhere; and if 
The man be in Prague, be sure he will be found. 

Sieg, Where 's Ulric? ^ 

Lud, He rode round the other way 

With some young nobles ; but he left them soon ; 

And, if I err not, not a minute since 
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I heard his exGellency, with his train, 

Gallop o’er the west drawbridge. 

Enter Ulric, splendidly dressed, 

Sieg. {to Ludwig). S. e they cease not 

Their quest of him I have described. [^xit Ludwig. 

Oh, Ulric 1 

How have I long'd for thee ! 

Ulr, Your wish is granted — 

Behold me 1 

Sieg I have seen the murderer. 

Uir. morn? Where? " 

Sleg, The Hungarian, who slew Stralenlieim. 

Ulr. You dream. ^ 

Sieg. I live 1 and as I live, I saw him — • 

Heard him ! he dared to utter even my name. 

Ulr, What name ? 

Sieg. W'erner 1 'twas mine. 

Ulr, It must be so 

No more : forget it 

Sieg, Never ! never ! all 

My destinies were wwen in that name : 

It will not be engraved upon my tomb, 

But it may lead me there. 

Ulr, To the point the Hungarian? 

Sieg, Listen ! — The church was throng'd ; the hymn 
was raised ; 

** Te Deutn'* peal'd from nations rather than 
From choirs, in one great city of “ God be praised ^ 

For one day's peace, after thrice t. n dread years, 

Each bloodier than the former : I arose, 

With all the nobles, and as I look'd dow 
Along the lines of lifPSd faces, — from 
Our banner'd and escutcheon'd gallery, I 
Saw, like a flash of lightning (for I saw , 

A moment and no more), what struck me sightless 
To all else — the Hungarian's face ! I grew 
Sick ; and when I recover'd from the mist 
Which curl’d about my senses, and again 
Look'd down, I saw him not. The thanksgiving 
Was over, and we march'd bjck in procession. 

Ulr. Continue. 

Sie^. When we reach'd the Muldau's bridge. 
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The joyous crowd above, the numberless 
Barks manned with revellers in their best garbs, 

Which shot along the glancing tide below, 

The decorated street, the long array, 

The clashing music, and the thundering 
Of far artillery, whicli. seem’d to bid 
A long and loud farewell to its great doings, 

The standards o’er me, and the tramplings round, 

The roar of rushing thousands, — all — all could not 
Chase this man from my mind, although my senses 
No longer held him palpable. 

Ulr, You saw him 

No more, then? 

Sie^, I look’d, as a dying soldier 

Looks at a draught of water, for this man ; 

But still I saw him not ; but in his stead - 

Ulr, What in his stead? 

Sie^. My eye for ever fell 

Upon your dancing crest ; the loftiest, 

As on the loftiest and the loveliest head, 

It rose the highest of the stream of plumes, 

Which overflow’d the glittering streets of Prague. 
l//r. What ’s this to the Hungarian ? 

Much ; for I 

Had almost then forgot him in my son ; 

When just as the artillery ceased, and paused 
^The music, and the crowd embraced in lieu 
Of shouting, 1 heard in a deep, low voice. 

Distinct and keener far upon my ear 
Than the late cannon’s volume, this word — IVe/ner/^* 
Ulr, Utter’d by 

Sieg, Him ! I Jturn’d — and saw — and fell. 

Ulr, And wherefore? Were you seen? ^ 

Sieg. The officious care 

Of tHbsc around me drag^’d me from the spot, 

Seeing my faintness, ignorant of the cause : 

You, too, were too remote in the procession 
(The old nobles being divided from their children) 

To aid me. 

Ulr, But I ’ll aid you now. 

Sug, In what? 

Ulr, In searching for this man, or-*^ — When he ’s fojgnd, 
What shall we do with him ? 
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Sieg. I know not that. 

Ulr. Then wherefore seek ? 

Sieg. Because I cannot rest 

Till he is found. His fate, and Stralenheim’s, 

And ours, seem intertwisted ! nor can be 
Unravell’d, till 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atten. A stranger to wait on 

Your excellency. 

Sieg. Who ? ( 

Atten. He gave no name. 

Sieg. Admit him, ne’ertheJess. 

\The Aitendant introduces Gabor, and afterwards exit. 

Ah! 

Gab. ’T is then Werner 1 

Sieg. {haughtily). The same you knew, sir, by that 
name; a.ndi you! 

Gab. {looking round). I recognise you both : father and 
son. 

It seems. Count, I have heard that you, or yours, 

Have lately been in search of me : I am here. 

Sieg. I Ve sought you, and have found you : you are 
charged 

(Your own heart may inform you why) with such 

A crime as \He fauses. 

Gab. Give it utterance, and then ' 

I ’ll meet the consequences. 

Sieg. You shall do so— 

Unless 

Gab. First, who accuses me ? 

Sieg. . All things, 

If not all men : the universal rumour — 

My own presence on the spot — the place — the time— 
And every speck of circumstance unite 
To fix the blot on you. 

Gab. And on me only t 

Pause ere you answer : is no other name 
Save mine, stain’d in this business ? 

Trifling villain I 

Who play’st with thine own guilt 1 Of all that breathe 

Thou best dost know the innocence of him 

’Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy bloody slander. 
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But I will talk no further with a wretch, 

Further than justice asks. Answer at once, 

And without qiiibbling, to my charge. 

Gab. ’T is false I 

Sieg. Who says so? 

Gab. • I. * 

Sieg. And how disprove it? 

Gab. 

The presence of the murderer. 

Sieg. Name him. 


By 


Gab. He 

May have more names than one. Your lordship had so 
Once on a time. 

Sieg. If you mean me, I dare 

Your titmost. 

Gab. You may do so, and in safety; 

I know the assassin. 


A/Vv" Where is he ? 

Gab. (^pointing to Ulric). Beside you ! 

[Ulric rushes forward to attack Gabor ; Siegendorf 
interposes. 

Sieg. Liar and fiend ! but you shall not be slain ; 

These walls are mine, and you are safe within them. 

\He turns to Ulric. 

Ulric, repel this calumny, as I 

Will do. I avow it is a growth so monstrous, 

1 could not deem it earth-born : but be calm ; 

It will refute itself, but touch him not. 

[Ulric endeavours to compose himself. 
Gab. Look at him, count, and then hear me. 

Sieg. (first to Gabor, and then looking at Ulric). 

I hear thee. 

My God ! you look 

Ulr. How? 

Silg. As on that dread night 

Wh^n we met in the garden. 

Ulr. (composes himself). It is nothing. 

Gab. Count, you are bound to hear me. I came hither 
Not seeking you, but sought. When I knelt down 
Amidst the people in the church, I dream’d not 
To find the beggar’d Werner in the seat 
Of senators and princes; but you have call’d me, 

And we have met. 
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Allow me to inquire, who profited 

By Stralenheim’s death ? Was ’t I — as poor as ever; 

And poorer by suspicion on my name ! 

The baron lost in that last outrage neither 
Jewels nor gold ; his life alone was sought, — 

A life which stood between the claims of others 
To honours and estates scarce less than princely. 

Sieg. These hints, as vague as vain, attach no less 
To me than to my son. • 

Gab. I can't help that. 

But let the consequence alight on him 
Who feels himself the guilty one among us. 

I speak to you, Count Siegendorf, because 
I know you innocent, and deem you just. 

But ere I can proceed — dare you protect me ? 

Dare you command me ? 

[Siegendorf first looks at the IIungaria?i^ and then 
at Ulric, 7vho has itnbnckled his sabre, and is 
draiuiftg lines unth it on the floor — still in its sheath. 
Ulr. (looks at his father and says), Let the man go on ! 
Gab. I am unarm'd, count — l)id your son lay down 
His sabre. 

Ulr. {offers it to him contemptuously). Take it. 

Gab. No, sir, *t is enough 

That we are both unarm'd — I would not choose 
To wear a steel which may be stain'd with more 
Blood than came there in battle. 

Ulr. {casts the sabre from him in contehipt). It — or some 
Such other weapon, in my hand — spared yours 
Once, when disarm'd ^nd at my mercy. 

Gab. ^ True — 

I have not forgotten it : you spared me for 
Your own especial purpose — to sustain 
An ignominy not my own, 

Ulr. Proceed. 

The tale is doubtless worthy the relater, 

But is it of my father to hear further ? \To Siegendorf. 
Sieg. {takes his son by the hand). My son, I know my 
own innocence, and doubt not 
^Of yours — ^but I have promised this man patience: 

^Iiet him continue. 
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Gab. I will not detain you, 

By speaking of myself much : I began 

Life early — and am what the world has made me. 

At Frankfort on the Oder, where I pass'd 
A wintef in obscurity, it was 
My chance at several. places of resort 
(Which I frequented sometimes, but not often) 

'l o hear related a strange circumstance 
In February last. A martial force, 

Sent by the state, had, afier strong resistance, 

Secured a band ©f desperate men, supposed 
Marauders from the hostile ramp. — They proved, 
However, not to be so— but banditti, 

Whom either accident or enterprise 

Had carried from their usual haunt — the forests 

Which skirt Boliemia — even into Lusatia. 

Many amongst them were reported of 
High rank — and martial law slept for a time. 

At last they were escorted o'er the frontiers, 

And placed beneath the civil jurisdiction 
Of the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate 
I know no more. 

Sieg, And what is this to Ulric ? 

Gab. Amongst them there was said to be one man 
Of wonderful endowments: — birth and forlune, 

Youth, strength, and beauty, almost superhuman, 

And courage as unrivaU'd, were proclaim'd 
His by the public rumour ; and his sway, 

Not only over his associates, but 
liis judges, was attributed to witchcraft, 

Such was his influence : — I have no great faith 
In any magic save that of the ipine — 

1 therefore deem’d him wealthy. — But my soul 
Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This T^rodigy, if only to l)ehold him. 

And did you so? 

Gab. You ’ll hear. Chance favour'd me : 

A popular affray in the public square 
Drew crowds together — it was one of those 
Occasions where men's souls loak out of them. 

And show them as they are — even in their flices ; 

The moment my eye met his, I exclaim'd, 

This is the man 1 ” though he was then, as since, 
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With the nobles of the city. I felt sure 
I had not err’d, and watch'd him long and nearly; 

I noted down his form — his gesture — features, 
Stature, and bearing — and amidst them all, 

*Midst every natural and acquired distinction. 

I could discern, methought, the^ assassin's eye 
And gladiator's heart. 

Ulr. {smiling). The tale sounds well. 

Gab. And may sound better. — He appear'd to me 
One of those beings to whom Fortune bends, 

As she doth to the daring — and on v^hom 
The fates of others oft depend ; besides, 

An indescribable sensation drew me 
Near to this man, as if my point of fortune 
Was to be fix’d by him — ^There I was wrong. 

SUg. And may not bo right now. 

Gab. I follow’d him, 

Solicited his notice — and obtain’d it — 

Though not his friendship: — it was his intention 
To leave the city privately — we left it 
Together — and together we arrived 
In the poor town where Werner was conceal'd, 

And Stralenheim was succour'd Now we are on 

The verge — dare you hear further ? 

Sieg. I must do so — 

Or 1 have heard too much. 

Gab. I saw in you 

A man above his station — and if not 
So high, as now I find you, in my then 
Conceptions, 't was that I had rarely seed 
Men such as you appear’d in height of mind, 

In the most high ol worldly rank ; you were 
Poor, even to all save rags : I would have shared 
My purse, though slender, with you —you refused it 

Sieg. Doth my refusal make a debt to you, ‘ 

That thus you urge it ? 

Gab. Still you owe me something, 

Though not for that ; and I owed you my safety, 

At least my seeming safety, when the slaves 
Of Stralenheim pursued me on the grounds 
That / had robb'd him. 

Siei^. . /conceal'd you — I, 

*Whom and whose house you arraign, reviving viper I 
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Gab. I accuse no man — s*ave in my defence. 

You, count, have made yourself accuser — ^judge: 

Your hall 's m^ court, your heart is my tribunal. 

Be just, and /’ll be merciful I 

Sieg. You merciful? — 

You! Base calumnijitof 1 

Gab. I. 'T will rest 

With me at last to be so. You conceal’d me- 
in secret passages known to yourself. 

You said, and to none else. At dead of night, 

Weary with watghing in the dark, and dubious 
Of tracing back my way, I saw a glimmer. 

Through distant crannies, of a twinkling light ; 

I follow’d it, and reach’d a door — a secret 
Portal - -which open’d to the chamber, where. 

With cautious hand and slow, having first undone 
As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 

I look’d through and beheld a purple bed. 

And on it Stralen! eim ! — 

Sieg. Asleep I And yet 

You slew him I — Wretch ! 

Gab. He was already slain. 

And bleeding like a sacrifice. My own 
Blood became ice. 

Sieg. But he was all alone I 

You saw none else ? You did not see the 

\He pauses from agitation. 

Gab. No, 

lie, whom you dare not name, nor even I 
Scarce dare do recollect, was not then in 
The chamber. 

Sieg. {to Ulric). Then, my boy! thou art guiltless 
still— 

Thou bad’st me say I was so once — Oh, no^ 

Do thou as much ! 

pab. Bo patient ! I can not 

Recede now, though it simke the very walls 
Which frown above us. You remember, — or 
If not, your son does, — that the locks were changed 
Beneath his chief inspection o» the morn 
Which led to this same night : how he had enter’d 
He best knows — but within an antechamber. 

The door of which was half ajar, I saw 
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A man who wash’d his bloody hands, and oft 
With stern and anxious glance gazed back upon 
The bleeding body — but it moved no more. 

Sieg. Oh ! God of father’s 1 
G^. I beheld his features 

As I see yours — but yours they were not, tho\igh 
Resembling them — behold thern in Count Ulric’s I 
. Distinct as I beheld them tliough the expression 
" Is not now what it then was ! — but it was so 
When I first charged him with the crime — so lately. 

Sieg. This is so ^ 

Gab. (interrupting him). Nay — but hear me to the end ! 
Nmv you must do so, — I conceived myself 
Betray’d by yo.i and hwi (for now I saw 
There was some tie between you) into this 
Pretended den of refuge, to become 
The victim of your guilt ; and my first thought 
Was vengeance : but, though arm’d with a short poniard 
(Having left my sword without), I was no match 
For him at any time, as had been proved 
That morning — either in address or force. 

I turn’d and tied — i’ the dark : chance rather than 
Skill made me gain the secret door of the hall, 

And thence the chamber where you slept : if I 
Had found you wakings Heaven alone can tell 
What vengeance and suspicion might have prompted ; 

But ne’er slept guilt as Werner slept that night. ^ 

Sieg. And yet I had horrid dreams I and such brief 
sleep, 

The stars had not gone down when I avv^ke. 

Why didst thou spare me ? I dreamt of my father — 

And now my dream is out ! 

Gab. * T is not my fault, 

If I hav6 read it. — Well ! I fled and hid me — 

Chance led me here after so many moons — 

And show’d me Werner in Count Siegendorf ! 

Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain, 

Inhabited the palace of a sovereign ! 

You sought me and have found me — now you know 
My secret, and may \\)eigh its worth. 

Sieg. (after a pause). Indeed 1 

Gab. Is it revenge or justice which inspires 
•Your meditation ? 
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Sieg. Neither — I was weighing 

The value of your secret 

Gab. You shall know it 

At once : — When you were poor, and I, though poor, 

Rich enough to relieve such poverty 
As migfit have envied mine, I offer'd you 
My purse— you would not share it : — 1 'll be franker 
With you : you are wealthy, noble, trusted by 
The imperial powers — you understand me ? 

Sieg. Yes. 

Gab. Not quite. You think me venal, and scarce true : 
'T is no less true, however, that my fortunes 
Have made me both at present You shall aid me : 

I would have aided you — and also have 
Been somewhat damaged in my name to save 
Yours and your son's. Weigh well what I have said. 

Sieg. Dare you await the event of a few minutes' 
Deliberation ? 

Gab. {casts his eyes on Ulric, who is leaning against a 
pillar). If I should do so ? 

Sieg. I pledge my life for yours. Withdraw into 
This tower. \Opens a turret door. 

Gab. {hesitatingly). This is the second asylum 
You Ve offer'd me. 

Sieg. And was not the first so ? 

Gab. I know not that even now — but will approve 
^The second. I have still a further shield, — 

I did not enter Prague alone ; and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim, there are 
Some tongtjps without will wag in my behalf 
Be brief in your decision ! 

Sieg. I will be so. — 

My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within these walls, but it extends no further.* 

Gab. I 'll take it for so much, 

Sieg. {points to Ulric's sabre^ still upon the ground). 

Take also that — 

I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab. {takes up the sabre), I jvill ; and so provide 
To sell my life — not cheaply. 

[Gabor goes into the turret^ which Siegendorf closes. 

Sieg. {advances to Ulric). Now, Count Ulric i ^ 
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For son I dare .not call thee — What say’st thou? 

Ulr. His tale is true. 

True, monster ! 

Ulr. Most true, father 1 

And you did well to listen to it : what 
We know, we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced. 

• Sieg. Ay, with half of my domains j 

And with the other half, could he and thou 
Unsay this villainy. 

Ulr. It is no time 

For trifling or dissembling. I have iaid 
His story ’s true ; and he too must b.; silenced. 

Sieg. How so ? 

Ulr. As Stralenheim is. Are you so dull 

As never to have hit on this before ? 

When we met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death? Or had the prince’s household been 
Then summon’d, would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger? Or should I 
Have loiter’d on the way? Or could Werner^ 

The object of the baron’s hate and fears. 

Have fled, unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke ? I sought and fathom’d you, 

Doubting if you were false or feeble : I 
Perceived you were the latter : and yet so 
Confiding have I found you, that I doubted 
At times your weakness. 

Sieg. Parricide ! no less 

Than common stabber ! What deed of iny life, 

Or thought of mine, could m.ike you deem me fit 
For your accomplice ? > 

Ulr. Father, do not raise 

The devil you cannot lay between us. This 
Is time for union and for action, not 
For family disputes. While were tortured. 

Could / be calm? Think you that I have heard 
This fellow’s tale without some feeling ? — You 
Have taught me feeling {o\ you and myself; 

For whom or what els*e did you ever teach it ? 

Sieg, Oh 1 my dead father’s curse 1 ’t is working now. 
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Ulr. Let it work on ! the grave wil) keep it ddwn ! 
Ashes are feeble foes : it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 

Which winds its blind but living path beneath you. 

Yet hear me still 1 — \{you condemn me, yet 
Rementber who hath taught me once too often 
To listen to him ! Who proclaim’d to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occasion ? 

That passion was our nature ? that the goods 
Of Heaven waited on the goods of fortune? 

Who show’d me his humanity secured 

By his nerves orily ? Who deprived me of 

All power to vindicate myself and race 

In open day? By his disgrace which stamp’d 

(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 

Himself — a felon's brand ! The man who is 

At once both warm and weak invites to deeds 

He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 

That I should act what you could think 7 We have done 

With right and wrong: and now must only ponder 

Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 

Whose life I saved from impulse, as, unknown, 

I would have saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, I slew 
Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. He 
Was a rock in our way which I cut through. 

As doth the bolt, be< ause it stood between us 
And our true destination — but not idly. 

*As stranger I preserved him, and he owed me 
His life: when due, I but resumed the debt. 

He, you, and I stood o’er a gulf wherein 
I have plun|[ed our enemy. You kindled first 
The torch— show’d the path : now trace me that 
Of safety — or let me ! » 

Sieg. I have done with life I 

Iflr. Let us have done with that which cankers life — 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
Of* things wliich cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide : I know no fear. 

And have within these very walls men who 
(Although you know them not) dare venture all things. 
You stand high with the state ; what passes here 
Will not excite her too great curiosity : 
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Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 

Stir not, and speak not ; — leave the rfst to me : 

Wc must have no third babblers thrust between us. 

\Exif Ulric. 

Sieg. {solus). Am I awake ? are these my fathers’ halls ? 
And yot» — my son ? My son ! mim ! who have ever 
Abhorr’d both mystery and blood, and yet 
Am plunged into the deepest hell of both ! 

I must be speedy, or more will be shed — 

The Hungarian’s ! — Ulric — he hath partisans. 

It seems : I might have guess’d as much. Oh fool I 
Wolves prowl in company. He hath the key 
(As I too) of the opposite door which leads 
Into the turret. Now then ! or once more 
To be the father of fresh crimes, no less 
Than of the criminal ! Ho ! Gabor ! Gabor ! 

\Exit into the turret, closing the door afi^r him. 

Scene II. 

The Interior of the Turret. 

Gabor and Siegendorf. 

Gab. Who calls? 

Sieg. I — Siegendorf ! Take these and fly ! 

Lose not a moment ! 

\Tears off a diamond star and other jewels, and thrusts 
them into Gabor’s hand. 

Gab. What am I to do 

With these? 

Sieg. Whate’er you will : sell thep, or hoard. 

And prosper ; but delay not, or you are lost ! 

Gab. You pledged your honour lor my safety ! 

Sieg. v And 

Must thus redeem it. Fly I I am not master. 

It seems, of my own castle — of my own 
Retainers — nay, even of these very walls, 

Or I would bid them fall and crush me ! Fly 1 

Or you will be slain by 

Gab. Is it even so ? 

Farewell, then ! Recollect, however, count. 

You sought this fatal interview I 

Sieg. I did : 

T^et it not be more fatal still ! — Begone 1 
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Gai, By the same path I enter'd ? 

Sieg» ^ Yes ; that 's safe still; 

But loiter not in Prague ; — you do not know 
With whom you have to deal. 

Galf. • , I know too well — 

And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sire ! 

Farewell ! [Exif Gabor. 

Sieg. {solus and lislening). He hath clear’d the staircase. 
Ah ! I hear 

The door sound loud behind him 1 He is safe ! 

Safe I — Oh, my father's spirit ! — I am faint 

[He leans down upon a stone seaf^ near the wall of the 
tower ^ in a drooping posture. 


Enter Ulric, with others armed^ and with weapons drawn. 

iJlr. Despatch ! — he ’s there ! 

Lud. The count, my lord I 

Uln {recognising Siegendorf). You here, sir I 

Sieg. Yes ; if you want another victim, strike ! 

Ulr. {seeing him stript of his jewels). Where is the 
ruffian who hath plunder’d you? 

Vassals, despatch in search of him ! You see 
’T was as I said — the wretch hath stript my father 
Of jewels which might form a prince's heirloom ! 

Away 1 I 'll follow you forthwith. 

[Exeunt all but Siegendorf and Ulric. 
What 's this ? 

Where is the villain ? 

Sieg. There are two^ sir : which 

Are you in qtest of? 

Ulr. I.et us hear no more 

Of this : he must be found. Y^u have not let him 
Escape ? 

Sieg. He's gone. 

Utr. With your connivance I 

Sieg. With 

My fullest, freest aid. 

Ulr. Then fare you well ! 

[Ulric is going. 

Sieg. Stop ! I command — entilsat — implore ! Oh, Ulric ! 
Will you then leave me? 

Ulr. What ! remain to be 

Denounced — dragg'd, it may be, in chains ; and all 
VOL. II. • 0 0 
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By your inherent weakness, half-humanity, 

Selfish remorse, and temporising pity, 

That sacrifices your whole race to save 
A wretch to profit by our ruin 1 No, count. 

Henceforth you have no son ! , 

Sieg, ' J never had one ; 

And would you ne’er had borne the useless name 1 
Where will you go ? I would not send you forth 
Without protection. 

Ulr. Leave that unto me. 

I am not alone ; nor merely the vaiii heir 
Of your domains ; a thousand, ay, ten thousand 
Swords, hearts, and hands are mine. 

S/gg. The foresters ! 

With whom the Hungarian found you first at Frankfort ! 

Ulr. Yes — men — who are worthy of the iiam^ I Go 
Your senators that they look well to Prague ; [tell 

Their feast of peace was early for the times ; 

There are more spirits abroad than have been laid „ 

With Wallenstein ! 

Enter Josephine and Ida. 

Jos. What is ’t we hear ? My Siegendorf ! 

Thank Heaven, I see you safe ! 

Sieg. Safe ! 

Ida. Yes, dear father 1 

Sieg. No, no ; I have no children : never more 
Call me by that worst name of parent. 

Jos. What 

Means my good lord ? , 

Sieg. That you have given birth 

To a demon ! 

Ida. {taking Ulric's hand). Who shall dare say this 
of Ulric? 

, Sieg. Ida, beware ! there ’s blood upon that hand. 

Ida. {stooping to kiss it). I ’d kiss it off, though it were 
mine. 

Sieg. It is so ! 

Ulr. Away I it is your father’s ! \Exit Ulric. 

Ida. Oh, great God ! 

And I have loved this man ! 

[Ida falls senseless — ^Josephine stands speechless with 
horror. 
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Sieg. ■ The wretch hath slain 
Them bath ! — My Josephine ! we are now alone 1 
Would we had ever been so 1 — All is over 
For me !-*-Now open wide, my sire, thy grave ; 

Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 
In min5 1 — The race of Siegendorf is past 1 
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Scene I . — A Forest. 

Enter Arnold atid hts mother Bertha. 

Bert. Out, hunchback 1 

Arti. I wap born so, mother 1 

Bert. Oat, 

Thou incubus I Thou nightmare 1 Of seven sons, 

The sole abortion I 


0 0 2 
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Am. Would that I had been so, 

And never seen the light ! 

Bert. I would so too ! 

But as thou hast — hence, hence — and do thy best I 
That back of thine may bear its burden : ’t is 
More high, if not so broad as that of others. 

Arn. It bears its burthen ; — but, my heart 1 will it 
Sustain that which you lay upon it, mother? 

I love, or, at the least, I loved you : nothing 
Save you, in nature, can love aught like me. 

You nursed me — do not kill me ! 

Bert. Yes — I nursed thee, 

Because thou wert my first-born, and I knew not 
If there would be another unlike thee. 

That monstrous sport of nature. But get hence. 

And gather wood I 

Am. I will : but when I bring it, 

Speak to me kindly. Though my brothers are 
So beautiful and lusty, and as free 
As the free chase they follow, do not spurn me j 
Our milk has been the same. 

Bert. As is the hedgehog’s. 

Which sucks at midnight from the wholesome dam 
Of the young bull, until the milkmaid finds 
The nipple next day sore and udder dry. 

Call not thy brothers brethren ! Call me not 
Mother ; for if I brought thee forth, it was 
As foolish hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. Out, urchin, out ! 

\Eottt Bertha. 

Am. (solus). Oh, mother! She is gone, and I 

must do 

Her bidding wearily but willingly 
I would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kind word in return. What shall I do ? 

[Arnold begins to cut wood: in doing this he wounds 
one of his hands. 

My labour for the day is over now. 

Accursed be this blood that flows so fast ; 

For double curses will be my meed now 
At home — What home ? I have no home, no kin. 

No kind — ^not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I bleed, too, 
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• 

Like them? Oh, that each drop which falls to earth 
Would rise a snake to sting them, as they have stung 
me ! * 

Or that the devil, to whom they liken me, 

Would ^id his likeness 1 If I must partake 
His form, why not his power ? Is it because 
I have not his will too ? For one kind word 
From her who bore me would still reconcile me 
Even to this hateful aspect. Let me wash 
The wound. 

[Arnold to a springy and sloops to wash his hand: 
he starts back. 

They are right I and Nature^s mirror shows me 

What she hath made me. I will not look on it 

Again, and scarce dare think on ^t. Hideous wretch 

That I am ! The very waters mock me with 

My horrid shadow — like a demon placed 

Deep in the fountain to scare back the cattle 

From drinking therein. \IIe pauses. 

And shall I live on, 

A burden to the earth, myself, and shame 
X/nto what brought me into life ! Thou blood, 

Which flow^st so freely from a scratch, let me 
Try if thou wilt not in a fuller stream 
Pour forth my woes for ever with thyself 
On earth, to which I will restore at once 
iThis hateful compound of her atoms, and 
Resolve back to her elements, and take 
The shape of any icptile save myself, 

And make a(|world for myriads of new worms 1 
This knife ! now let me prove if it will sever 
This withered slip of nature’s nightshade — my 
Vile form — from the creation, as it hath 
The green bough from the forest. 

^Arnold places the knife in the ground^ with the point 
upwards. 

Now 't is set, 

And I can fall upon it Yet one glance 
On the fair day, which secs no foul thing like 
Myself, and the sweet sun whidi warm’d me, but 
In vain. The birds — how joyously they sing 1 
So let them, for I would not be lamented : 

But let their merriest notes be Arnold’s knell ; 
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The fallen leaves my monument ; the munnur 
Of the near fountain my sole elegy. 

Now, knife, stand firmly, as I fain would fall ! 

[As he rushes to throw himself upon the knife, his eye 
is suddenly caught by the fountain, w^ich seems in 
motion. 

The fountain moves without a wind : but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve ? 

No. Yet it moves again ! The waters stir, 

Not as with air, but by some subterrane 
And rocking power of the internal world. 

What 's here? A mist ! No more? — 

[A cloud comes from the fountain. He stands gazing 
upon it: it is dispelled and a tall black man comes 
tojvards him. 

Arn. What would you ? Speak ! 

Spirit or man ? 

Stran. As man is both, w'hy not 

Say both in one ? 

Arn. Your form is man’s, and yet 

You may be devil. 

Stran. So many men are that . 

Which is so call’d or thought, that you may add me 
To which you please, without much wrong to either. 

But come : you wish to kill yourself ; — pursue 
Your purpose. 

Arn. You have interrupted me. 

Stran. What is that resolution which can e’er 
Be interrupted ? If I be the devil 
You deem, a single moment would haver made you 
Mine, and for ever, by your suicide ; 

And yet |ny coming s^ves you. 

Arn. I said not 

You were the demon, but that your approach 
Was like one. ^ , 

Stran. Unless you keep company 

With him '(and you seem scarce used to such high 
Society), you can’t tell how he approaches ; ‘ 

And for his aspect, look upon the fountain, 

And, then on me, and judge which of us twain 
Looks likest what the boors believe to be 
Their cloven-footed terror. 
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Am. Do you— dare j/tfw • 

To taunt me with my born deformity ? 

Stran, Were I to taunt a buffalo with this 
Cloven foot of thine, or the swift dromedary 
With thy sublime of humps, the animals 
Would* revel in the compliment. And yet 
Both beings are more swift, more strong, more mighty 
In action and endurance than thyself, 

And all the fierce and fair of the same kind 
With thee. Thy form is natural : ’t was only 
Nature’s mistaken largess to bestow 
The gifts which are of others upon man. 

Arn. Give me the strength then of the buffalo’s foot, 
When he spurs high the dust, beholding his 
Near enemy ] or let me have the long 
And patient swiftness of the desert-ship. 

The helmless dromedary ! — and I ’ll bear 
Thy fiendish sarcasm with a saintly patience. 

Stran, I will. 

Arn. (with surprise). Thou canst ? 

Stran. ' Perhaps. Would you aught else ? 

Arn. Thou mockest me. 

Stran. Not I. Why should I mock 

What all are mocking ? That ’s poor sport, methinks. 

To talk to thee in human language (for 
Thou canst not yet speak mine), the forester 
Hunts not the wretched coney, but the boar, 

Or wolf, or lion, leaving paltry game 
To petty burghers, who leave once a year 
Their wall& to fill their household caldrons with 
Such scullion prey. The meanest gibe at thee, — 

Now / can mock the mightiest 

Arn. • Then waste not 

Thy time on me : I seek thee not • 

Stran, Your thoughts 

Are not far from me. Do not send me back : 

I*'m not so easily recall’d to do 
Good service. 

Arn. What wilt thou do for me ? 

Stran. ” Change 

Shapes with you, if you will, since yours so irks you; 

Or form you to your wish in any shape. 
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Am. Oh ! then you are indeed the demon, for 
Nought else would wittingly wear mine. 

Stran. I '11 show thee 

The brightest which the world e’er bore, and give thee 
Thy choice. 

Am. On what condition ? 

Sfran. There ’s a question i 

An hour ago you would have given your soul 
To look like other men, and now you pause 
To wear the form of heroes. 

Am. No ; I will not. 

I must not compromise ray soul. 

Siran. What soul, 

Worth naming so, would dwell in such a carcass ? 

Am. ’T is an aspiring one, whate’er the tenement 
In which it is mislodged. But name your compact : 

Must it be sign’d in blood ? 

Stran. Not in your own. 

Arn. Whose blood then ? 

Stran. We will talk of that hereafter. 

But I’ll be moderate with you, for I see 
Great things within you. You shall have no bond 
But your own will, no contract save your deeds. 

Are you content ? 

Am. I take thee at thy word. 

Stran. Now then ! 

\The Stranger approaches the fountain, and turns to 
Arnold. 

A little of your blood. 

Arn. ^ For what? 

^ran. To mingle with the magic of the waters. 

And make the charm effective. 

Arn. (folding out his wounded arm). Take it all 
Stran . . Not now. A few drops will suffice for this. 

[The Stranger takes some ^Arnold’s blood iti his hand 
and casts it into the fountain. 

Shadows of beauty 1 
Shadows of power ! 

Rise to your duty — 

This is th e hour ! 

Walk lovely and pliant 

^pom the depth of this fountain^ 
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As the cloud-shapen giant 

Bestrides the Hartz Mountain* 

Come as ye were, 

That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 

Of the form I will mould, 

Bright as th*e Iris 

When ether is spanned : — 

Such /its desire is, [Pointing to Arnold. 

Such my command 1 
Demons heroic — 

Deifions who wore 
The form of the stoic 
Or sophist of yore — 

Or the shape of each victor, 

From Macedon*s boy, 

To each high Roman’s picture, 

Who breathed to destroy — 

Shadows of beauty ! 

Shadows of power ! 

Up to your duty — 

This is the hour ! 

[ Various phantoms arise from the waters, and pass in 
succe^iSion bejorc the Stranger and Arnold. 

Arn, What do 1 see ? 

Siran. The black-eyed Roman, with 

The eagle’s beak between those eyes which ne’er 
Beheld a conqueror, or look’d along 
The land he made not Rome’s while Rome became 
His, and alrtheirs who heir’d his very name. 

Arn, The phantom ’s bald ; my quest is beauty. Could I 
Inherit but his fame with his ctefccts ! 

Stran. His brow was girt with laurels mora than liairs. 
You^ee his aspect- - choose it, or reject, 

I cAn but promise you his form ; his fame 
Mifit be long sought and fought for. 

Anu I will fight, too, 

But not as a mock Cajsar. Let him pass ; 

His aspect may be fair, but suits me not. 

Sfran. Then you are far more difficult to please 
Than Cato’s sister, or than Brutus’s mother, 

Or Cleopatra at sixteen — an age 
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When love is not less in the eye than heart. 

But be it so ! Shadow, pass on ! 

\The phantom of Julius Ccesar disappears. 
Arn, And can it 

Be, that the man who shook the earth is gone, 

And left no footstep ? 

Stran. There you err. His substance 

Left graves enough, and woes enough, and fame 
More than enough to track his memory ; 

But for his shadow, *t is no more than yours, 

Except a little longer and less crooked 
I* the sun. Behold another ! [A second phantom passes. 
Arn. Who is he ? 

Stran. He was the fairest and the bravest of 
Athenians. Look upon him well. 

Arn. He is 

More lovely than the last. How beautiful ! 

Stran. Such was the curled son of Clinias ; — Wouldst 
thou 

Invest thee with his form ? 

Arn. Would that I had 

Been born with it ! But since I may choose further, 

I will look further. \The shade of Alcibiades disappears. 
Stran. Lo ! behold again ! 

Arn. What ! that low, swarthy, short-nosed, round-eyed 
satyr, 

With the wide nostrils and Silenus’ aspect, 

The splay feet and low stature ! I had better 
Remain that which I am. 

Stran. And yet he/j^as 

The earth's perfection of all mental beauty, 

And personification of all virtue. 

But you reject him ? 

Am.^ If his form could bring me 

That which redeem'd it — no. « 

Stran. I have no power 

To promise that ; but you may try, and find it 
Easier in such a form, or in your own. 

Arn. No. I was not born for philosophy. 

Though I have that about me which has need on *t. 

Let him fleet on. 

Stran. Be air, thou hemlock-drinker ! 

\^27ie shadow of Socrates disappears: another rises. 
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Arn. What's here? whose broad brow and whose curly 
And manly aspect look like Hercules, [beard 

Save that his Jocund eye hath more of Bacchus 
Than the sad purger of the infernal world, 

Leanii^ dejected on his club of conquest, 

As if he knew the wgrthlessness of those 
For whom he had fought. 

Siran. It was the man who lost 

The ancient world for love. 

Arn. I cannot blame him, 

Since 1 have risk'd my soul because I find not 
That which he exchanged the earth for. 

Stran. Since so far 

You seem congenial, will you wear his features? 

Arn. No. As you leave me choice, I am difficult, 

If but to see the heroes I should ne*er 
Have seen else on this side of the dim shore 
Whence they float black before us. 

Stran. Hence, triumvir, 

Thy Cleopatra 's waiting. 

[2he shade of Antony disappears: another rises. 

Arn. Who is this? 

Who truly looketh like a demigod, 

Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and stature, 

If not more high than mortal, yet immortal 
In all that nameless bearing of his limbs, 

•Which he wears as the sun his rays— a something 
Which shines from him, and yet is but the flashing 
Emanation of a thing more glorious still. 

Was he det^tivian only ? 

Stran. Let the earth sgeak, 

If there be atoms of him left,^or even 
Of tile more solid gold that form'd his urn. 

Arn. Who was this glory of mankind ? 

^fran. The shame 

Greece in peace, her thunderbolt in war — 

Demetrius the Macedonian, and 
Taker of cities. 

Arn. Yet one shadow more. 

Stran. (addressing the shadoid). Get thee toT.amia's lap! 

[ The shade of Demetrius Foliorcetes vanishes : another 
rises. »» 

I 'll fit ydu still, 
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Fear not, my hunchback : if the shadows of 
That which existed please not your nice taste, 

I *11 animate the ideal marble, till 

Your soul be reconciled to her new garment. 

Arn. Content ! I will fix here. 

Stran, ‘ I must commend 

Your choice. The god-like son of the sea-goddess, 
The unshorn boy of Peleus, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
Of rich Pactoliis, roird o*er sands of gold, 

Soften’d by intervening crystal, and ^ 

Rippled like flowing waters by the wind, 

All vow’d to Sperchius as they were — behold them I 
And him — as he stood by Polixena, 

With sanction’d and with soften’d love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Trojan bride, 

With some remorse within for Hector slain 
And Priam weeping, mingled with deep passion 
For the sweet downcast virgin, whose young hand 
Trembled in his who slew her brother. So 
He stood i* the temple ! Look upon him as 
Greece look’d her last upon her best, the instant 
Ere Paris’ arrow flew. 

Arn. I gaze upon him 

As if I were his soul, whose form shall soon 
Enveloi)e mine. 

Shan. You have done well. The greates;^ 

Deformity should only barter with 
The extremest beauty, if the proverb ’s true 
Of mortals, tliat extremes meet. 

Arn- Come 1 Be quick 1 

I am impatient. 

Stran, As a youthful beauty 

Before her glass. You both see what is not. 

But dream it is what must be. 

Arn. Must I wait? 

Siran. No ; that were a pity. But a word or two : 
His stature is twelve cubits ; would you so lar 
Outstep these times, and be a Titan? Or 
(To talk canonically) wax a son 
Of Anak? 

Am. Why not? 

Siran. Glorious ambition I 
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I love thee most in. dwarfs ! A mortal, of 
Philistine stature would have gladly pared 
His own Goliath down to a slight David ; 

But thou, my manikin, wouldst soar a show 
Rather than hero. Thou shalt be indulged, 

If such'\)e thy desire; artd yet, by being 
A little less removed from present men 
In figure, thou canst sway them more ; for all 
Would rise against thee now, as if to hunt 
A new-found mammoth : and their cursed engines. 

Their culverins, and so forth, would find way 
Through our friend’s armour there, with greater ease 
Than the adulterer’s arrow through his heel, 

Which Thetis had forgotten to baptize 
In Styx. 

Arn. Then let it be as thou deem’st best. 

Stmn. Thou shalt be beauteous as the thing thou seest. 
And strong as what it was, and 

Arn. I ask not 

For valour, since deformity is daring. 

It is its essence to o’ertake mankind 

By heart and soul, and make itself the equal — 

Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
^or stepdame Nature’s avarice at first. 

They woo with fearless deeds the smiles of fortune, 

And oft, like Timour the lame Tartar, win them. 

Stran. \)i^ll spoken ! and thou doubtless wilt remain 
Form’d as thou art, I may dismiss the mould 
Of shadow, which must turn to fiesh, to incase 
This daring soul, which could Achieve no less 
Without it. 

A^n. Had no power presented me 
The possibility of change, I would 
Hrfve done the best which spirit may to make 
Its way with all deformity’s dull, deadly 
Discouraging weight upon me, like a mountain. 

In fueling, on my heart as on ipy shoulders — 

A hateful and unsightly molehill, to 

The eyes of happier men, I would have look’d 

On beauty in that sex which is the type 
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Of all'^ve know 5r1Sream of beautiful 
Beyond the wodd they brighten, with a sigh — 

Not of love, but despair ; nor sought to win, 

Though to a heart all love, what could not love me 
In turn, because of this vile crooked clog, 

Which makes me lonely. Nay, I could have lx)rne 
It all, had not my mother spurn‘’d me from her. 

The she-bear licks her cubs into a sort 

Of shape ; — my dam beheld my shape was hopeless. 

Had she exposed me, like the Spartan, ere 
I knew the passionate part of life, I had 
Been a clod of the valley, — happier nothing 
Than what I am. But even thus, the lowest. 

Ugliest, and meanest of mankind, what courage 
And perseverance could have done, perchance 
Had made me something — ^as it has made heroes 
Of the same mould as mine. You lately saw me 
Master of my own life, and quick to quit it ; 

And he who is so is the master of 
Whatever dreads to die. 

Stran. Decide between 

What you have been, or will be. 

Arn. I have done so. 

You have open’d brighter prospects to my eyes, 

And sweeter to my heart. As I am now, 

I might be fear’d, admired, resjjected, loved 
Of all save those next to me, of whom I 
Would be loved. As thou showest me 
A choice of forms, I take the one I view. 

Haste ! haste i 

Stran. And what shall I wear ?' 

Arn. Surely, he 

Who can command alb forms will choose the highest. 
Something superior even to that which was 
Pelides now before us. Perhaps his 
Who slew him, that of Paris : or — still higher- — 

The poet’s god, clothed in such limbs as are 
Themselves a poetry. 

Stran. Less will content me ; 

For 1, too, love a change. 

Am. Your aspect is 

Dusky, but not uncomely. 

- Stran. If 1 chose, 
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I might be whiter > but I have a penchant 

For black — it is so honest, and besides 

Can neither blash with shame nor pale with fear ; 

But I have worn it long enough of late, 

And now I ’ll take your figure. 

Arn.* Mine I 

Si ran. Yes. You 

Shall change with Thetis’ son, and I with Bertha, 

Your mother’s offspring. People have their tastes : 

You have yours — I mine. 

Am. Despatch ! Despatch ! 

Siran. Even so. 

[T/ie strange r takes some earth and moulds it along the 
turf, and tiun addresses the phantom of Achilles. 

Beautiful shadow' 

Of Thetis’s boy ! 

Who sleeps in the meadow 
Whose grass grows o’er 'I'roy : 

From the red earth, like Adam, 

Thy likeness I shape. 

As the being who made him. 

Whose actions I ape. 

Thou clay, be all glowing, 

Till the rose in his cheek 
Be as fair as, when blowing. 

It wears its first streak ! 

Ye violets, I scatter. 

Now turn into eyes I 
,^nd thou, sunshiny water, 

Of blood take the guise ! 

Let these hyacinth boughs 
Be this long flowing hair, 

And wave o’er his brows 
As thou wavest in air I 
Let his heart be this marble 
I tear from the rock ! 

But his voice as the warble 
Of birds on yon oak 1 
Let his flesh be th^ purest 
Of mould, in which grew 
The lily-root surest, 

And drank the best dew I 
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Let his limbs be the lightest 
Which clay can compound, 

And his aspect the brightest 
On earth to be found 1 
Elements, near me, 

Be mingled ami stirr'd, 

Know me, and hear me, 

And leap to my word 1 
Sunbeams, awaken 

This earth’s animation ! 

'T is done ! He hath taken 
His stand in creation ! 

[Arnold falls senseless; his soul passes into the shape 
of Achilles, which rises from the ground ; while the 
phantom has disappeared, part by part, as the figure 
was formed from the earth. 

Arn. {In his new form). I love, and I shall be beloved! 
Oh, life I 

At least I feel thee ! Glorious spirit ! 

St/an. Stop ! 

What shall become of your abandon’d garment, 

Yon hump, and clump, and clod of ugliness. 

Which late you wore, or were ? 

Arn. Who cares? Let wolves 

And vultures take it, if they will. 

Stran. And if 

They do, and are not scared by it, you ’ll say 
It must be peace time, and no better fare 
Abroad i’ the fields. 

Am. Let us but leave it there ; 

No matter what becomes on ’t. 

Stran. That ’s ungracious, 

If not ungrateful. Wh'Atsoe’er it be. 

It hath sustain’d your soul full many a day. 

Arn. Ay, as the dunghill may conceal a gem ' 

Which is now set in gold, as jewels should be. 

Stran. But if I give another form, it must be 
By fair exchange, not robbery. For they 
Who make men without woman’s aid have long 
Had patents for the s^e, and do not love 
Your interlopers. The devil may take men. 

Not make them, — though he reap the benefit 
Of the original workmanship : — and therefore 
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Some one must he found to assume the shape 
You have quitted. 

Arn. • Who would do so? 

St ran. That I know not, 

And therefore I must. 

Arn. . . You ! 

Stran, I said it ere 

You inhabited your present dome of beauty. 

Am. True. I forget all things in the new joy 
Of this immortal change. 

Stran. ^ In a few moments 

I will be as you were, and you shall see 
Yourself for ever by you, as your shadow. 

Arn. I would be spared this. 

Stran. But it cannot be. 

What ! shrink already, being what you are, 

From seeing what you were ? 

Arn. Do as thou wilt. 

Stran. {to tfie late form of Arnold, extended on the 
earth). 

Clay ! not dead, but souUess ! 

'Fhough no man would choose thee, 

An immortal no less 

Deigns not to refuse thee. 

Clay thou art ; and unto spirit 
All clay is of equal merit. 

Fire ! without which nought can live; 

Fire I but m which nought can live, 

Saye the fabled salamander, 

Or immortal souls which wander, 

Praying what doth not forgive, 

Howling for a drop of Vater, 

Burning in a quenchless lot. 

Fire ! the only element 
Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm, 

Save the worm which dieth not. 

Can preserve a moment’s form, 

But must with thyself be blent : 

Fire 1 man’s safeguard and his slaughter: 

Fire ! Creation’s first-born daughter, 

And Destruction’s threaten’d son, 

When heaven with the world hath done : ' 

p P 
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Fire ! assist me to renew 
Life in what lies in my view 
Stiff and cold ! 

His resurrection rests with me and you ! 

One little, marshy spark of flame — 

And he again shall seem the same ; 

But I his spirit’s place shall hold ! 

[An ignis-fatuus flits through the wood and rests on the 
brow of the body. The stranger disappears: the 
body rises. 

Arn. {in his new form). Oh ! horrible ! 

Stran. {in Arnold’s late shape). What ! tremblest thou ? 
Arn. Not so — 

I merely shudder. Where is fled the shape 
Thou lately worest ? 

Stran. To the world of shadows. 

But let us thread the present Whither wilt thou? 

Arn. Must thou be my companion ? 

Stran. Wherefore not ? 

Your betters keep worse company. 

Arn. My betters ! 

Stran. Oh ! you wax proud, I see, of your new form : 

I *m glad of that Ungrateful too ! 'Fhat ’s well ; 

You improve apace ; — two changes in an instant, 

And you are old in the world’s ways already. 

But bear with me : indeed you ’ll find me useful 
Upon your pilgrimage. But come, pronounce 
Where shall we now be errant ? 

Am. Where jthe world 

Is thickest, that I may behold it in 
Its workings. 

Stran. That to say, where there is war 
And woman in activity. Let ’s see I 
Spain — Italy — the new Atlantic world — 

Afric, with all its Moors. In very truth, 

There is small choice : the whole race are just now 
Tugging as usual at each other’s hearts. 

Arn. I have heard great things of Rome. 

Stran. A goodly choice — 

And scarce a better to be found on earth, 

Since Sodom was put out. The field is wide too; 

<*For now the Frank, and Hun, and Spanish scion 
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Of the old Vandals, are at play along * 

The sunny shores of the world's garden. 

Am. • How 

Shall we proceed? 

Strati. Like gallants, on good coursers. 

What, ho ! my chargers !* Never yet were better, 

Since Phaeton was upset into the Po. 

Our pages too 1 

Enter two Pages^ with four coal-black horses. 

Arn. noble sight ! 

Stran. And of 

A noble breed. Match me in Barbary, 

Or your Kochlini race of Araby, 

With these ! 

Arn. The mighty steam, which volumes high 
From their proud nostrils, burns the very air ; 

And sparks of Hame, like dancing fire-flies, wheel 
Around their manes, as common insects swarm 
Round common steeds toward sunset 
Stran. Mount, my lord : 

They and I are your servitors. 

Arn. And these 

Our dark-eyed pages — ^what may be their names ? 

St fan. You shall baptize them. 

Am. What I in holy water? 

Stran. Why not? The deeper sinner, better saint. 

Am. They are beautiful, and cannot, sure, be demons. 
Stran. True ; the devil 's always ugly ; and your beauty 
Is never diab\jlical. 

Arn. I ’ll call him 

Who bears the golden horn, and wears such bright 
And Mooming aspect, Huon ; for he looks 
Like to the lovely boy lost in the forest. 

And fiever found till now. And for the other 
And darker, and more thoughtful, who smiles not. 

But looks as serious though serene as night, 

He shall be Memnon^ from the Ethiop king 
Whose statue turns a harper once a day. 

And you ? • 

Stran. I have ten thousand names, and twice 
As many attributes : but as I wear 
A human shape, will take a human name. 


p p 2 
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Arn. More human than the shupe (though it was mine 
once) 

I trust. 

Stran. Then call me Caesar. 

Arn. Why, that name 

Belongs to empires, and ha§ been ,but borne 
By the world's lords, 

Stran^ And therefore fittest for 

The devil in disguise — since so you deem me, 

Unless you call me pope instead. 

Arn. Well, then, 

Caesar thou shalt be. For myself, my name 
Shall be plain Arnold still. 

CcBS. We '11 add a title — 

“ Count Arnold : it hath no ungracious sound, 

And will look well upon a billet-doux. 

Am. Or in an order for a battle-field. 

Cas. {sings). To horse ! to horse I my coal-black steed 
Paws the ground and sniffs the air ! 

There *s not a foal of Arab's breed 
More knows whom he must bear ; 

On the hill he will not tire, 

Swifter as it waxes higher ; 

In the marsh he will not slacken, 

On the plain be overtaken ; 

In the wave he will not sink. 

Nor pause at the brook's side to drink ; 

In the race he will not pant, 

In the combat he '11 not faint ; 

On the stones he will not stumble, 

Time nor toil shall make him humble j 
In the stall he will not stiffen, 

But be winged as a^griffin, 

Only flying with his feet : 

And will not such a voyage be sweet ? 

Merrily ! merrily ! never unsound, 

Shall our bonny black horses skim over the ground I 
From the Alps to the Caucasus, ride we, or fly ! 

For we *11 leave them behind in the glance of an eye. 

\7hey mount their horses and disappear. 
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Scene II. 

A Camp before tiu walls of Rome, 

Arnold ’ aW CiESAR. 

• 

C(BS, You are well enter’d now. 

Arn, Ay ; but my path 

Has been o’er carcasses : mine eyes are full 
Of blood. 

C(Rs, The«i wipe them, and see clearly. Why 1 
Thou art a conqueror ; the chosen knight 
And free companion of the gallant Bourbon, 

Late constable of France : and now to be 
Lord of the city which hath been earth’s lord 
Under its emperors, and — changing sex. 

Not sceptre, an hermaphrodite of empire — 

Lady of the old world. 

Arn, How old I What 1 are there 

New worlds ? 

CcBS, Ho you. You ’ll find there are such shortly, 

By its rich harvests, new disease, and gold ; 

From one half oi the world named a whole new one, 
Because you know no better than the dull 
And dubious notice of your eyes and ears. 

Arn, I '11 trust them. 

t Coes, Do I They will deceive you sweetly, 

And tliat is better than the bitter truth. 

Arn, Dog! 

Cces, % Man I 

Arn, Devil 1 

Cces, Your obedient humble servant. 

Arh, Say master rather. Thou hast lured^me on, 
Through scenes of blood and lust, till I am here. 

(fks. And where wouldst thou be ? 

4^^ at peace — ^in pelce. 

C(zs, And where is that which is so ? From the star 
To the winding worm, all life is motion ; and 
In life commotion is the extremest point 
Of life. The planet wheels tilbit becomes 
A comet, and destroying as it sweeps 
The stars, goes out. The poor worm winds its way. 
Living upon the death of other things, 
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But still, like them, must live and* die, the subject 
Of something which has made it live and die. 

You must obey what all obey, the ruld 
Of fix’d necessity : against her edict 
Rebellion prospers not. 

Arn. And when it prospers 

Cas. 'T is no rebellion. 

Arn. Will it prosper now ? 

Cas. The Bourbon hath given orders for the assault, 
And by the dawn there will be work. 

Am. . Alas I 

And shall the city yield ? I see the giant 
Abode of the true God, and his true saint, 

Saint Peter, rear its dome and cross into 
That sky whence Christ ascended from the cross. 
Which his blood made a badge of glory and 
Of joy (as once of torture unto him, 

God and God’s Son, man’s sole and only refuge). 

Cas. ’T is there, and shall be. 

Am. What ? 

Cas. I'he crucifix 

Above, and many altar shrines below. 

Also some culverins upon the walls, 

And harquebusses, and what not ; besides 
The men who are to kindle them to death 
Of other men. 

Arn. And those scarce mortal arches. 

Pile above pile of everlasting wall, 

The theatre where emperors and their subjects 
(Those subjects Romans) stood at gaze upon 
The battles of the monarchs of the wild 
And wood, the lion a^d his tusky rebels 
Of the then untamed desert, brought to joust ’ 

In the "arena (as right well they might. 

When they had left no human foe unconquer’d) ; 

Made even the forest pay its tribute of 
Life to their amphitheatre, as well 
As Dacia men to die the eternal death 
For a sole instant’s pastime, and “ Pass on 
To a new gladiator I •' — Must it fall ? 

Cas. The city, or the amphitheatre? 

The church, or one, or all ? for you confound 
' Both them and me. 
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Arn, , To-morrow sounds the assault 

With the first cock-crow. 

Cees. • Which, if it end with 

The evening's first nightingale, will be 
Something new in the annals of great sieges ; 

For men must have their prey after long toil. 

Arn. The sun goes down as calmly, and perhaps 
More beautifully, than he did on Rome 
On the day Remus leapt her wall. 

Cas, I saw him. 

Am. You ! 

Cces. Yes, sir. You forget I am or was 

Spirit, till I took up with your cast shape, 

And a worse name. 1 'm Caesar and a hunchback 
Now. Well ! the first of Caesars was a bald-head, 

And loved his laurels better as a wig 
(So history says) than as a glory. Thus 
The wodd runs on, but we 'll be merry still. 

I saw your Romulus (simple as I am) 

Slay his own twin, quick-born of the same womb, 
Because he leapt a ditch ('t was then no wall, 

Whate'er it now be) ; and Rome's earliest cement 
Was brother's blood ; and if its native blood 
Be spilt till the choked Tiber be as red 
As e’er 't was yellow, it will never wear 
The deep hue of the ocean and the earth, 

^ Which the great robber sons of fratricide 
Have made their never-ceasing scene of slaughter 
For ages, 

Arn, put what have these done, their far 
Remote descendants, who have lived in peace. 

The peace of heaven, and in her sunshine of 
Piety? • 

Cces, And what had they done, whom the®old 
Romans o'erswept? — Hark ! 

^Arn, They are soldiers singing 

A 'reckless roundelay, upon the eve 
Of many deaths, it may be of their own. 

Cces, And why should they not sing as well as swans ? 
Tli^y are black ones, to be su^e. 

Arn, So, you are learn’d, 

I see, too? 

Cces, In my grammar, certes. I 
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Was educated for a monk of all times, 

And once I was well versed in the forgotten 
Etruscan letters, and — were I so minded — 

Could make their hieroglyphics plainer than 
Your alphabet , 

Arn. And wherefdre jio you not? 

Cces, It answers better to resolve the alphabet 
Back into hieroglyphics. lake your statesman, 

And prophet, pontiff, doctor, alchymist, 

Philosopher, and what not, they have built 
More Babels, without new dispersion, , than 
The stammering young ones of the flood^s dull ooze, 
Who faird and fled each other. Why? why, marry, 
Because no man could understand his neighbour. 

They are wiser now, and will not separate 
For nonsense. Nay, it is their brotherhood, 

Their Shibboleth, their Koran, Talmud, their 
Cabala ; their best brick-work, wherewithal 
They build more 

Arn. (interniptiw^ hint). Oh, thou everlasting sneerer! 
Be silent ! How the soldier’s rough strain seems 
Soften’d by distance to a hymn-like cadence ! 

Listen ! 

Cces. Yes. I have heard the angels sing. 

Arn. And demons howl. 

Cces. And man, too. Let us listen 

I love all music. 

Song of the Soldiers within. 

The black bands came over ^ 

The Alps and their snow ; 

With Bourbon, the rover, 

'rhey palis’d the broad Po. 

We have beaten all foemen, 

We have captured a king, 

We have turn’d back on no men, 

And so let us sing ! 

Here ’s the Bourbon for ever I 
Though pennyless all 

We ’ll have one more endeavour 
At yonder old wall. 

With the Bourbon we ’ll gather 
At day-dawn before 
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The gates, and together • 

Or break or climb o’er 
The wall : on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot, 

Our shout shall grow gladder, 

And death only be mule. 

With the* Bourbon we ’ll mount o’er 
The walls of old Rom*', 

And who then shall count o'er 
The spoils of each dome ? 

Up^! up with the lily I 
And down with the keys ! 

In old Rome, the seven-hilly, 

We ’ll revel at ease. 

Her streets shall be gory, 

Her Tiber all red, 

And her temples so hoary 
Shall clang with our tread. 

Oh, the Bourbon ! the Bourbon I 
The Bourbon for aye ! 

Of our song bear the burden 1 
And fire, fire away 1 
With Spain for the vanguard, 

Our varied host comes ; 

And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany's drums ; 

And Italy’s lances 
Are couch'd at their mother ; 

But our leader from France is. 

Who warBd with his brother. 

Oh, the Bourbon ! the Bourbon I 
Sans country or home, 

We'll follow the fiourbon, 

To plunder old Rome. 

(ues. An indifferent song 

Fo/ those within the walls, methinks, to hear. 

Am. Yes, if they keep to their chorus. But here comes 
I'hc general with his chiefs and men of trust. 

A goodly rebel 1 

EfVer t/ie Consiahh Bourbon*** suis^^ 

PhiL How now, noble prince, 

You are not cheerful ? 
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Bourb. Why should I be so ? 

Phtl, Upon the eve of conquest, such as ours, 

Most men would be so. 

Bourb. If I were secure ! 

Phil. Doubt not our soldiers. Were tl^e walls of 
adamant, 

They ’d crack them. Hunger is a sharp artillery, 

Bourb. That they will falter is my least of tears. 

That they will be repulsed, with Bourbon for 
Their chief, and all their kindled appetites 
To marshal them on — were those hoa^y walls 
Mountains, and those who guard them like the gods 
Of the old fables, I would trust my Titans ; — 

But now 

Phil. They are but men who war with mortals. 

Bourb. True : but those walls have girded in great ages, 
And sent forth mighty spirits. The past earth 
And present phantom of imperious Rome 
Is peopled with those warriors ; and methinks 
They flit along the eternal city's rampart. 

And stretch their glorious, gory, shadowy hands, 

And beckon me away 1 

Phil. So let them ! Wilt thou 

Turn back from shadowy menaces of shadows ? 

Bourb. They do not menace me. I could have faced, 
Methinks, a Sylla’s menace ; but they clasp, 

And raise, and wring their dim and deathlike hands, , 

And with their thin aspen faces and flx'd eyes 
Fascinate mine. Look there 1 

Phil. I look ujx)n 

A lofty battlement 

Bourb. And there ! 

Phil. Not even 

A guard 'in sight ; they wisely keep below, 

Shelter’d by the grey parapet from some 
Stray bullet of our lansquenets, who might 
Practise in the cool twilight 

Bourb. You are blind. 

Phil. If seeing nothing more than may be seen 
Be so. 

Bourb. A thousand years have mann’d the walls 
With all their heroes, — the last Cato stands 
Ajd tears his bowels, rather than survive 
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The liberty of that I would enslave, • 

And the first Caesar with his triumphs flits 
From battlenlent to battlement. 

Phil. Then conquer 

The \salls for which he conquer’d, and be greater 1 

Bourb. True : so. I will or perish. 

Phil, You can not. 

In such .nn enterprise to die is rather 
The dawn of an eternal day, than death. 

[Count Arnold and CjEsar advance. 

Coes. And tbe mere men — do they too sweat beneath 
The noon of this same ever-scorching glory ? 

Bourb. Ah I 

Welcome the bitter hunchback ! and his master, 

The beauty of our host, and brave as beauteous, 

And generous as lovely. We shall find 
Work for you both ere morning. 

Cces. You will find, 

So please your highness, no less for yourself. 

Bourb. And if 1 do, there will not be a labourer 
More forward, hunchback ! 

Cces. You may well say so, 

Vox you have seen that back — as general, 

Placed in the rear in action — but your foes 
Have never seen it. 

Bourb. That ’s a fair retort. 

For I provoked it : — but the Bourbon’s breast 
Has been, and ever shall be, far advanced 
In danger’s face as yours, were you the devil. 

Cces. An4 if I were, I might have saved myself 
The toil of coming here. 

Phil. Why so ? 

C&s. One half 

Of your brave bands of their own bold accofd 
Wjn go to Iiim, the other half be sent, 

^pre swiftly, not less surely. 

Bourb. Arnold, your 

Slight crooked friend ’s as snake-like in his words 
As his deeds. 

Cces. Your highness imuch mistakes me. 

The first snake was a flatterer — I am none j 

And for my deeds, I only sting when stung. [quick 

Bourb. You are brave, and that ’s enough for mfe ; and 
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In speech as sharp in action — and t^at *s more, 

I am not alone a soldier, but the soldiers’ 

Comrade. 

Cces. They are but bad company, your highness ; 
And worse even for their friends than foes, as being 
More permanent acquaintance. 

RAiL How now, fellow 1 

Thou waxest insolent, beyond the privilege 
Of a buftbon. 

Cas. You mean I speak the truth. 

I ’ll lie — it is as easy : then you ’ll praise me 
For calling you a hero. 

jBourb. Philibert I 

Let him alone ; he ’s brave, and ever has 
Been first, with that swart face and mountain shoulder, 

In field or storm, and patient in starvation ; 

And for his tongue, the camp is full of licence, 

And the sharp stinging of a lively rogue 
Is, to my mind, far preferable to 
The gross, dull, heavy, gloomy execration 
Of a mere famish’d, sullen, grumbling slave. 

Whom nothing can convince save a full meal. 

And wine, and sleep, and a few maravedis, 

With which he deems him rich. 

Cces. It would be well 

If the earth’s princes ask’d no more. 

Bourb, Be silent ! 

Cas. Ay, but not idle. Work yourself with words. 

You have lew to speak. 

Phil. What means the audacious prater? 

Gets. To prate, like other prophets. 

Bourb. Philibert 1 

Why will you vex him?' Have we not enough 
To think on ? Arnold 1 I will lead the attack 
To-morrow. 

Arn. I have hcanl as much, my lord. 

Bourb. And you will follow ? 

Arn. Since I must not lead. 

Bourb. ’T is necessary for the further daring 
Of our too needy army, that their chief 
Plant the first foot upon the foremost ladder’s 
First step. 

Upon its topmost, let us hope ; 
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So shall he have’his full deserts. 

Bourb. The world’s 

Great capitaT perchance is ours to-morrow, 

Throu^’h every change the seven-hill’d city hath 
Retain’d her sway o’er^nations, and the Caesars 
But yielded to the Alarics, the Alarics 
Unto the pontiffs. Roman, Goth, or priest. 

Still the world’s masters ! Civilized, barbarian, 

Gr saintly, still the walls of Romulus 
Have been the circus of an empire. Well ! 

’T was their turn — now ’t is ours ; and let us hope 
That we will fight as well, and rule much better. 

Cas. No doubt, the camp’s the school of civic rights. 
What would you make of Rome ? 

Bourb. That which it was, 

C<zs. In Alaric’s time? 

Bourb. No, slave ! in the first Caesar’s, 

Whose name you bear like other curs 

CcES. And kings 1 

’T is a great name for blood-hounds. 

Bourb. There ’s a demon 

In that fierce rattlesnake thy tongue. Wilt never 
Be serious ? 

Cas. On the eve of battle, no ; — 

That were not soldier-like. ’T is for the general 
To be more pensive : we adventurers 
Must be more cheerful. Wherefore should we think? 
Our tutelar deity, in a leader’s shape. 

Takes care of us. Keep thought aloof from hosts 1 
If the kna»es take to thinking, you will have 
To crack those walls alone. 

Bourb. , You may sneer, since 

T IS lucky for you that you fight no worse for ’t. 

^Cas. I thank you for the freedom ; ’t is the only 
fay I have taken in your highness’ service. 

, Bourb. Well, sir, to-morrow you shall pay yourself. 
Look on those lowers ; they hold my treasury ; 

But, Philibert, we ’ll in to council. Arnold, 

We would request your presence. 

•Arn. Prin<;e 1 my service 

Is yours, as in the field. 

Bourb. In both we prize it, 

And yours will be a post of trust at daybreak. 
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C&f. And mine ? 

Bourb. To follow glory with the Bourbon. 

Good night ! 

Am. \to CiESAR). Prepare our armour for the assault, 
And wait within my tent. 

\Exeunt Bourbon, Arnold, Philibert, 

Cees. {solus). Withiih thy tent ! 

Think’st thou that I pass from thee with my presence ? 

Or that this crooked coffer, which contain’d 

Thy principle of life, is aught to me 

Except a mask ? And these are men, forsooth ! 

Heroes and chiefs, the flower of Adaih’s bastards I 

This is the consequence of giving matter 

The power of thought. It is a stubborn substance, 

And thinks chaotically, as in acts. 

Ever relapsing into its first elements. 

Well I I must play with these poor puppets ; ’t is 
The spirit’s pastime in his idler hours. 

When I grow weary of it, I have business 
Amongst the stars, which these poor creatures deem 
Were made for them to look at. ’T were a jest now 
To bring one down amongst them, and set fire 
Unto their anthill : how the pismires then 
Would scamper o’er the scalding soil, and, ceasing 
From tearing down each other’s nests, pipe forth 
One universal orison ! Ha ! ha 1 [Exit CiCSAR. 


PART II. 

Scene I. — Before the walls of Rome. — The Assault: the Army 
in motion, with ladders to scale the walls ; Bourbon, with a 
white scarf over his armokr, foremost. 

9> 

Chorus of Spirits in the air. 

I. 

’T is the mom, but dim and dark» 

Whither flies the silent lark ? 

Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 

Is the day indeed begun? 

Nature’s eye is melancholy 
O’er the city high and holy : 
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But witho\^t there is a din 
Should arouse the saints within, 

And revive the heroic ashes, 

Round which yellow Tiber dashes, 

O, ye seven hills ! awaken, 

Ere your very base be shaken 1 

II. 

Hearken to the steady stannp I 
Mars is in their every tramp I 
Not a ^tep is out of tune. 

As the tides obey the moon ! 

On they march, though to self-slaughter. 
Regular as rolling water. 

Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order. 
Breaking only rank by rank. 

Hearken to the armour’s clank ! 

Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder. 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

III. 

Look upon the bristling wall, 

Mann’d without an interval 1 
Round and round, and tier on tier, 
Cannon’s black mouth, shining spear, 

Lit match, bell*mouth’d musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon ; 

All tlie warlike gear of old, 

M'x’d with what we ^ow l^hold. 

In this strife ’twixt old and new, 

Gather like a locusts' crew. 

Shade of Remus ! 't is a time 
Awful as thy brother’s crime ! 

Christians war against Christ's shrine 
Must its lot be like to thine ? 


IV. , 

Near — and near — and nearer still. 
As the earthquake saps the hill, 
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First wHh trembling, hollovr motion, 
like a scarce awaken d ocean, 

Then with stronger shock and louder, 

Till the rocks are crush’d to powder, — 

Onw.ird sweeps the rolling host ! 

Heroes of the immorfal boast ! 

Mighty chiefs ! eternal shadows 1 
First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 

Will you sleep when nations’ (juarrels 
Plough the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who weep o’er Carthage burning, 

Weep not — sfriie ! for Rome is mourning ! 


V. 

Onward sweep the varied nations 1 
Famine long hath dealt their rations I 
To the wall, with hate and hunger. 
Numerous as wolves, and stronger. 

On they sweep. Oh, glorious city ! 
Must thou be a theme for pity ? 

Fight, like your first sire, each Roman 1 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 

Match’d with Bourbon’s black banditti I 
Rouse thee, thou eternal city ; 

Rouse thee ! Rather give the torch 
With thine own hand to thy porch, 
'Than behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their fobt. 


VI. 

Ah ! behold yon bleeding spectre I 
Ilion’s children find no Hector ; 
Priam’s offspring loved their brother; 
Rome’s great sire forgot his mother, 
When he slew his gallant twin, 

With inexpiable sin. 

See the giant shadow stride 
O’er the ramparts high and wide I 
When the first o’erleapt thy wall. 

Its foundation rttoum’d thy fall. 
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Now, tholfgh towering like a Babel, 

Who to stop his steps are able ? 

Stalkiilg o’er thy highest dome, 

Remus claims his vengeance, Rome I 

* VII. 

Now they reach thee in their anger; 

Fire and smoke and hellish clangour 
Are around thee, thou world’s wonder, 
Death is in thy walls and under. 

Now th^ meeting steel first clashes, 
Downward then the ladder crashes. 

With its iron load all gleaming, 

Lying at its foot blaspheming I 
Up again 1 for every warrior 
Slain, another climbs the barrier. 

Thicker grows the strife : thy ditches 
Europe’s mingling gore enriches. 

Rome ! although thy wall may perish, 

Such manure thy fields will cherish. 
Making gay the harvest-home ; 

But thy hearths, alas ! oh, Rome !— 

Yet be Rome amidst thine anguish, 

Fight as thou wast wont to vanquish 1 

VIII. 

Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 

Let not your quench’d hearths be At^’s I 
Yet again, ye shadowy heroes. 

Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 

Though the son who slew his mother 
Shed Rome’s blood, he was your brother : 
'T was the Roman curb’d the Roman^ — 
Brennus was a baffled foeman. 

Yet again, ye saints and martyrs, 

Rise ! for yours are holier charters I 
Mighty gods of temples falling. 

Yet in ruin still appalling ! 

Mightier founders of those altars. 

True and Christian, — strike the assaulters I 
Tiber I Tiber ! let thy torrent 
Show even nature’s self abhorrent 
VOL It Q Q 
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Let each breathing heart dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited ! 

Rome be crush’d to one wide tomb, 

But be still the Roman’s Rome ! 

[Bourbon, Arnold, C^bsar, and others^ arrive at the 
foot of the wall, Arnold is about to blant his 
ladder. 

Bourb. Hold, Arnold ! I am first. 

Arn. Not so, my lord. 

Bourb. Hold, sir, I charge you ! Follow ! I am proud 
Of such a follower, but will brook no leader. 

[Bourbon plants his ladder, and begins to mount. 
Now, boys 1 On 1 on ! 

\A shot strikes him, and Bourbon falls. 
Coes. And off. 

Am. Eternal powers ! 

The host will be appall’d, — but vengeance ! vergeance ! 
Bourb. ’T is nothing — lend me your hand. 

[Bourbon takes Arnold by the hand, and rises; but 
as he puts his foot on the step, falls again, 

Arnold ! I am sped. 

Conceal my fall — all will go well — conceal it ! 

Fling my cloak o’er what will be dust anon ; 

Let not the soldiers see it. 

Am, You must be 

Removed ; the aid of 

Bourb. No, my gallant boy : 

Death is upon me. But what is one life ? 

The Bourbon’s spirit shall command them still. 

Keep them yet ignorant that I am but clay. 

Till they are conquerors — then do as you may. 

Cos. Would not your highness choose to kiss the cross ? 
We hav^ no priest here, but the hilt of sword 
May serve instead : it did the same for Bayard. 

Bourb. Thou bitter slave 1 to name him at this time 1 
But I deserve it. 

Arn. (to Caesar). Villain, hold your peace ! 

Cees. What, when a Christian dies ? Shall I not offer 
A Christian “ Vade in pace?” 

Am. Silence 1 Oh I 

Those eyes are glazing which o’erlook’d the world, 

And saw no equ^ 
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Bourb. • Arnold, shouldst*thou see 

France =-But hark ! hark 1 the assault grows warmer — 

Oh! • 

For but an hour, a minute more of life, 

To dig within the wall 1 Hence, Arnold, hence I 
You lose time — they, wifi conquer Rome without thee. 
Arn, And without thee, 

Boiirb, Not so ; 1 11 lead them still 

In spirit. Cover up my dust, and breathe not 
That I have ceased to breathe. Away 1 and be 
Victorious. ^ 

Arn, But I must not leave thee thus. 

Bourb, You must — farewell — Up I up I the world is 
winning. [Bourbon dies, 

Cces, (to Arnold). Come, count, to business. 

Arfi, 1'riie. 1 11 weep hereafter. 

[Arnold covers Bourbon’s body with a mantle^ mounts 
the ladder^ crying 

The Bourbon 1 Bourbon I On, boys ! Rome is ours ! 

Cas, Good night, lord constable ! thou wert a man. 
[CiESAR follows Arnold ; they recuh the battlement ; 
Arnold and Caesar are struck down, 

Cces, A precious somerset 1 Is your countship injured ? 
Arn, No. [Remounts the ladder. 

Cits. A rare blood-hound, when his own is heated I 
And 't is no boy's play. Now he strikes them down I 
jHis hand is on the battlement — he grasps it 
As though it were an altar ; now his foot . 

Is on it, and What have we here ? — a Roman ? 

^ [A man falls. 

The first bird of the covey ! he has fallen 
On the outside of the nest. Why, how now, fellow ? 
Whunded Man, A drop of water ! 

Coes, Blood *s tRe only liquid 

Neii-er than Tiber. 

bounded Man, I have died for Rome. [Dies. 

ICces, And so did Bourbon, in anotlier sense. 

Oh, these immortal men ! and their great motives 1 
But I must after my young charge. He is 
By 4his time i’ the forum. Charge I charge f 

[CiBSAR mounts the ladder ; the scene closes. 


QQ a 
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Scene II. 

The City. — Combats between the Besiegers and Besifged in the 
streets. Inhabitants flying in confusion. 

Enter Cjesar. 

Cos. I cannot find my hero ; he is mix’d 
With the heroic crowd that now pursue 
The fugitives, or battle with the despejate. 

What have we here ? A cardinal or two 
That do not seem in love with martyrdom. 

How the old red-shanks scamper I Could they doff" 

Their hose as they have dofTd their hats, 't would be 
A blessing, as a mark the less for plunder. 

But let them fly ; the crimson kennels now 
Will not much stain their stockings, since the mire 
Is of the self-same purple hue. 

Enter a Party fighting — .'Vrnold at the head of the 
Besiegers. 

He comes. 

Hand in hand with the mild twins — Gore and Glory. 
Holla I hold, count ! 

Arn. Away ! they must not rally. 

Cos. I tell thee, be not rash ; a golden bridge 
Is for a flying enemy. I gave thee 
A form of beauty, and an 
Exemption from some maladies of body, 

But not of mind, which is not mine to give. 

But though I gave the fbrm of Thetis’ son, 

I dipt th6e not in Styx ; and ’gainst a foe 
I would not warrant thy chivalric heart 
More than Pelides’ heel ; why, then, be cautious, 

And know thyself a mortal still. 

Arn. And who 

With aught of soul would combat if he were 
Invulnerable? 'I'hat pretty sport. 

Think’st thou I beat for hares when lions roar ? 

[Arnold rushes into the combat, 
^ces. A precious sample of humanity 1 
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Well, his blood up ; and if a little’s shed, 

'T will serve to curb his fever. 

[Arnole engages with a Roman, who retires towards 
a portico. 

Arn. Yield thee, slave 1 

I promise quarter. ^ • 

Horn, *That ’s soon said. 

A/n. And done — 

My word is known. 

Horn. So shall be my deeds. 

^ [TAcy re-engage. C-zesar comes forward. 
Cces. Why, Arnold I hold thine own : tnou hast in hand 
A famous artisan, a cunning sculptor ; 

Also a dealer in the sword and dagger. 

. Not so, my musqueteer ; 't was he who slew 
The Bourbon from the wall. 

Arn. Ay, did he so? 

Then he hath carved his monument. 

Rom. I yet 

May live to carve your better's. 

Cces. Well said, my man of marble ! Benvenuto, 

Thou hast some practice in both ways ; and he 
Who slays Cellini will have work'd as hard 
As e'er thou didst upon Carrara's blocks. 

[Arnold disarms and wounds Cellini, but slightly: 
the latter draws a pistol^ and fires; then retires ^ 
and disappears through the portico. 

Cces. How farcst thou ? Thou hast a taste, mcthinks, 
Of red Bellona's banquet 

Arn. {stagers). 'T is a scratch. 

I..end me thy scarf. He shall not 'scape me thus. 

Cces. Where is it ? 

Arn. In the slToulder, not the sword arm — 

And that 's enough. I am thirsty ; would Phad 
A helm of water ! 

^C(es. That 's a liquid now 

Ilf requisition, but by no means easiest 
To come at 

Am. And my thirst increases ; — but 
I % find a way to quench it . 

Cces. Or be quench'd 

Thyself. 

Am.. The chance is even ; we will throw 
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The dice thereon. But I lose tm€ in prating ; 

Prithee be quick. [C.icsar ^inds on the scarf. 

And what dost thou so idly ? 

Why dost not strike ? 

CcBS. Your old philosophers - 

Beheld mankind, as mere spectators of 
The Olympic games. When I behold a prize 
Worth wrestling for, I may be found a Milo. 

Am. Ay, ’gainst an oak. 

Cms. A forest, when it suits me : 

I combat with a mass, or not at all. r- 
Meantime, pursue thy sport as I do mine ; 

Which is just now to gaze, since all these labourers 
Will reap my harvest gratis. 

Arn. Thou art still — 

A fiend ! 

Cces. And thou — a man. 

Arn. Why — such I fain would show me. 

Cas. True — as men are. 

Arn. And what is that? 

CcBs. Thou feelcst and thou see’st. 

\Exit Arnold, joining in the combat., which still con- 
tinues bchveen detached parties. 2 he scene closes. 

Scene III. 

St. Peter^s — The Interior of the Church — The Pof^e at the Altar 
— Priests y 6^r., crerwding in conjusiouy and Citizens flying for 
reJugCy pursued by Soldiery. 

Enter CiESAR. 

A Spanish Soldier, pown with them, comrades! seize 
upon those lamps ! 

Cleave yon bald-pated shaveling to the chine 1 
His rosary ’s of gold I 
Lutheran Soldier. Revenge ! revenge I 
Plunder hereafter, but for veng ance now — • 

Yonder stands Anti-Christ ! 

Cces. {interposing. How now, schismatic? 

What wouldst thou ? ' 

Luth. Sold. In the holy nvime of Christ, 

Destroy proud Anli-Cfirist I am a Christian. 

^ces. Yes, a disciple that would make the iounder 
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Of )^our belief renounce it, could he see 
Such proselytes. Best stint thyself to plunder. 

Luth. SoIA I say he is the devil 
Cas. Hush ! keep that secret, 

Lest Jie should recognize you for his own. 

Za/A. So/d. Why.wolild you save him ? I repeat he is 
The devil, or the devils vicar upon earth. ^ 

Cus. And that 's the reason : would you make a quarrel 
With your best friends? You had far best be quiet; 

His hour is not yet come. 

Luth, Sold.^ That shall be seen ! 

\The Lutheran Soldier rushes fonvard : a shot strikes 
him from one of the Popds Guards^ and he falls at 
the foot of the Altar. 

Coes, {to the Lutheran). I told you so. 
jMth. Sold. And will you not avenge me? 

C<BS. Not I! You know that “Vengeance is the 
Lord’s:'* 

You see he loves no interlopers. 

iMth. Sold, \^dyipig). Oh ! 

Had I but slain him, I had gone on high, 

Crown’d with eternal elory ! Heaven forgive 
My feebleness of arm that reach’d him not, 

And take thy servant to thy mercy. *T is 

A glorious triumph still ; proud Babylon 's 

No more ; the Harlot of the Seven Hills 

Hath changed her scarlet raiment for sackcloth 

And ashes ! \^The Lutheran dies. 

Cics. Yes, thine own amidst the rest. 

Well done,^old liibel ! 

l^The Guards defend themselves desferatch^ while the 
Pontiff escapes^ b\ a private . assage^ to the Vatican 
and the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Cm. Ha ! right nobly bifttled ! 

Nftw, priest! now, soldier! the two great professions, 
'fogether by the ears and hearts 1 I have not 
^een a more comic pantomime since Titus 
Took Jewry. But the Romans had the best then; 

Now they must take their turn. 

^Soldiers. He hath escaped 1 

Follow 1 

Another Sold, They have barr’d the narrow passage up, 
And it is clogg’d with dead even to the door. 
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Cos. I am glad he hath escaped: he may thank ii6€ 
for’t 

In part. I would not have his bulls abolish’d — 

’T were worth one half our empire : his indulgences 
Demand some in return : — no, no, he must not 
Fall ; — and, besides, his now fescape may furnish 
A future miracle, in future proof 

Of his infallibility. [To the Spanish Soldiery. 

Well, cut-throats I 

What do you pause for ? If you make not haste, 

There will not be a link of pious gold [eft. 

And you, too, catholics ! Would ye return 
From such a pilgrimage without a relic? 

The very Lutherans have more true devotion ; 

See how they strip the shrines ! 

Soldiers. By holy Peter I 

He speaks the truth ; the heretics will bear 
The best away. 

C(es. And that were shame ! Go to 1 

Assist in their conversion. 

[The Soldiers disperse ; many quit the Church, others 
enter. 

Cm. They are gone. 

And others come : so 6ows the wave on wave 
Of what these creatures call eternity, 

Deeming themselves the breakers of the ocean, 

While they are but its bubbles, ignorant 
That foam is their foundation. So another 1 

Enter Olimpia, flying from the pursuit—She springs upon 

the Altar. 

Sold. She 's mine 1 *’ 

Another Sold, [opposing the former). You lie, I track’d 
her first : and were she * 

The Pope’s niece, I ’ll not yield her. [Thef fight. 

^d Sold, (advancing towards Olimpia). You majl settle 
Your claims ; I ’ll make mine good. 

Olimp. Infernal slave I 

You touch me not alive, 

2 /d Sold. Alive or dead 1 

Olimp. (embracing a massive crucifix). Respect your 

«God{ 
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%i Sold. Yes, nrhen he shines in Gold. 

Girl, you but grasp your dowry. 

[As he ndvanceSf Olimpia with a strong and sudden 
effort^ casts down the crucifix ; it strikes the Soldier, 
who falls. 

3</ 'Sold. ^ Oh, great God I 

Olinip. Ah ! now you recognize him. 
j,d Sold. My brain 's crush’d I 

Comrades, help, ho ! All 's darkness ! [He dies. 

Other Soldiers {coming up). Slay her, although she had a 
thousand ]ivcs : 

She hath kill’d our comrade. 

Olitnp. Welcome such a death 1 

You have no life to give, w’hich the worst slave 
Would take. Great God ! through thy redeeming Son, 
And thy Son’s Mother, now receive me as 
I would approach tliee, worthy her, and him, and thee 1 

Enter Arnold. 

What do I see? Accursed Jackals 1 
Forbear ! 

Cees. {aside and laughing). Ha 1 ha ! here ’s equity I 
'i'he dogs 

Have as much 1 ight as he. But to the issue ! 

Soldiers. Count, she hath slain our comrade. 

Arn. With what weapon ? 

Sold. The cross, beneath which he is crush’d ; behold 
*Lie there, more like a worm than man ; she cast it [him 
Upon his head. 

Arn. Even so ; there is a woman 

W’orthy a brave man’s liking. Were ye such. 

Ye would have honour’d her. But get ye hence. 

And thank your meanness, otSer God you have none. 

For your existence. Had you touch’d a haii» 

Of those dishevell’d locks, I would have thinn’d 
Yfftir ranks more than the enemy. Away ! 

Ye’jackals ! gnaw the bones the lion leaves, 

But not even tliese till he permits. 

A Sold, {mw muring). The lion 

Mi^t conquer lor himself then. 

Am. {cuts him dcton). ’ Mutineer ! 

^eb^l in hell — you shall obey on earth ! 

[I'hc Soldiers assault Asnold, 
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Arn. Come -on! I *m glad on,.'t I I will show 

slaves, 

How you should be commanded, and who led you 
First o'er the wall you were so shy to scale, 

Until I waved my banners from its height, 

As you are bold within it 

[Arnold mmvs dawn the foremost ; t fie rest thrmv down 
t/uir arms. 

Soldiers. Mercy ! mercy ! 

Am. Then learn to grant it Have I taught you who 
Led you o’er Rome’s eternal battlem^ts ? 

Soldiers. We saw it, and we know it ; yet forgive 
A moment’s error in the heat of conquest — 

The conquest which you led to. 

Arn. Get you hence 1 

Hence to your quarters ! you will find them fix’d 
In the Colonna palace. 

Olimp. (aside). In my father’s 

House ! 

Am. (to the Soldiers). Leave your arms: ye have no 
further need 

Of such : the city’s render’d. And mark well 
You keep your hands clean, or I ’ll find out a stream 
As red as Tiber now runs, for your baptism. 

Soldiers (deposing their arms and departing). We obey ! 

Arn. (to Olimpia). Lady, you are safe. 

Olimp. I should be so, 

Had I a knife even ; but it matters not — 

Death hath a thousand gates ; and on the marble, 

Even at the altar foot, whence I look down 
Upon destruction, shall my head be dash’d. 

Ere you ascend it. God forgive thee, man ! 

Arn. I wish to merit his forgiveness, and 
Thine dwn, although I have not injured thee. 

Oltmp. No ! Thou hast only sack’d my nativeMand, — 
No injury ! — and made my father’s house ^ 

A den of thieves ! No injury ! — this temple — 

Slippery with Roman and with holy gore I 
No injury ! And now thou wouldst preserve me, 

To be ^but that shall never be ! 

[She raises her eyes to heaven^ folds her robe round her^ 
and prepares to dash herself down on the side of the 
Altar opposite to that where Aj^nold stands. 
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Arn. Hold ! hold I 

I swear. , 

Olimp. Sparc thine already forfeit soul 
A perjury for which even hell would loathe thee. 

I know thee. 

Am. No, thou know’st me not ; I am not 

Of these men, though 

Olimp. I judge thee by thy mates) 

It is for God to judge thee as thou art. 

I see thee purple with the blood of Rome ; 

Take mine, ’t fe all thou e’er shalt have of me, 

And here, upon the marble of this temple. 

Where the baptismal font baptized me God’s, 

I offer him a blood loss holy 

But not less pure (pure as it left me then, 

A redeem’d infant) than the holy water 
The saints have sanctified ! 

[Olimpia waves her hand Arnold disdain, and 
dashes herself on the pavement from the Altar. 

Am. Eternal God ! 

I feel thee now 1 Help ! help ! She ’s gone. 

Cess, (approaches). I am here. 

Arn. Thou ! l>ut oh, save her ! 

Cess, (assisting him to raise Olimpia). She hath done it 
well! 

The leap was serious. 

Arn. Oh ! she is lifeless I 

Cess. If 

She be so, I have nought to do with that : 

The resurreAion is beyond me. 

Arn. Slave I 

Cc^s. Ay, slave or master, ’♦ is all one : methinks 
Good worils, however, are as well at times. . 

Arn. Words !— Canst thou aid her? 
dCiss. I will try. A sprinkling 

Ot that same holy water may be useful. 

\He brings some in his helmet from the font. 
Arn. "r is mix’d with blood. 

Cess. There is no cleaner now 

In iRome. 

Am. How pale 1 how beautiful 1 how lifelesf! 

Alive or dead, thou essence of all beauty, 

I love but thee t 
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CcK. Even so Achillea loved 

Penthesilea : with his form it seems 
You have his heart, and yet it was no Soft one. 

Arn. She breathes ! But no, ’t was nothing, or the last 
Faint flutter life disputes with death. . 

Cos. ' . She breathes. 

Arn. say’st it ? Then ’t is truth. 

Cos. You do me right — 

The devil speaks truth much oftener than he *s deem’d ; 
He hath an ignorant audience. 

Arn. {ttfUhout attending to him). Yes 1 her heart beats. 
Alas ! that the first beat of the only heart 
I ever wish’d to beat with mine should vibrate 
To an assassin’s pulse. 

Cas. A sage reflection, 

But somewhat late i’ the day. Where shall we bear her ? 

I say she lives. 

Am. And will she live? 

Cas. As much 

As dust can. 

Arn. Then she is dead 1 

Cas. Bah ! bah ! You are so, 

And do not know it. She will come to life — 

Such as you think so, such as you now are ; 

But we must work by human means. 

Arn, We will 

Convey her unto the Colonna palace, 

Where I have pitch’d my banner. 

Cas. Come then ! raise her up 1 

Arn. Softly 1 « 

Cas. As softly a.s they bear the dead 

Perhaps because they cpnnot feel the jolting. 

Am. gut doth she live indeed ? . 

Coes. Nay, never fe§r I 

But, if you rue it after, blame not me. 

Arn, Let her but live 1 
Coes. The spirit of her life 

Is yet within her breast, and may revive. 

Count ! count 1 1 am your servant in all things, 

And this is a new office : — ^"t is not oft 
I am employ’d in such ; but you perceive 
How stanch a friend is what you call a fiend. 

Oti earth you have often only fiends for friends; 
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Now 1 desert not /nine. Soft 1 bear her hencei 
The beautiful half-clay, and nearly spirit 1 
I am almost enamour’d of her, as 
Of old the angels of her earliest sex. 

Am, Thou! 

Cos, 1 1 But fear not. I ’ll not be your rivaL 

Am. Rival I 

Cos. I could be one right formidable; 

But since I slew the seven husbands of 
Tobias’ future bride (and after all 
Was smoked o;/t by some incense), I have laid 
Aside intrigue ; ’t is rarely worth the trouble 
Of gaining, or — what is more difficult — 

Getting rid of your prize again ; for there 's 
The rub ! at least to mortals. 

Arn. Prithee, peace 1 

Softly 1 methinks her lips move, her eyes open I 
Cas, Like stars, no doubt ; for that ’s a metaphor 
For Lucifer and Venus. 

Arn. To the palace 

Colonna, as I told you I 

Cas. Oh ! I know 

My way through Rome. 

Arn. Now onward, onward ! Gently ! 

\Exeunt, bearing Oli.mpia. The scene closes. 


PART III. 

Scene I . — A Castle in the Apennines^ surrounded by a wild 
but smiling Country. Chorus of Peasants singing before the 
Gates. 

Chorus. 


The wars are over, 

The spring is come ; 

The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home ; 

They are happy, we rejoice ; 

Let their hearts have an echo in every voict I 
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II. 

The spring is come ; the violet ’s gone, 

The first-born child of the early sun : 

With us she is but a winter’s flower, 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

III. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 


IV. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 
Their herald out of dim December — 

The morning stars of all the flowers, 

The pledge of daylight’s lengthen’d hours; 

Nor midst the roses, e’er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet. 

Enter CjESAr. 

Cces. {singing). The wars are all over, 

Our swords are all idle. 

The steed bites the bridle. 

The casque 's on the wall, 

There ’s rest for the rover ; 

But his armour is rusty, 

And the veteran grows crusty, 

As he yawns in the hall. 

He drinks — but what 's drinking? 

A mere pause from thinking ! 

No bugle awakes him with life-and-death ca*L 

Chorus. 

But the hound bayeth loudly. 

The boar 'k in the wood. 

And the falcon longs proudly 
To spring from her hood : 
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On the yrist of the noble 
She sits like a crest, 

And. the air is in trouble 
With birds from their nest* 

Cas. Oh ! shadow of glory I 
Dim image of war ! 

But the chase hath no story, 

Her hero no star, 

Since Nimrod, the founder 
( )f empire and chase. 

Who made the woods wonder 
And quake for their race. 

When the lion was young, 

In the pride of his might, 

Then *t was sport for the strong 
To embrace him in fight ; 

To go forth with a pine 

For a spear, Against the mimmoth, 

Or strike through the ravine 
At the foaming behemoth ; 

While man was in stature 
As towers in our time. 

The first born of Nature, 

And, like her, sublime I 

CA(^rus, 

But the wars are over, 

The spring is come ; 

The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home I 
They are happy, and we rejoice ; 

J^et their hearts have an echo from every voice ! 

l£x€Nn^ the Feasqntry^ singing. 
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The subsequent poems were written at the request of my 
friend, the Honble. Douglas Kinnaird, for a Selection of 
Hebrew Melodies, and have been published, with the music, 
arranged by Mr. Braham and Mr. Nathan. 

Jauuiiryf 1815 . 


SHE WALKS IN liEAUTY. 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies j 
And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

11. 

One shade the more, one ray the le^ss, 

Had half impair'd the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lighten^ o'er her face ; 

Wht:re thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

in. 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that wjn, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent I 
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THE HARP THE* MONARCH MINSTREL SWEPT. 


I. 

1'he harp the monarch minstrel swept, 

The King of men, the loved of Htaven, 

Which Music halldw’d while she wept 
O'er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven I 
It soften'd men of iron mould, 

It gave them virtues not their own; 

No ear so dfill, no soul so cold, 

That felt not, fired not to the tone, 

Till David's lyre grew mightier than his throne I 

II. 

It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our God ; 

It made our gladden’d valkys ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod; 

Its sound a-^pired to heaven and there abode I 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and licr daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

"lb sounds that seem as from above, 

In dreams that day's broad light can not remove. 


IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 


I. 

If that high world, >vhich lies beyond 
• Our own, surviving Love endears; 

If there the Acrish'd heart be fond, 

The eye the same, except in tears — 

How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 

How sweet this very hour to die 1 
To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light — Eternity I 

II. 

It must be so: "tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ; 

R R 


^OL. II. 
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' And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 

Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 

Oh ! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares j 
With them the immortal waters drink, 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs I 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 


I. 

The wild gazelle on J udah’s hills 
Exulting yet may hound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground : 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by : — 

II. 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 

Hath Judah witness’d there; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone I 

III. 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scatter’d race ; ' 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth. 


IV. 

But we must wander witheringly, 

In other lands to die ; 

And where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own mky never lie : 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 
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OH I WEEP FOR THOSE. 


Oh ! weep for those that wept by Babers stream, 
Whose^shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell; 

Mourn — where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell 1 

II. 

And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 

And when shalPZion's songs again seem sweet; 

And Judah's melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap'd before its heavenly voice ? 

III. 

Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 

How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind their country — Israel but the grave I 


ON JORDAN’S BANKS. 


I. 

®N Jordan's banks the Arab's camels stray, 

On Sion's hill the False One’s votaries pray, 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai's steep- - 

Yet there — there — Oh God 1 thy thunders sleep : 

II. 

There — ^wherc thy Ange r scorch’d the tablet stqne I 
l"he!^ — where thy sha<low to thy people shone I 
Thj glory shrouded in its garb ol fire : 

I’hyseif — none living see and not expire 1 

III. 

Oh ! in the lightning let thy glance appear; 

Swefip from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear! 
How long by tyrants sh;vll thy land be trod ? 

How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God ? 


R R 3 
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JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTF-R 

I- 

SiNCB our Country, our God — Oh, my Sire I 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow, 
Strike the bosom tliat ’s bared for thee now I 


n. 

And the voice of my mourning is o^er, 

And the mountains behold me n6 more : 

If the hand that I love lay me low, 

There cannot be pain in the blow 1 

HI. 

And of this, oh, my Father ! be sure — 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 
As the blessing I beg ere it tlow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 

IV. 

Though the virgins of Salem lament, 

Be the judge and the hero unbent ! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 

And my Father and Country are free 1 

V. 

When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d. 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, • 

And forget not I smiled as 1 died 1 


OH! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY’S BT.OOM. 


Oh ! snatch'd away in beauty’s bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; ‘ 
But on thy turt’ shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 



MY SOUL IS DARK. 
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n. 

And oft by yon Slue gushing stream 
Shull Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 

* And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch 1 as if her step disturb’d the dead^ 

HI. 

Away ! we know that tears are vain, 

Tiiat rlpath nor heeds nor hears distress; 

Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou — who tcU’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


MY SOUL IS DARK. 


I. 

My soul is dark — Oh ! quickly string 
'I'he harp I yet can brook to hear; 

Ami let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 

If in this heart a hope be dear. 

That sound shall charm it forth again j 

If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

' J^will flow, and cease to burn my brain. 

u. 

But bid ^e strain beVild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : * 

I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst; 

For it l.ath been by sorrow nursed, 

^ And ached in sleepless silence long; 

Arid now 't is doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once-ror yield to song. 
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I SAW THEE WEEP. 


I. 

I SAW thee weep — the big bright tear 
Came o^er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew ; 

I saw thee smile — the sapphire's blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill'd that glance of thine. 

II. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own puie joy im[)art ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o'er the hearL 


THY DAYS ARK DONE. 


1 . 

Thy days are done, thy fame begun ; 

Thy country's strains record 
The triurnplis of her chosen Son, 

The slaughters of his sw^rd ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored ! 


II. 

Though thou art fall'n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death ! 

The generou.s blood that flow'd from thee 
Disdain'd to sink beneath ; 

Within our veins its currents be, 

Thy spirit on our breath I 



SAUL. 


in. 

Thy name, o«r charging hosts along, 
Shall be the battle-word ! 

Thy fall, the theme ot choral song 
From virgin voices poured 1 
To weep would do thy glory wrong : 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 


SAUI^ 

I. 

Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet's form appear. ^ 

“Samuel, raise thy buried head I 
King, behold the phantom seer 1** 

Earth yawn’d ; he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light ( hanged its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 

His hand was wither'd, and his veins were dry; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter'd there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare; 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Jake cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


II. 

Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

Who is he that caWs the dead ? 

Is it flioii, O King? Behold, • 
Idoodless are these limbs, and cold : 
Such are mine ; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me : 
Ere the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such tliy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day, 

Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Tliou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 
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And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand,^hall guide: 
Crovvnle^s, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul I 


SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 


I. 

Warriors and chiefs ! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king^s, in your path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath I 

II. 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Should the soldiers ot Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 

Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 

HI. 

Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 

Bright is tlie (Iiadein, boundless the sway, 

Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day I 


«ALL IS VANITY, SArm THE PREACHER. 

« 

I. 

Fame, wisdom, love, ami power wvre mine, 
And health and youth possess'd me ; 

My goblets blush'd from every vine* 

And lorcly forms caress'd me; 

1 sunn'd my heart in beauty's eyes, 

And felt rny soul grow tender ; 

All earth can give, or mortal pris^e, 

Was mine of regal splendour. 
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WHEN coldness WRAPS, ETC. 

II. 

I Strive to nutnber o’er wliat days 
Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

Tliere rose no day, there roUM no hour 
Of pleasure unembitterVl ; 

And not a trapping deck'd my power 
T'hat gaird not while it glitter'd. 

III. 

The serpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is won from harming; 

But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh ! who hath power of charming? 

It will not list to wisdom's -lore, 

Nor music's voice can lure it ; 

But tliere it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure it. 


WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY. 


I. 

Whkn coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah 1 whither strays the immortal mind? 

It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darken'd dust behind. 

Then,*inembodied, doth it trace 

By steps cacli planet's heavenly way ? 

Or till at once the realnis of space, 

A thing of eyes that ail survey ? 

II. 

Eternal, boundless, undecay'd, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 

All, all in earth or skies display’d, 
j Shall it survey, shall it recall : 

Each fainter trace that n^emory hold! 

Si) darkly of departed years, 

In one bioad glance the soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once appears. 
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Before Creation poo[)led' earth, 

Its eye shall loll through chaos back; 

And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
I'he spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future niais or makes, 

Its glance dilate o*er all to be. 

While sun is quencli’d or system breaks, 
Fix’d in its own eternity. 

IV. 

Above or Love, Hoi>e, Hate, or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure : 

An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 

Away, away, without a wing, 

O’er all, through all, its thought shall fly, 

A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die. 


VISION OF BKl^SIlAZZAR. 


I. 

Thr King was on his tlirone, 
The Satraps throng'd tite hall : 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem’d divine — ► 
Jehovah’s vfcessels hold 

The godless Heather's wine I 

IL 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand ; 

The fingers of a man ; 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them l.ke a wand« 



VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 
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III. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax’d his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 
‘^Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear. 
Which mar our royal mirth.*^ 


IV. 

Chaldea’s seers are good, 

But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage, 
Tliey saw — but knew no more. 


v. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king's command. 
He saw that writing s truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night, — 

I The morrow proved it true. 


“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 

He in the balance weigh’d, 

Is light and worthless clay; 
The shioud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone; 

The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne I** 
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SUN OF THE SLEKPLESS! 

Sun of the sleepless ! melancholy star 1 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far ! 

That show St the darkness thou canst not dispel, 

How like art thou to joy remembePd well ! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays ; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant — clear — but, oh how cold 1 


W^ERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU 
DEEM'ST IT TO BE. 


I. 

Were my bosom as false as thou deem'st it to be, 

I need not have wander'd from far Galilee; 

It was but abjuring my creed to efface 

The curse which thou say'st, is the crime of my race. 

II. 

If the bad never triumph, then God is vvitlii thee ! 

If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and Iree 1 
If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on high, 

Live on in thy laith, but in mine I will die. 

III. 

I have lost for that faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who uermits thee to urosper doth know; 
In his hand is my fieart ana my nope — and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 


HEROD^S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE. 


I. 

Oh, Mariainne ! now for thee 

1 ht^ heart for which thou bled^st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
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Oh, Marianyie ! where art thou 2 

Thou canst npt hear my bitter pleading : 

Ah ! cowld’st thou — thou would’st pardon now. 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding, 

Jif 

• XU 

And is she deaci ? — and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving ? 

My wrath but doom’d my own despair: 

The sword that smote her ’s o’er me waving — 

But thoij art cold, my murder’d love ! 

And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 

III. 

She ’s gone, who shared my diadem; 

She sunk, with her my Joys entombing; 

' I swept that flower irom Judah’s stem, 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 

And mine ’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 

And I have earn’d those tortures well, 

Which unconsumed are still consuming I 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
•jERUSALExM BY TITUS. 


I. 

From the last Will that looks on thy once holy dome, 
11>eheld thee, oh Sion ! when render’d to Rome : 

■T was thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy 
Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


II. 

l.iook’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane. 

And tile fRSt- fetter’d hands that made vengeance in vain. 
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m. 

On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 
Had reflected the last beam of day as it .blazed ; 

While I stood on the height, and beheld the decline 
Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine. 

IV. 

And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away ; 

Oh ! would that the lightning had glared in its stead, 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head 1 

V. 

But the gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to reign I 
And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people may be. 

Our worship, oh Father 1 is only for Thee. 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN 
AND WEPT. 


I. 

We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 
When our foe, in the hue of his sli lighters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prey; 

And ye, oh lier desolate daughters ! 

Were scatter’d all weeping awa;^ 


WJiile sadly we gazed on the jiver 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 
They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the sti anger shall know ! 
May this right hand be wither’d for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe 1 

, 111 . 

On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh, Salem j its sound should be free j 
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And the hour when thy glories were’ ended 
But left me that token of thee ; 

And ne’er shUl its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me 1 


1 - 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


I. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls lightly on deep Galilee, 

II. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Lik§ the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 

III. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

IV. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride : 
And the fo|im of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the si)ray of the rock-beating surf. 

v.^ 

And there lay tlie rider distorted and pale,^ 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail : 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

VI. 

And the widows of Ashur arc loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord I 
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A SPIRIT PASS’D BliFORE ME. 

FROM JOB. 


I. 

A SPIRIT pass’d before me : I beheld 
The face of immortality unveil’d — 

Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine — 
And there it stood, all formless — but divine : 

Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake j 
And as my damp hair stitTen’d, thus It spake : 

li, 

“ Is man more just than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Serap’ts insecure? 
Creatures of clay — vain dwellers in the dust I 
The moth smwives you, and are ye more just ? 
Things of a day ! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light 1 ” 



IPocnts to 


TO THYRZA. 

Without a stone to mark the spot, 

And say, what Truth might well have saidf 
By all, save one, perchance forgot, 

Ah ! wherefore art thou lowly laid ? 

By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 

'riie past, the future fled to thee, 

To bid us meet — no — ne'er again ! 

Could this have been — a word, a look, 

That softly sad, “We part in peace/* 

Hud taught my bosom how to brook, 

With lainter sighs, thy soul's release. 

And didst tliou not, since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart. 

Once long for him thou ne'er shalt see. 

Who held, and holds thee in his heart? 

• 

Oh I who like him had watch'd thee here? 

Or sadly mark'd thy glazing eye, 

In that dread hour ere ifeath appear, 

When silefit sorrow fears to sigh, 

Till all was past? But when no more 
'T was thine to reck of human woe, 
Affectien’s heart-drops, gushing o'er, 

Had flow'd as fast — as now they flow. 

I 

Shall they not flow, when*many a day 
In these, to me, deserted towers, 

Kre call’d but for a time away. 

Affection’s mii^ling tears were ours ? 

s s 


VOL. II. 
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Ours too the glance none saw beside j 
The smile none else might un<ierstand, 

The whisper’d thought of hearts allied, 

The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 

The kiss, so guiltLss and refined, 

That Ix>ve each warmer wish forbore ; 

Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 

Even Passion blush’d to plead for more. 

The tone, that taught me to rejoice, 

When prone, unlike thee, to Il'pine ; 

The song, celestial from thy voice, 

But sweet to me from none but thine ; 

The pledge we wore — I wear it still, 

But where is thine? — Ah! where art thou? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill, 

But never bent beneath till now ! 

Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wish thee here again. 

But if in wwlds more ble^^t than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere. 

Impart son^e portion of thy bliss, 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 

Teach me — too early taught by thee 1 
To bear, forgiving and forgiveti : 

On earth thy love was such to me ; 

It fain would^form my hope in heaven I 

Odober it, l8ll. 


AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF W^OEI 

Away, away, yc notes of woe 1 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 

Or I must flee from hence — for, oh ! 

1 dare not trust those sounds agaia 
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To me they j^peak of brighter day3 — 

But lull the chOTds, for now, alas I 
1 must ncit think^ may not gaze, 

On what I am — on what 1 was. 

The voice that madje those sounds more sweet 
Is hush'd, and all their charms are fled ; a 
And now their soltest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o'er the dead ! 

Yes, Thyrza ! yes, they breathe of thee, 

Beloved dust 1 since dust thou art; 

And all tflat once was harmony 

Is worse than discoid to my heart 1 

'1' is silent all ! — but on my ear 

The well remember'd echoes thrill; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that now might well be still : 

Yet oft my doubting soul 't will shake j 
• Even slumber owns its gentle tone, 

Till consciousness will vainly w^ake 
To listen, though the dream be flown. 

Sweet Thyrza ! waking as in sleep. 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 

A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam/ 

But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is veil’d in wrath. 

Will long lament the vanish’d ray 

'I'hat scattera giaaness o er his path. 

Decfnib^r S, 1811. 


ONE SrRUGGTLE MORE, AND I AM ^'REE. 

One struggle more, and 1 am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life again, 
ft suits me well to mingle now 
^ With things that never ]fleascd before : 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 


s s 2 



POEMS TO'*THYRZA. 


Then bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 

Man was not form’d todive alone : 

I *11 be that light, unmeaning thiitg 

That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear. 

It never would have "been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here ; 

Thou ’rt nothing — all are nothing now. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain wo^ld wear 
But mocks the w^oe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill : 

Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 
The heart, — the heart is lonely still I 

On many a lone and lovely n»ght 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky ; 

For then I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 

And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

When sailing o’er the ^gean wave. 

Now Thyrza gazes on that moon ” — 

I Alas, it gleamM upon her grave 1 

When stretch’d on fever’s sleepless bed. 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
***T is comfort still,” I faintly said, 

“ That d'hyrza cannot know my pains : ” 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon ’t is idle then to give, 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live I 

My Thyrza's ple<Ige in hotter days. 

When love and life alike were new t 
How different now thou incct’st my gaze 1 
How tinged by time with sorrow’s hue I, 
The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent — ah, were mine as still I 
Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 



EUTHA\ASIA. 


Thou bitter pledge I thou mournful token I 
Though painful^welcome to my breast 1 
Still, still preserv^hat love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which thou 'rt press’d. 
Time tempers love, but not removes, 

* More hallow’d when its hope is fled : 

Oh ! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead? 


EUTHANASIA. 

When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the de^ 

Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o’er my dying bed 1 

No band of friends or heiis be there, 

, To weep, or wish, the coming blow ; 

No maiden, with dishevelled hair. 

To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 

But silent let me sink to earth. 

With no officious mourners near: 

I would not it.ar one hour of mirth. 

Nor startle friendship with a tear. 

Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 

Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives, and him who dies. 

”1’ were sweet, my Psyche 1 to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 

Forgetful of its struggled past. 

E’en Patii itself should smile on thee. 

But vain the wish — for Beauty stdl 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath 

And women’s tears produced at will. 
Deceive in life, unman in death. 

Then lonely be my latest hour. 

Without regret, without a groan I 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lower. 
And pain been transient or unknown. 
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* Ay, but to die, and go,** alas !« 

Where all have gone, aixi all must go I 
To be the nothing that I was 
Ere born to life and living woe 1 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o*er thy days from anguish free. 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

*T is something better not to be. 


AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AND FAII^. 

lieu, quanto minus est cum reliqiiis versari qiiam tui uiemiiiisbe 1 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon return*d to Earth I 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 

And o*er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 
l^ere is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot : 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 

So I befiold them not : • 

It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, , and long must love, 

L^ke common earth can rot ; w 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 

*T is Nothing that I loved so well. 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past, 

And canst not a|ter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
f Nor falsehood disavow; 
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And, what worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

• 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can^be but mine : 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weej:) ; 

Nor need I to repine, 

That aSl those charms have pass’d away ; 

I might have watch’d thiough long decay. 

The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey ; 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 

The leaves must drop away ; 

And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 

'Fhan see it pluck’d to-day ; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair, 

I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that loilow’d sucli a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

Thy day without a cloud hath pass’d, 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

Pl3dinguish’d, not decay’d; 

As siais tiiat shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as thej^fall from high. 

As once I wept, if I could weep. 

My tears miglit well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er ihy bed ; 

To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 

Aiid show that love, however vain. 

Nor thou nor 1 can feel again. 
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Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 

The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee ! 

The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 

February, l8l2. 


IF SOMETIMES IN THE HAUNTS OF xMEN. 

If sometimes in the haunts of men 

Thine image from my breast may fade, 

The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade : 

And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore, 

And sorrow unobserved may pour 
The plaint she dare not speak before. 

Oh, pardon that in crowds awhile 
I waste one thought I owe to thee, 

And self-condenm’d appear to smile, 

Unfaithful to thy memory : 

Nor deem that memory less dear. 

That then 1 seem not to repine ; 

I would not fools should overhear % 

One sigh that should be wholly thim. 

If not the goblet pass unqnaflT d, 
li is not drain’d to banish care ; 

The cup must hold a deadlier draught, 

That brings a Lethe for despair. 

And could Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, 

1 'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown'd a single thought of thee. 

For wert thou vanish’d from my mind. 

Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
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And who^ would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandon’d Urn ? 

No, no — it is my sorrow’s pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil : 

Though all the whrld forget beside, 

'T is meet that I remember stilL 

For well I know, that such had been 
Thy gentle care for him, who now 

Unmourn*d shall quit this mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou ; 

And,^h ! I feel in that was given 
A blessing never meant for me ; 

Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven 
For earthly Love to merit thee. 

Match 14, i 8 i 2* 
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FARE THEE WELT. 

^^Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whi^perinij tongues can poison truth ; 

And copstancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain ; 

• « • « ♦ 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood al(K>f, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which bad been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows In lween, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 

Coleridge's ChriUaheU 

Fare thee well! and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well : 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

C « 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again ; 

• 

Would that breast, by thee :rlanceil over, 

ICvery inmost thought could show 1 
1’la n thou wouldst at la^i discover 
’T was not well to spurn it so. 
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Though <he world for this commend thee — 
Though il^sniile upon the blow, 

Even'fts praises must offend thee, 

Founded on a^jother’s woe : 

Though niy.mahy faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me. 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, •oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away : 

Still thine own its life retaineth, 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which ])aineth 
Is — that wc no more may meet. 

These arc words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow'd bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child's first accents fl )w, 

Wilt thou teach her to s..y “ Father ! ” 
Though his care she must forego? 

Wh0n her little hand shall press thee, 

When her lip to thine is press'd, 

Think of him whose ^>rayer shall bless thee, 
Thint of him thy love had bless V^! 

Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou never more may’st see. 

Then thy heart wmU softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

All my madness none can know; 

All my hopes, where'er thou goest, 

^Vdther, yet with ilicc they go. 
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Every feeling hath been shaken,; 

Pride, which not a world .could bow, 

B )ws to thee — by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 

But ^t is done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 

Fare thee well 1 thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 

SeaPd in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than thi'> I scarce can die. 

xManh 17, 1816. 


A SKETCH. 

** Honest — honest ! 

If that thou hc>t jl devil, I cannot kill thce.*^ 

Sk \KsrRARS. 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 

Promoted tlunce to deck her mistres * head ; 

Next — for some gracious service utiexprcss'd, 

And from its wages only V) be guess’d — 

Raised from the toilette to the table, — where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 

With eye unmoved, and forehead unaba>h’d, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash'd. 

Quick with the tale, and ready with the li^, 

The genial confidante, and general spy, 

Who could, ye gods I her next emi)loymeMt guess — 

An only infant’s earliest |;overncss I 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 

That she herself, hy teaching, learn’d to spell, 
i^n adept next in penmanship she grows, 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 

What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know — but that high Soul secured the heart| 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breath anef undeluded ear. 

Foil'd was perversion by that youtliful min<I, 

Whicji Flattery fool’d not, baseness could not blind, 
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Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil, * 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil, 

Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
(In humbler talents with a pitying frown, 

Nor Genius swell, nor lleauty render vain, 

*Nor Envy ruffle to- retaliate pain, 

Nor Fortune change, Pride raise, nor Passion bow, 

Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now, • 

Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness — to forgive, 

Too shojj^k’d at faults her soul can never know, 
h-he deems that all could be like her below: 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend. 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long. 

The baleful burthen of this honest song, 

Though all her former functions are no more, 

^he rules the circle which she served before. 

If mothers — none know why — before her quake; 

If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake ; 

If early habits — those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — • 

Have given her power too deeply to instil 
'Fhe angry essence of her deadly will ; 

If like a snake she steals within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls ; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind. 

And leave the venom there sue did not find; 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
EiernaFevil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 

,And reign the Hecate o^domestic hells? 

Skill'd by artouch to <leepen scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mcmlacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smiles, 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles : 

A plain blunt show of briefiy-spoken seeming, 

To hide Jier bloodless heart’s souPharden’d scheming ; 
A lip of lies; a face form’d to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mdtk at all who feel : 

With a vile mask the Gorgon w^ould disown, — 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 
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Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 

-fcased like the rentipede in satfron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion*s scale — 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features I and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture ! deem it not overcharged — 

There is no trait which might not be enlarged : 

Yet true to ‘‘ Nature’s journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade — 

This female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 

Oh ! wretch without a tear — without a thought, 

Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 

The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflic test now ; 

Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crush’d affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight I 
And make thee in thy Icj^rosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ! 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 

Black — as thy will for others would create : 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed, 

The widow’d couch of fire, that thou hakt spread I 
Then, when thou fain wouklst weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly /ictims — and despair ! 

Down tc\ the dust ! — and, as thou rott’st away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 

But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all tics w'ould tear — 

Thy name — thy human name— to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang op high, 

Exalted o’er thy less abhorr’d compeers — 

And festering in the iitfamy of years. 


Manh 29, i8t6. 
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ENDORSEMENT TO. THE DEED OF SEPARATION. 

IN THK APRIL OF l8l6. 

• 

A YEAR ago, ypu swore, fond she ! 

“ To love, to honour,^’ and so forth : 

Such was the vow you pledged to me, 

And here *s exactly what 't is worth. 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 


I. 

When all around grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withiield her ray — 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way j 

II. 

In th \t deep midnight of the mind, 

And that internal strife of heart, 

Wlien dreading to be deernM loo kind, 
The weak despair — the cold depart ; 

III. 

When fortune changed — and love fled far, 
An<l hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert tl^e solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last 

Oh I West be thine unbroken lightJ 
That watch'd me as a seraph's eye, 

And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 

V. 

And when the cloud upon us came, 
Which strove to blacken o'er thy ray — 
Then purer spread its gentle flame, 

And dash'd the <larkness all away. 
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VI. 

Still may thy spirit dwell on inme, , 

And teach it what to brave or brook — 

There ’s more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world’^ defied rebuke* 

VII. 

Thou stood'st, as stands a lovely tree, 

That still unbtoke, tliough gently bent, 

Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument 

Vlil. 

The winds might rend— the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert — and still wouldir t be 

Devoted in the stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o'er me. 

IX. 

But thou and thine shall know no blight, 
Whatever fate on me may fall ; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind — and thee the most of all. 


X. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 

Be broken — thine will never break ; 

Thy heart can feel — but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 

XI. 

And these, when all was lost beside, 

Were found and still are fix’d in thee ; — 
And bearing still a breast so tried, 

Earth is no des%rt — ev’n to me. 


STANZAS TO AUCIUSTA* 


I. 

Though the day of my destiny's over, 
And the star of nfy fate hath declinedi 
Thy soft heart refused to discover, 

The faults which so many could find ; 
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Though thyjsoul with nay grief was acquainted. 
It shrunk noUto share it with me. 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 

. II. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling. 

Because it reittinds me of tiiine ; 

And wh^i winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts 1 believed in with me. 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee. 

III. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d. 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain — it shall not be its slave. 

There is many a pang to pursue me : 

They may crush but they shall not contemn ; 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me; 

'T IS of thee that I think — not of them. 


IV. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Tho;»gh woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake ; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, *t was^iot to defame me, 

Nor, that the world might belie. 

V. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one ; ^ 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

, ’ T watf folly not sooner to shun : 

And if dearly that error bath cost me, 

-And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 

It could not deprive me of thee. 


vou li. 


T T 
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VI. 

From the wreck of the past,' which hath perish’d, 
Thus much I at least may recall^ 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish'd 
Deserved to be dearest of all ; 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

July 24, 1816. 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA. 

I, 

My sister ! my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine ; 
Mountains and seas div.de us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine ; 

Go where I. will, to me thou art the same — 

A loved regret which 1 would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam througli, and a home with thee. 

It. 

The first were nothing — had I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast. 

And mine is not the wish to m^ke them less. 
A strange doom is thy father’s son’% and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyopd redress ; 

Reversed" for him ^ur grartd.sire’s fate of yore,- 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 

lit. 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In q^er elements, and on the rocks 
Ot*^ni8, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

1 h^|ve sustain d my shal-e of worldly shocks. 
The fadJt was minp ; not do J seek to screen 
My elrors with defensive^lmadox ; 

1 haVe been cunning in mine overthrow. 

The careful pilot ot fhy proper woe. 
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IV. 

Mine were my faults, and mine be thfeir reward. 

My life wafe a contest, since the day 

That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift, — a fate, or*will, that walk^ astray ; ' 

*And I at times have found the struggle hard, 

And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 

But now 1 fain would for a time survive, 

Tf but to see wliat next can well arrive. 

V. 

Kingdoftis and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old ; ^ 

And when I look on this, the petty spi^y 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roll'd 
Like a wild^.bay of breakers, melts away : 

Something — I know not what — does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience ; — not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pairu 

VI. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me — or perhaps a cold despair, 

Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 

Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

VII. 

I feel aUnost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trfces, and flowers, and brooks. 
Which do remember me where I dwelt 
•Kre my young ijiind was sacrificed to bookS| 

Come as oC yore upon me^ and can mell 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments I could think I see 
^iome living'^thing to love — ^but none like^thc^ew 

Viu. ^ 

•Here are the Alpine landscapes which 
A fund for confen^plation^ — to admirer 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire : 

* ® . T T a 
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*Here to be lonely is not desolatf , 

For much I view which I could most desire, 

An^ above all, a lake 1 can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

IX. • 

Oh that thou wert but with me I — ^but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret ; 

There may be others which I less may show ; — 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And th^tide rising in roy alter’d eye. 

X, 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake • 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore ; 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make. 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 

'jci. 

The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply— 

It is' but in her summer’s sun to bask. 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle f^e without a maSk, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early ftiend, and now shall be 
My sisfer — till I look again on* thee. 

XIL 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not; — for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest — even the only paths for roe — < 

Had 1 but sooner Icamt the arowd to shun, 

I had been better |han I now can be ; 

The passions which have torn me would have slept ; 
/iiad not suffer’d and thou hadst not wept 
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XIII. 

With false AmUition what had I to do? 

Little wilfi lx)ve, and least of all with Fame ; 

And yet they came iinsought, and with me grew, 

^ And made me all jvhich they can make — a name. 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — I am Dne the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 

XIV. 

And for the future, this world's future may 
From me demand but little of my care; 

I have outlived myself by many a day; 

Having survived so many things that were; 

Nfy years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 
^ Of life which might have fill'd a century. 

Before its fourth in time had pass'd me by. 

XV. 

And for the remnant which may be to come 
1 am content ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of struggle^, happiness at times would steal. 

And for the present, I w’^ould not benumb 
My feelings lurther. — Nor shall I conceal 
T^at with all this I still can look around. 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 

XVI. 

For thee, my own swet^ sister, in thy heart 
' I know i^'self secuie, os thou in mine ; 

We were and are — I am, even as thoif art— — 
Beings who ne'er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart. 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast, 
Jhe tie whicli bound the first endures thi^lastl 
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THE DREAM. 

f 

I. 

Our life is two-fold : Sle6p hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence ; Sleep hath its own world. 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking»'thouuhts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils. 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

Ahd look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like Sibyls of the future ; they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not — what they will, 
Amd shake us with the vision that 's gone by, 

Tne dread of vanish’d shadows — Are they so? 

Is not the past all shadow ? — What arc they ? 
Creations of the mind ? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, an<l give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all desh. 

I would recall a vision which 1 dream’d 
Perchapee in sleep — for in itself a thought^ 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 

II. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, ’ 

Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As ’t were the cape of a long ridge of suclv 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base. 

But a most living landscaj^e, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scatt^’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was erod'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd, 
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Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one oh all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on her ; 

Afld both were young, and one was beautiful : 

Xnd both were young — yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There w%p but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him : he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 

Hut trembled on her words j she was his sight. 

For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 

Which colour'd all his objects : — he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all : upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 

And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
U nknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share ; 

Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Kven as a brother — but no more : ’t was much. 

For brotherless she was, save in the name 

Her infant friendship had bestow’d oh him j 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Gf a timVhonour’d race. — It was a name 

Which plea.sed him, and yet pleased him not — and why? 

Time taught him a deep -Aiswer — when she loved 

Another ; even nmv she loved another, • 

* And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 
Kept [Mice with her expectancy, and flew. 

III. 

A change came o’er the s]>irit of my dream. 

’ 'I’here was an ancient marfision, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison'd : 

Within an antique Oratory stood 
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The Boy of whom I spake : — he was alone. 

And pale, and pacing to and frp : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen^ and traced 
Words which I could not guess of j then he lean’d 
His bow'd head on his hai^ds, and shook as ’t were 
With a convulsion — then arose again. 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet : as he paused, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there i, 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 
I'hat he was wretched, but she saw not all 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o’er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles; he pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 

And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more. 

IV. 

A change 6ame o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home'. 

And his soul drank their sunbeams : he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been; on 'the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness. 

Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that hid survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 
St^od camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
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Were fasten’d near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 

While maqy of his tribe slumber’d around ; 

And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

Scf cloudless, clear, artd purely beautiful, 

I'hat God alone was to be seen in heaven. 

V. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who dic^not love her better ; — in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home. 
She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, 

Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold 1 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

Tlie settled shadow of an inward strife. 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye. 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 

What could her grief be? — she had all she h) ed. 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d affliction, her pure thoughts. 

What could her grief be ? — she had loved him not, 
Kor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 

VI. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

'rhe Wanderer was return’d. — I saw him stand 
Before aih Altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
yhe Starlight of his Boyl»od j — as he stood 
Even at the.altar, o’er his brow there caiye 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then— 

As in that hour — ^a moment o'er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
AVas traced, — and then it faded as it came. 

And he stood calm and qtiiet, and he spoke 
'rhe fitting vows, but heard not his own words. 
And all things reel’d around him ; he could ^e 
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Not that which was, nor that which, should have been-p^ 
But the old mansion, and the a«:ustom’d hnll, 

And the remember’d chambefs, and tke place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny, — ^.came back 
And thrust themselves between him and the light; 

What business had tliey there at such a time? 

VII. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dr^am. 

The Lady of his love ; — Oh 1 she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes 
'I'hey had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
Tiie queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

What is it but the telescope of truth? 

Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 

And brings life near in utter nakedness, 

Making the cold reality too real ! 

VIII. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 

The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with hlhi ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compass’d round 
With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix’d 
In all which was served up to him, until. 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he liv^ 

Through that which had been death to many men, 

And made him friends of mountains : with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
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To him the/nagic of their mysteries; 

To him the bo^ 9 f Night was open’d wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
A, marvel and a secret. — Be it so. 


IX. 

My dream was past ; it had no further change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality — the one 
To end fii madness — both in misery. 

July, i8i6. 
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And thou wert sad — yet I was not with thee; 

And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near ; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was not — and pain and sorrow here t 
And is it thus ? — it is as I foretold, 

And shall be more so ; for the mind recoils 
Ui)on itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold. 

While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 

It is not in the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 

But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When al| is lost, except a little life. 

I am too well avenged I — but ’t was my right ; 

• Whate’er my sins migh? be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite-* 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 
Mercy is for the merciful 1 — if thou 
Hast been of such, 't will be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep 
Yes 1 they may flatter thee, but thou shall Lei 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow’d on a’curse too deep; 

'I'hou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real I 
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I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 

For ’gainst the rest myself I cpulcf defend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into,(riend ; 

But thou in safe implacability 

Hadst nought to dread — imthy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded. 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare; 
And thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 

And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth — 

On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built „ 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt ! 

The moral Clytemnestra of thy I rd, 

And hew’d down, with an unsuspected sword, 

Fame, peace, and hope — and all the better life, 

W’hich, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen from out the grave of strife. 

And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice. 

Traffic .ing with them in a purpose cold, 
h'or present anger, and for ffiture gold — • 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once entei^d into crooked ways. 

The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 

Did not still walk beside thee — but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes. 

Deceit, averments incompatible. 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits — the significant eye 
Whicti learns to lie with silence — the pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages annex’d— ^ 

The acquiescence in all things which tend. 

No matter how, to the nlesired end — 

All fevind a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, ai d the end is won — - 

1 would not do by thee as tliou hast done I 

Stpiembtr, 1816, 
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PARISINA. 

Page I. 

Parisina/'] This turned out a calamitous year for the 
people of Ferrara, for there occurred a very tragical event in 
the court of their sovereign. Our annals, both printed and in 
manuscript, with the exception of the unpolished and negligent 
work of Sarpi, and one other, have given the following relation 
of it — fiom which, however, are rejected many details, and 
especially the narrative of Bandelli, who wrote a century after- 
wards, and who does not accord with the contemporary 
historians. 

^By the above-mentioned Stella deir Assassino, the Marqui^ 
in tne year 1405, had a son called Ugo, a beautiful and ingenuous 
youth. Parisina Maletesta, second wife of Niccolo, like the 
generality of ^ep mothers, treated him with little kindness, to 
the infinite regret of the Marquis, who regarded him with fond 
partiality. One day she asked teave of her husband to under- 
’ take a certain journey, to which he consgated, but upon 
condition that Ugo should bear l.er company ; for he hoped 
by these means to induce her, in the end, to lay aside the * 
♦obslinate aversion which she had conceived againft him* 
And indeed his intent was accomplished but too well, since, 
during the jouyiey, she not only divested herself of ali her 
hatrerf, but fell mio the opposite extreme. After their return, 
the ^larquis had no longer any occasion to renew h is form er 
reproofs. It happened one day that a servant of the fflftftlis, 
named 2 foese, or, as some call him, Giorgio, passing before the 
tpartments of Parisina^tsaw going out from one of &em one of 
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her chambermaids, all terrified and in tears. Asking the reason, 
she told him tlmt her mistress, for spme* slight offence, had 
been beating her ; and giving vent to her rag^, she added, that 
she could easily be revenged, if she chose to make known the 
criminal familiarity which subsisted between Parisina and her 
step-son. The servant took note of the words, and ‘related 
them to his master. He vvas astounded thereat, but, scarcely 
believhng his ears, he assured himself of the fact, aias 1 too 
clearly, On the i8th of May, by looking through a hole made 
in the ceiling of his wife’s chamber. Instantly he broke into a 
ftmous rage, and arrested both of them, toge/her with Aldo- 
brandino Rangoni, of Modena, her gentleman, and also, as 
some s.iy, two of the women of her chamber, as abettors of this 
sinful act. He ordered them to be brought to a hasty trial, 
desiring the judges to pronounce sentence, in the accustomfcd 
forms, upon the culprits. This sentence was death. Some 
there were that bestirred themselves in favour of the delin- 
quents, and amongst others, Ugoccion Contrario, who was 
all-powerful with Niccolo, and also his aged and much-deserv- 
ing minister Alberto dal Sale. Both of these, their tears 
flowing down their cheeks, and upon their knees, implored 
him for mercy ; adducing whatever reasons they could suggest 
for sparing the offenders, besides those motives of honour and 
decency which might persuade him to conceal from the public 
so scandalous a deed. But his rage made him inflexible, an^ 
on the instant, he commanded that sentence should be put in 
execution. 

“ it was, then, in the prisons of the castle, and exactly in 
those frightful dungeons which are seen at this day beifeath 
the chamber called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion’s tower, 
at the top of the street Giovecca, that on the ni\;ht of the 21 st 
of May were beheaded, first Ugo, and afterwards Parisina. 
Zoese, he that accused her, ^conducted the latter under his 
ana to the plaot of punishment She, all along, fancied that 
she was to be thrown into a pit, and asked at every step, 
whether she was yet come to the spot? She was told that her 
punishlnent was the axe. She inquired what was become oC 
Ugo, and received for answer, that he was already dead ; at 
the which, sighing grievously, she exclaimed* ‘ Now, then, I 
wish not myself to live ; ’ and, being come to the blotk, she 
strapped herself with her own hands of all her ornaments,' and, 
wi^ptng a cloth round her head, submitted to the fatal stroke, 
iriudi tenoioated the cruel scene. The same was done with 
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^Kangoni, who, together with the others, according to two 
dilendars in the littra^ of St. Francesco, was burled in the 
cemetery of that ^convent# Nothing else is known respecting 
the women. 

“The Marquis kept watch the whole of that dreadful night; 
and, as* he was walking backwards and forwards, inquired of 
the captain of the castle if Ugo was dead yet ? who answered 
him. Yes. He then gave himself up to the most desperate 
lamentations, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, that I too were dead, since I 
have been hurried on to resolve thus against my own Ugo ! ’ 
And then gna\nng with his teeth a cane which he had in his 
hand, he passea the rest of the night in sighs and in tears, 
calling frequently upon his own dear Ugo. On the following 
day, calling to mind that it would be necessary to make public 
, his justification, seeing that the transaction could not be kept 
secret, he ordered the narrative to be drawn out upon paper, 
and sent it to all the courts of Italy. 

“ On receiving this advice, the Doge of Venice, Francesco 
Foscari^gave orders, but without publishing his reasons, that 
stop should be put to the preparations for a tournament, which, 
under the auspices of the Marquis, and at the expense of the 
city of Padua, was about to take place, in the square of St 
Mark, in order to celebrate his advancement to the ducal 
chair. 

“ The Marquis, in addition to what he had already done, 
from some unaccountable burst of vengeance, commanded that 
as many of the married women as were well known to him to 
be^ithless, like his Parisina, should, like her, be beheaded. 
Ammgst others, Barberina, or, as some call her, Laodamia 
Romei, wife of the court judge, underwent this sentence at the 
usual place of Execution ; that is to say, in the quarter of St. 
Giacomo, opposite the present fortress, beyond St. Paul’s. It 
cannot, be told how strange appeared this proceeding in a 
'prince, who, considering his own dispositioi^ should, as it 
seemed, have been in such cases most indulgent Seme, how* 
ever^ there were who did not fail to commend him.” 

Page z. 

“ As twilight melts beneath the moon away.”] The lines con- 
tained*in this section were printed as set to music some time 
since^ but belonged to the poem where they now appear ; the 
greater part of which was composed prior to “ Lara.” 

* Fbi2ZI--“ History of Ferrara.” 
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, Page 9. 

• TTiat should have won as haughi; a crest.”] Haught — 
haughty — "Away, haught man, thou art insulting me.”-— 
Shakspeare. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

Page 19. 

“ In a single night.”] Ludovico Sforza, and others. — The 
same is asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife of Louis the 
Sixteenth, though not in quite so short a period. Grief is said 
to have the same effect : to such, and not to fear, this chaise 
in hers was to be attributed. 

Page 22. 

From Chillon’s snow-white battlement,”] The Chateau de 
Chillon is situated between Clarens and Villeneuve, which last 
is at one extremity of the lake of Geneva. On its left are the 
entrances of the Rhone, and opposite are the heights of Meillerie 
and the range of Alps above Boveret and St. Gingo. Near it, 
on a hill behind, is a torrent : below it, washing its walls, the 
lake has been fathomed to the depth of 800 feet French 
measure : within it are a range of dungeons, in which the early 
reformers, and subsequently prisoners of state, were confined. 
Across one of the vaults is a beam black with age, on wbiclvwe 
were informed that the condemned were formerly execfited. 
In the cells are seven pillars, or, rather, eight, one being half 
merged in the wall ; in some of these are ringS for the fetters 
and the fettered : in the pavement the steps of Bonnivard have 
left their traces. He was confined here several years. It is 
this castle that,. Rousseau has fixed the catastrophe of his 
Hfloise, in the rescue of one of her children by Julie from the 
water ; the shock of which, and the illness produced by the 
imme^on, is the cause of Jier death. The ch&teau is large, 
and seen along the lake for a great distance. The walls are 
white. 

Page 28. 

then there was a little isle,”] Between the entrances 
of the Rhone and Villeneuve, not far from Chillon, is a very 
small islan^ ; the only one 1 could perceive, in my voyage 
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tpunti and over the*lake, within ifs circumference. It contains 
a few trees (I think ndt above three), and from its singleness 
and diminutive shSb has a peculiar effect upon the view. 


MAZEPPA. 

Page 34. 

“ Rich as a %alt or silver mine.”] This comparison of a 
"salt mine” may, perhaps, be permitted to a Pole, as the 
wealth of the country consists greatly in the salt mines. 


THE ISLAND. 

Page 58. 

“And bread itself is gathered as a fruit.”] Tlie now 
celebr. ted bread-fruit, to transplant which Captain Bligh’s 
expedition was undertaken. 

Page 59. 

“ How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai."] The first 
three sections are taken from an actual song of the Tonga 
Isl.'j^crs, of which a prose translation is given in “ Mariner's 
Account of the Tonga Islands.” Toobonai is not however 
one of them ; ^ut was one of those where Christian and the 
mutineers took refuge. 1 have altered and added, but have 
retained as much as possible of the original. 

Page 63. 

- “As Ishmael, wafted on his desert-ship.”] The “ ship of 
the dtsert ” is the Oriental figure for the camel or drom^^laTy ; 
and tiiey deserve the metaphor well, — the former for his 
endurance, the latter for his swiftness. 

Page 63. 

“ Beyond itself, and mult retrace its way.”] 

** LuesUus, when frugality could charm. 

Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm.” — PoiB. 

VOI* It. U U 
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Page 63. 

“Had form’d his glorious namesake’s counterpart”] The 
consul Nero, who made the unequalled march which deceived 
Hannibal, and defeated Asdrubal ; thereby accomplishing an 
achievement almost unrivalled in. military annals. Vhe first 
intelligence of his return, to Hannibal*, was the sight of Asdru- 
bal’s*^^ head thrown into his camp. When Hannibal saw this, 
he exclaimed with a sigh, that “Rome would now be the 
mistress of the world.” And yet to this victory of Nero’s it 
might be owing that his imperial namesake reigned at all. 
But the infamy of the one has eclipsed the glory of the other. 
When the name of “ Nero ” is heard, who thinks of the consul ? 
— But such are human things 1 

Page 66. 

“ And Loch-na-gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy.’ ’] When very 
young, about eight years of age, after an attack of the scarlet 
fever at Aberdeen, I was removed by medical advice into the 
Highlands. Here I passed occasionally some summers, and 
from this period I date my love of mountainous countries. 1 
can never forget the effect, a few years afterwards, in England, 
of the only thing I had long seen, even in miniature, of a 
mountain, in the Malvern Hills. After I returned to Chelten- 
ham, I used to watch them every afternoon, at sunset, with a 
sensation which I cannot describe. This was boyish enough ; 
but I was then only thirteen years of age, and it was in the 
holidays. 

Page 68. 

“Sung sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell.”] The now 
well-known story of the loves of the nightingale and rose need 
not be more than alluded {o, being sufficiently familiar to the 
Western as to the Eastern reader. 

Pa^e 69. 

“ Than breathes his mimic murmurer in the shell.” ] If the 
reader will apply to his ear the sea-shell on his chimney-piece, 
he will be aware of what is alluded to. If the text should 
appear obscure, he will find in “ Gcbir ” the same idea better 
expressed in two lines. Tlhe poem I never read, but have 
'io.^u'the lines quoted by a more recondite reader — who seems 
to be of a different opinion from the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, *.;ho qualified it, in his answer to the Critical Reviewer 
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his Juvenal, as tsash of tho worst and most insane description. 
It is to Mr. Landor, fte, author of “Gebir,” so qualified, and 
of some Latin {Jdems, which vie with Martial or Catullus in 
obscenity^ that the immacylate Mr. Southey addresses his 
declamation against impur^y 1 

Page 70. 

“ But deem him sailor or philosopher.”] Hobbes, the father 
of Locke's and other philosophy, was an inveterate smoker,— 

even to pipes beyond computation. 

% 

Page 70. 

** Flock o’er the deck, in Neptune’s borrow’d car.”] This 
roygh but jovial ceremony, used in crossing the line, has been 
•so often and so well described, that it need not be more than 
alluded to. 

Page 72. 

** * Right,’ quoth Ben ; ^ that will do for the marines.’ ”] 

That will do for the marines, but the sailors won't believe 
it,” is an old saying ; and one of the few fragments of former 
jealous es which still survive (in jest only) between these 
gallant services. 

Page 73. 

‘‘No less of human bravery than the brave ! ”] Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, and son of Agesilaus, when he saw a machine 
invented for the casting of stones ancl darts, exclaimed that it 
wai'i^ie “grave of valour." "J'he same story has been told of 
some^nights on the first application of gunj^owder; but the 
original anecdote is in Plutarch. 

Page 82. 

“Whpse only portal was the keyless wave.”] Of this cave 
(which is \ o fictio#i) the original will be found in the ninth 
cha])ter of, “Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Islands." I have 
takenathe poetical liberty to transplant it to Toobonai, t^e last 
iiiland» where any distinct account is left of Christian and his 
comrades. 

Page 83. 

. “Tlfe fretted pinnacle, the ais!^ the nave."] This may seem 
too mfnute for the general outline (in Mariner’s Accouilf)*fts» 
which it is taken. But few men have travelled without seeing 
something of the kind — on land, that is. Without adverting to 

* * u u a 
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Ellora, in Mungo Park’s last journal, he fnentions having xais. 
with a rock or mountain so exactly resembling a Gothic cathe- 
dral, that only minute inspection could convince him that it was 
a work of nature. o 

Page 84. 

“With each new being born or to be born.”] The reader will 
recollect the epigram of the Greek anthology, or its translation 
into most of the modern languages : — 

“ Whoe’er thou art, thy master see— • 
lie was, or is, or is to be.” 

Page 84. 

“ The kindling ashes to his kindled breast.”] The tradition 
is attached to the story of Eloisa, that when her body 'was 
lowered into the grave of Abelard (who had been buried twenty 
years), he opened his arms to receive her. 

Page 87. 

'* He tore the topmost button from his vest.”] In Thibault’s 
account of Frederic the Second of Prussia, there is a singular 
relation of a young Frenchman, who with his mistress appeared 
to be of some rank. He enlisted and deserted at Schweidnitz ; 
and after a des[ierate resistance w'as retaken, having killed an 
officer, who attempted to seize him after he was woundetl, by 
the discharge of his musket loaded with a button of his uniform. 
Some circunrstances on his court-martial raised a great interest 
amongst his judges, who wished to discover his real sit^'^tion 
in life, which he offered to disclose, but to the king c^«Uy, to 
whom he requested permission to write. This was refused, and 
Frederic was filled with the greatest indignation, from baffled 
curiosity or some other motive, when he understood that his 
request had been denied. 


MANFRED. 

Page 103, 

** It is not noon — the sunbow’s rays still arch.”] 'Ehis iris is 
form^ by the rays of the sun over the lower patt of the* Aliiine 
■’SSS^nts : it is exactly like a raihbow come down to jay a visit, 
and so close that you may walk into it : this effect lasts till 
noon. ‘ 
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Page 106. 

** Eros and Anteros, padara.”] The philosopher Jamhli? 
cus. The story trf the raising of Eros and Anteros may be 
found in |;fis Lite by Eunapii^s. It is well told. 

Page 108. 

“ In words of dubious import, but fulfill’d.”] The st^ry of 
Pausanias, king of Sparta (who commanded the Greeks at the 
battle of Platea, and afterwards perished for an attempt to betray 
the Laced*monians), and Cleonice, is told in Plutarch’s Life 
of Cimon ; and*in the Laconics of Pausanias the sophist, in his 
description of Greece. 

Page 121. , 

W Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons.”] “And it came 
*to pass, that the Sons of God saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair,” &c. — “ There were giants in the earth in those 
days ; and also after that, when the Sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men, and they bare children to them, the 
same became mighty men whicli were of old, men of renown.” 
— Genesis, ch. vi. verses 2 and 4. 


MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE. 

APPENDIX. 

Note A. 

I am obliged for the following excellent translation of the 
old Chronicle to Mr. F. Cohen, to whom the reader will find 
himself indebted for a version that 1 could not myself — though 
jLfter many years’ intercourse witd Italian — have given by any 
means so purely atid so faithfully. 

ai'ORY OF MARINO FALIERO, DOGE XLI?. 

MCCCLIV. 

On the eleventjt day of September, in the year of our Lo'd 
1354, Marino Faliero was elected and chosen to be the Duke 
of thtf Commonwealth of VenicC. He was Count 
marino, in the Marches of Yreviso, and a Knight, anoa 
wealthy man to boot As soon as the election was completed, 
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it was resblved in the Great Council, that a deputation 
twdve should be despatched to Maripo''Faliero the Duke, who 
was then on his way from Rome j for when he was chosen, he 
was ambassador at the court of th,e Holy Father, at .Rome, — 
the Holy Father himself held his court at Avignon. * When 
Messer Marino Faliero the Duke was. about to land in this 
city, Qn the 5th day of October, 1354, a thick haze came on 
and darkened the air: and he was enforced to land on the 
place of St. Mark, between the two columns, on the spot 
where evil-doers are put to death ; and all thought that this 
was the worst of tokens. — Nor must I forgtfi to write that 
which I have read in a chronicle. When Messer Marino Faliero 
was Podesta and Captain of Treviso, the bishop delayed coming 
in with the holy sacrament, on a day when a procession ^s 
to take place. Now, the said Marino Faliero was so very 
proud and wrathful, that he buffeted the Bishop, and almost 
struck him to the ground: and, therefore. Heaven allowed 
Marino Faliero to go out of his right senses, in order that he 
might bring himself to an evil death. 

When this Duke had held the dukedom during nine months 
and six days, he, being wicked and ambitious, sought to make 
himself Lord of Venice, in the manner which I have read in 
an ancient chronicle. When the Thursday arrived upon which 
they were wont to hunt the bull, the bull hunt took place as 
usual; and, according to the usage of those times, after the 
bull hunt had ended, they all proceeded unto the palace of the 
Duke, and as.sembled together in one of his halls ; and they 
disported themselves with the women. And until the fir^</eil 
tolled they danced, and then a banquet was served up. My 
Lord the Duke paid the expenses thereof, ppovitlcd he had 
a Duchess, and after the banquet they ail returned to their 
homes. 

Now to this feast there catnie a certain Ser Michele Steno, a 
gentleman of poor estate and very young, but crafty and daring, 
and who loved one of the damsels of the Duchess, Ser Michele 
stood, amongst the women upon the solajo; and he behaved 
indiscreetly, so that my Lord the Duke ordered that he should 
be kicked off the solajo ; and the esquires of the Duke flung 
him down from the solajo accordingly. Ser Michele |;hought 
that such an affront was beypnd all bearing : and whep the 
fawtora os over, and all other persons harl leit the palace, he, 
continuing heated with anger, went to the hall of audience, and 
wrote certain unseemly words relating to the Duke and the 
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J^uchess upon the chair in which thrf Duke was used to sit ; 
l6r in those days th*e Qjilce did not cover his chair with cloth 
of sendal, but h^^at in a*chair of wood. Ser Michele wrote 
thereon— “ Marin Falier, the husband of the fair wife; others 
kiss het^ but he keeps her." ‘In the morning the words were 
seen, and the matter was considered to be very scandalous ; 
and the Senate commanded the Avogadori of the Common- 
wealth to proceed therein with the greatest diligence. A Argess 
of great amount was immediately proffered by the Avogadori, 
in order to discover who had written these words. And at 
length it was k%own that Michele Steno had written them. It 
was resolved in the Council of Forty that he should be arrested ; 
and he then confessed that in the ht of vexation and spite, 
occasioned by his being thrust off the solajo in the presence of 
. hi? mistress, he had written the words. Therefore the Council 
debated thereon. And the Council took his youth into con- 
sideration, and that he was a lover ; and therefore they adjudged 
that he should be kept in close confinement during two months, 
and thart afterwards he should be banished from Venice and 
the state during one year. In consequence of this merciful 
sentence the Duke became exceedingly wroth, it appearing to 
him that the Council had not acted in such a manner as was 
required by the respect due to his ducal dignity ; and he said 
that they ought to have condemned Ser Michele to be hanged 
by the neck, or at least to be banished for life. 

Now it was fated that my Lord Duke Marino was to have 
his head cut off. And as it is necessary when any effect is to 
be -fought about, that the cause of such effect must happen, 
it therefore can>e to pass, that on the very day after sentence 
had been pronounced on Ser Michele Steno, being the first 
day of Lent, a gentleman of the house of Barbaro, a choleric 
gentleman, went to the arsenal, and required certain things of 
the masters of the galleys. This^he did in the presence of the 
‘Admiral of the arsenal, and he, hearing the request, answered, 
• — No, it cannot be done. High words arose between the 
gentleman and the Admiral, and the gentleman struck him 
with diis fist just above the eye ; and as he happened to have a 
ring on his finger, the ring cut the Admiral and drew blood. 
The Admiral, all .bruised and bloody, ran straight to the Duke 
to com|>lain, and with the intent of praying him to inflict some 
hear^ punishment upon the gentlfeman of C& Barbaro.-— “ What 
wouldst thou have me do lor thee?” answered the Du 23 W^ 
“ think upon the shameful gibe which hath been written con- 
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cerning me ; and think 'on the manner in which they have 
punished that ribald Michele Steno, ’wrote it; and sed^ 
how the Council of Forty respect ourperson»’ — Upon this the 
Admiral answered, — “ My Lord Duke, if you would wish to 
make yourself a prince, and to cut ail those cuckoldy gentlemen 
to pieces, I have the heart, if you do but help me, to make 
you prince of all this state ; and then you may punish them 
all.” *Hearing this, the Duke said, — “ How can such a matter 
be brought about?” — ^and so they discoursed thereon. 

The Duke called for his nephew, Ser Bjrtuccio Faliero, who 
lived with him in the palace, and they commiyied about this 
plot And without leaving the place, they sent for Philip 
Caiendaro, a seaman of great repute, and for Bertuccio Isiaello, 
who was exceedingly wily and cunning. Then taking counsel 
amongst themselves, they agreed to call in some others ; afid . 
so, for several nights successively, they met with the Duke at 
home in his palace And the following men were called in 
singly; to wit: — Niccolo Fagiuolo, Giovanni da Corfu, Stefano 
Fagiono, Niccolo dalle Bende, Niccolo Biondo, and •Stefano 
Trivisano. — It was concerted that sixteen or seventeen leaders 
should be stationed in various parts of the city, each being at 
the head of forty men, armed and prepared ; but the followers 
were not to know their destination. On the appointed day 
they were to make affrays amongst themselves here and there, 
in order that the Duke might have a pretence for tolling the 
bells of San Marco; these bells are never rung but by the 
order of the Duke. And at the sound of the bells, these six- 
teen or seventeen, with their followers, were to come to 
Marco, through the streets which open upon the Piaz2a. 'And 
when the noble and leading citizens should come into the 
Piazza, to know the cause of the riot, then the conspirators 
were to cut them in pieces ; and this work being finished, my 
Lord Marino Faliero the Duke was to be proclaimed tlve Lord 
of Venice. Things having been thus settled, they agreed to 
fulfil thetr intent on Wednesday, the 15th day of April, in the 
y***" *355' covertly did they plot, that no one ever dreamt 
of their machinations. 

But the Lord, who hath always helped this most glorious 
city, and who, bving its righteousness and holiness, hath never 
forsaken it, inspired one Beitrarao Hcigamasco to te thd cai^ 
c i bripgi pg the plot to light, fh the following manner. *This 
BiSSnSno, who belonged to Ser Ntccolo Lioni of Santo Stefano, 
had heard ^a word or two of what was to take places and so^ 
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the above-mentioned month of Apfil, ^ went to. the house 

the aforesaid Ser Niccolo Lioni, and told him all the par- 
ticulars of the pjpt Set Niccolo, when he heard all these 
things, was struck dead, as it were, with affright He heard 
all tne particulars ; and Belframo prayed him to keep it secret; 
and if he told Ser Niccoho, it was in order that Ser Niccolo 
might stop at home on the 15th of April, and thus save his 
life. Beltramo was going, but Ser Niccolo ordered his servants 
to lay hands upon him, and lock him up. Ser Niccolo then 
went to the house of Messer Giovanni Gradenigo Nasoni, who 
afterwards became Duke and who also lived at Santo Stefano, 
and told him all. I'he matter seemed to him to be of the very 
greatest importance, as indeed it was ; and they two went to 
the house of Ser Marco Cornaro, who lived at San Felice ; 
aifd, having spoken with him, they all three then determined 
to go back to the house of Ser Niccolo Lioni, to examine the 
said Beltramo ; and having questioned him, and heard all that 
he had to say, they left him in confinement. And then they 
all three went into the sacristy of San Salvatore, and sent their 
men to summon the Councillors, the Avogadori, the Capi de* 
Dieci, and those of the Great Council. 

When all were assembled, the whole story was told to them. 
They were struck dead, as it were, with affright They deter- 
mined to send for Beltramo. He was brought in before them. 
They examined lum, and ascertained that the matter was true ; 
and, although they were exceedingly troubled, yet they deter- 
mined upon their measures. And they sent for the Capi de’ 
Qi^rantc, the Signori di Notte, the Capi de' Sestieri, and the 
Cincflie della Pace ; and they were ordered to associate to their 
men other good men and true, who were to proceed to the 
houses of .the Ringleaders of the conspiracy, and secure them. 
And they secured the foreman of the arsenal, in order that the 
conspirators might not do mis<Siief. Towards nightfall they 
assembled in the •palace. When they were aswembled in the 
’ palace, they caused the gates of the quadrangle of the palace 
to bt shut. And they sent to the keeper of the Bell-tower, 
and forbade the tolling of the bells. All this was carried into 
effect. The before-mentioned conspirators \^ere secured, and 
they were brought to the palace ; and, as the Council of Ten 
saw thit the Duke was in the plot, they resolved that twenty 
of thfe leading men of the should be associated 
for the |)urpose of consultation and deliberation, but that tSey 
should not be allowed to ballot, 
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The counsellors were th^following : — Ser Qovanni Mocenigo,^ 
of the Sestiero of San Marco ; Ser Almoro Veniero da Santa 
Marina, of the Sestiero of Gastello ; Ser Tomaso Viadro, of 
the Sestiero of Canaregio j Ser Giovanni Sanudo, of the Sestiero 
of Santa Croce ; Ser Pietro Trivisano, of the Sestiero of San 
Paolo; Ser Pantalione Barbo il Gfando, of the Sestiero of 
' Ossoduro. The Avogadori of the Commonwealth were Zufredo 
Morosini, and Ser Orio Pasqualigo; and these did not ballot. 
Those of the Council of Ten were Ser Giovanni Marcello, Ser 
Tomaso Sanudo, and Ser Micheletto Doltino, the heads of the 
aforesaid Council of Ten. Ser Luca da Legge, ind Ser Pietro 
da Mosto, inquisitors of the aforesaid Council. And Ser 
Marco Polani, Ser Marino Veniero, Ser I.ando Lombardo, and 
Ser Nicoletto Trivisano, of Sant’ Angelo. , 

Late in the night, just before the dawning, they chose a junta 
of twenty noblemen of Venice from among the wisest, and the 
worthiest, and the oldest. They were to give counsel, but not 
to ballot And they would not admit any one of Ch Faliero. 
And Niccolo Faliero, and another Niccolo Falicro, 6f San 
Tomaso, were expelled from the Council, because they belonged 
to the family of the Doge. And this resolution of creating 
the junta of twenty was much praised througliout the state. 
The following were the members of the junta of twenty : — Ser 
Marco Gustiniani, Procuratore, Ser Andrea Erizzo, Procuratore, 
Ser Lionardo Giustiniani, Procuratore, Ser Andrea Contarini, 
Ser Simone Dandolo, Ser Niccolo Volpe, Ser Giovanni I^re- 
dano, Ser Marco Diedo, Ser Giovanni Gradenigo, Ser Andrea 
Cornaro, Cavaliere, Ser Marco Soranzo, Ser Rinieri du Mg'^o, 
Ser Gazano Marcello, Ser Marino Morosini, Ser Stefano 
Belegno, Ser Niccolo Lioni, Ser Filippo f.li’ip, Ser Marco 
Trivisano, Ser Jacopo Bragadino, Scr Giovanni Fo.scs.rini. 

These twenty were accordingly called in to the Council of 
Ten ; and they sent for my L3rd Marino Faliero, the Duke ; 
and my Lord Marino was then consorting irt the palace with 
people of great estate, gentlemen and other good men, none 
of whom knew yet how the fact stood. * 

At tfie same time Bertucci Israello, who, as one of the ring- 
leaders, was to head the conspirators in Santa Croce, was 
arrested and bound, and brought before the Council. I^ncllo 
del Brin, Nicoletto di Ros^ Nicoletto Alberto, anS the 
Gg^4.’22^» were also taken, together with several seamen, and 
praple of various ranks. 'I'hese were examined, and the truth 
of the plot was ascertained. 
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^ On the 1 6th of judgment wa^ given in the Council of 

Ten, that Filippo Caleifidaro and Bertuccio Israello should ‘be 
hanged upon the*ied pillars of the balcony of the palace, from 
which the Duke is wont to look at the bull hunt : and they 
were hanged with gags in their mouths. 

The next day the .folFowing were condemned: — Niccolo 
Zuccuolo, Nicoljetto Blondo, Nicoletto Doro, Marco ^iuda, 
Jacomello Dagolino, Nicoletto Fidele, the son of Filippo 
Calendaro, Marco Torello, called Israello, Stefano Trivisano, 
the money-changer of Santa Margherita, and Antonio dalle 
Bende. These^ere all taken at Chiozza, for they were endeav- 
ouring to escape. Afterwards, by virtue of the sentence which 
was passed upon them in the Council of Ten, they were hanged 
or^ successive clays \ some singly and some in couples, upon 
• the columns of the palace, beginning from the red columns, 
and so going onwards towards the canal. And other prisoners 
were discharged, because, although they had been involved in 
the conspiracy, yet they had not assisted in it : for they were 
given tft understand by some of the heads of the plot, that 
they were to come armed and prepared for the service of the 
state, and in order to secure certain criminals ; and they knew 
nothing else. Nicoletto Alberto, the Guardiaga, and^ Barto- 
lommeo Ciricolo and his son, and several others, who were not 
guilty, were discharged. 

On Friday, the i6th day of April, judgment was also given 
in the aforesaid Council ol Ten, that my Lord Marino Faliero, 
the Duke, should have his head cut off ; and that the execution 
shw^ be done on the landing-place of the stone staircase, 
where the Dukes take their oath when they first enter the 
palace. On tlje following day, the 17th of April, the doors of 
the palace^being shut, the Duke had his head cut off, about the 
hour of noon. And the cap of estate was taken from the 
,Duke s*head before he came do\\^i-stairs. When the execution 
was over, it is said that one of the Council of Ten went to the 
Columns of the palace, over against the place of .St. Mark, and 
that showed the bloody sword unto the people, crying out 
with*a loud voice — “The terrible doom hath fallen upon the 
traitor ! ” — and the doors were opened, and the people all 
rushed in, to see the corpse of the Duke, who had been 
beheaded. ^ 

Ittnust be known that SerU^liovanni Sanudo, the cwrcill^t 
was not present when the aforesaid sentence was pronounced ; 
because he was unwell and remained at home. that only 
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fourteen bdilloted ; that is^to say, five councillors, and nine of, 
the Council of Ten. And it was adjudged, that all the lands 
and chattels of the Duke, as well as of the othser traitors, should 
be forfeited to the state. And as a giace to the Duke, it was 
resolved in the Council of Ten, that^ he should be allowed to 
dispose of two thousand ducats out oY his own property. And 
it was Eesolved, that all the councillors, and all the Avogadori 
of the Commonwealth, those of the Council of Ten, and the 
members of the junta, who had assisted in passing sentence on the 
Duke and the other traitors, should have the privilege of carrying 
arms both by day and by night in Venice, and item Grade to 
Cavazere. And they were also to be allowed two footmen 
carrying arms, the aforesaid footmen living and boarding with 
them in their own houses. And he who did not keep two 
footmen might transfer the privilege to his sons or his brothers ; 
but only to two. Permission of carrying arms was also granted 
to the four Notaries of the Chancery, that is to say, of the 
Supreme Court, who took the deiX)sitions ; and they w^ere, 
Amedio, Nicoletto di Lorino, Stefianello, and Pietro de Com- 
postelli the secretaries of the Signori di Notte. 

After the traitors had been hanged, and the Duke had had 
his head cut off, the state remain* d in great tranquillity and 
peace. And, as I have read in a Chronicle, the corpse of the 
Duke was removed in a barge, with eight torches, to his tomb 
in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo, where it was buried. 
The tomb is now in that aisle in the middle of the little church 
of Santa Maria della Pace which was built by Bishop Gabriel 
of Bergamo. It is a coffin of stone, with these words engrat^en 
thereon ; Hek jacet Dominus Marinus Faletro Dux ** — And 
they did not paint his portrait in the hall of thefdrcat Council : 
— but in the place where it ought to have been, you'see these 
words : “ Hkest locus Marini Faletro y dmipitati pro criminibus** 
— ^And it is thought that his fiouse was granted to the fchurch 
of Sant' Apostor6 ; it was that great one near^the bridge. Yet 
this could not be the case, or else the family bought it back 
from the church ; for it still belongs to (Ih Faliero. 1 must not 
xefrsdn from noting, that some wished to write the following 
words in the place where his portrait ought to have been, m 
aforesaid : — ^‘Marinus Fakir o Duxy temeriias m apit Fmnm 
luiy decapilalus pro criminibuu**^OihitxSy also, indited a couplet 
wqrthy-iw being inscribed upon hi: tomb. 

Dux VeHi tum jacet hek ^ patriam qui proikn tcutuns^ 

SdptrUy dccH$^ Cftmim ferdidit^ lUquf, captUP 
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Note B. 

PETRARCH .ON THE CONSPIRACY OF MARINO 

FALIERO. 

• 

“ giovane Doge Andrea Dandolo succedette un vecchio, 
il quale tardi si pose'al timone della repubblica, nia sempre 
prima di quel,*che facea d’uopo a lui, ed alia patria egli b 
Marino Faliero, personaggio a me noto per antica dimesti- 
chezza. Falsa erk V opinione intorno a lui, giacche egli si 
mostrb fornitc^piu di corraggio, che di senno. Non pago della 
prima digniUl, entro con sinislro piede nel pubblico Palazzo : 
imperciocche questo Doge dei Veneti, magistrate sacro in tutti 
i secoli, che dagli antichi fil sempre venerate qnal nume in 
qBella cittil, V altr* jeri fu decollate nel vestibolo deir istesso 
Palazzo. Discorrerei fin dal principio le cause di un tale evvento, 
e cosi vario, ed ambiguo non ne fosse il grido, Ntssuno perb 
lo scusa, tutti afferniano, che egli abbia voluto cang^ar qualche 
cosa n«ll’ ordine della repubblica a lui trainandato dai maggiori. 
Che desiderava egli di piu ? lo son d’ avviso, che egli abbia 
ottenuto cib, che non si concedelte a nessun altro: mentre 
adempiva gli utficj di legato presso il Pontefice, e sulle rive del 
Rodano trattava la pace, che io prima di lui avevo indarno 
tentato di conchiudere, gli fii conferito Y onore del Ducato, che 
ne chiedeva, ne s’ aspeltava. Tomato in patria, pensb a quelle, 
cui nessuno non pose mente g.ammai, e soffrl quelle, che a 
niuno accadde mai di soffrire : giacchi; in quel luogo celeberrimo, 
e ^hiarissimo, e bellissimo infra tutti ciuelli, che io vidi, ove i 
suoi^^ntenati avevano ricevuti grandissimi onori in mezzo alle 
pompe trionfali, ivi egli fb trascinato in modo servile, e spogUato 
delle insggne •clucali, perdette la testa, e macchio col proprio 
sangue le soglie del tempio, I’atrio del Palazzo, e le scale mar- 
more^ rendute spesse volte iliiistri o dalle solenni festivity, o 
dalle ostili spogl^. Hb iiotato il luogo, ors^noto il tempo: 
h Tanno del Natalc di Cristo, 1355, m il giorno 18 d’ Aprile. 
Si ;ilto fe il grido sparse, che se alcuno esaminerk la discipUna, ’ 
e l6> costumanze di quella cittk, e quanto mutamento nii cose 
venga minacciato datla mortc di un sol uomo (quantunque 
molti altri, come narrano, essendo complici, o subirono V istesso 
supplfcio, 0 io aspetuno) si accorgerk, che nulla di pfii grande 
avvtnne ai nostri tempi nella 4 talia Tu forse qui attend! il 
mio giudizio : assolvo il po|tolo, se credere alia laixRtj beuabb 
abbia potulo e castigare piU niitemente, e con maggior dolcezza 
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vendicare il suo dolore : kua non cosi facilmcnte, si modera, un* 
ira.giusta insieme, e grande in un numwoso popolo princifkal- 
mente, nel quale il prccipitoso, cd instabile volgo aguzza gli 
stimoli dell' irracondia con rapidi, e sconsigliati clamori. Cpm- 
patisco, e nell’ istesso tempo mi adiro con quell’ infelice^uomo, 
il quale adomo di un’ insolito onore/non so, che cosa si volesse 
negli estremi anni della sua vita : la calamitJi di lui diviene 
sempfe piJl grave, perchfe dalla sentenza contra di esso promul- 
gata aperirk, che egli fit non solo misero, ma insano, e demente, 
e che con vane arti si usurpo per tanti anni una falsa fama di 
sapienza Ammonisco i Dogi, i quali gli succederano, che 
questo e un’ esempio posto innanzi ai loro occhj, quale specchoi, 
nel quale veggano d’essere non Signori, ma Duci, anzi nemmeno 
Duci, ma onorati servi della Repubblica. Tu sta sano ; e 
giacch^ fluttuano le pubbliche cose, sforsiamosi di governar 
modestissimamente i privati nostri affari.” — Levati, Viaggi di 
Petrarca, vol. iv. p. 323. 

The above Italian translation from the Latin epistles of 
Petrarch proves — istly, that Marino Faliero was a personal 
friend of Petrarch’s; “ anticadimcstiche2za,”old intimacy, is the 
phrase of the poet, andly, That Petrarch thought that he had 
more courage than conduct, “ pih di cotraggio che di senno.” 
3rdly, That there was some jealousy on the part of Petrarch ; 
for he says that Marino Faliero was treating of the peace which 
he himself had “vainly attempted to conclude.” 4thly, That 
the honour of the Dukedom was conferred upon him, which he 
neither sought nor expected, “ che nfe chiedeva nh aspettava," 
and which had never been granted to any other in like cirqrni- 
stances, “ci 5 che non si concedette a nessun altro,” a proof of 
the high esteem in which he must have been held. Sthly, 
That he had a reputation for uusJom, only forfdted -by the last 
enterprise of his life, “ si usurpb per tanti anni una falsa fama 
di sapienza ” — “ He had usurped for so many years a false fame 
of wisdom " — rather a difficult task, I should think. People are 
generally found out before eighty years of age, at least in a 
republic. — From these, and the other historical notes whtch I 
have cdllected, it may be inferred, that Marino Faliero possessed 
many of the qualities, but not the success, of a hero ; and that 
his passions were too violent. The paltry and ignorant account 
of Dr. Moore falls to the ground. Petrarch says, “ that there 
had b^D no greater event in* hjs times ” {our timet literally^ 
“^itostri tempi,” in Italy. He also differs from the historian in 
saying that Faliero was “ on the banks of the Rhotui’ instead 
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^of at Rome, whgjt elected; the otfter .accounts sfiy, that the 
deputation of the Venetian senate met him at Ravenna. How 
this may have keen, it Is not for me to decide, and is of no 
great importance. Had the man succeeded, he would have 
changed the face of Venide, and perhaps of Italy. As it is, 
what are they both ? , 


Note C. 

vf:n«i'ian society and manners. 

“Vice without .splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the glos.*^ of love to smooth it o'er; 

But, in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude/* «c. 

[Sap, 226,] 

To these attacks so frequently pointed by the government 
against the clergy, — to the continual struggles between the 
difterent constituted bodies, — to these enterprises carried on by 
the nt?iss of the nobles against the depositaries of power, — to 
all these projects of innovation, which always ended by a stroke 
of state policy, we must add a cause not less fitted to spread 
contempt for ancient doctrines ; ////> toas the excess of corruption. 

“ That freedom of manners, which had been long boasted of 
as the principal charm of Venetian society, had degenerated 
into scandalous licentiousness: the tie of marriage was less 
sacr* d in that Catholic country, than among those nations 
where the laws and religion admit of its being dissolved. 
Htcause they could not break the contract, they feigned that it 
ha^Siot existed ; and the ground of nullity, immodestly alleged 
by the married pair, was admitted with equal facility by priests 
and magistrals, alike corrupt. These divorces, veiled under 
another name, became so frecjuent that the most important act 
of ciwl society was discovered^ to be amenable to a tribunal 
of exceptions ; and to restrain the ojien scai^dal of such pro- 
ceedings became the office of the police. In X782 the Council 
of fTen decreed, that every woman who should sue for a disso-* 
lulton of her marriage should be compelled to await theliecision 
of the judges in some convent, to be named by the court.* 
Soon aiterwards the same council summoned all causes of 
that ftature before itself.f This infringement on ecclesiastical 

• CorresiH)ndence of M. SchlWk, French chaig<f d* Despatch, 

of 24th August, 1782. 
t Despatch 31st August. 
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jurisdktioG having ocpasilned some remonstrance from Romti, 
the council retained only the right of r^ctmg the petitionroi 
the married persons, and consented tt> refer such causes to the 
holy office as it should not previously have rejected* 

"There was a moment in which, doubtless, the destruction 
of private fortunes, the ruin of yolithj the domestic discord 
occasioned by these abuses, determined the^ government to 
depart from its established maxims concerning the freedom of 
manners allowed the subject. AH the courtesans were banished 
from Venice ; but their absence was not enough to reclaim and 
bring back good morals to a whole people brought up in the 
most scandalous licentiousness. Depravity reached the very 
bosom of private families, and even into the cloister ; and they 
found themselves obliged to recall, and even to indemnify,t 
women who sometimes gained possession of important secrets, 
and who might be usefully employed in the ruin of men whose 
fortunes might have rendered them dangeroas. Since that time 
licentiousness has gone on increasing; and we have seen 
mothers, not only selling the innocence of their daughters, but 
selling it by a contract, authenticated by the signature of a 
public officer, and the performance of which was secured by 
the protection of the laws-J 

“ The parlours of the convents of noble ladies and the houses 
of the courtesans, though the police carefully kept up a number 
of spies about them, were the only assemblies for society in 
Venice ; and in these two places, so different from each other, 
there was equal freedom. Music, collations, gallantry, were 
not more forbidden in the parlours than at the casinos. There 
were a number of casinos for the purpose of public asseirfolies, 
where gaming was the principal pursuit of the company. It 
was a strange sight to see persons of either Sex irasked, or 
grave in their magisterial robes, round a table, invoking chance, 
and giving way at one instartt to the agonies of despair, at 
the next to the illusions of hope, and that without uttering a 
single word. 

“The rich had private casinos, but they lived incagnhff in 
them ; *and the wives whom they abandoned found compensa 

* Comspondence of M. Schlick, French charge d’ alfaircii. Despatch 
of wd September, 1785. 

T The decree for their recall designates them as tunlrtietumtrUt n$trttrki ; 
a fund and some hotues, called Cate mmpane, were assigned to them ; ^ence 
th*<<H>pT(|l 0 fioas appellation of Carampodt. 

t Mayer, Description of Venice, vol. ii. ; and M. Archenhok, Picutre of 
Italy, vol. I ch. 2. 
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tlon in the liberty they enjoyed. ^•h e. corruption' of naorals 
^ad deprived them of their empire. We have just revie^ved 
the whole history,of Venice, and we have not once seen them 
exercise the slightest influence.”— Daru, Hist, dt la R^. it 
Venis^ vbl* v. p. 95. 


NOTES. 

Page 144, 

“ I smote the tardy bishop at Treviso.”! An historical fact. 
See Marin Sanuto’s “ Lives of the Doges.” 

Page 149- 

“ Doge (aside). Saint Marks shall strike that hour I "] The 
bells of, San Marco were never rung but by order of the Doge. 
One of the pretexts for ringing this alarm was to have been 
an announcement of the appearance of a Genoese fleet off the 
Lagune. 

Page 151. 

“ A gondola, with one oar only, will.”] A gondola is not 
like a common boat, but is as easily rowed with one oar as 
with two (though, of course, not so swiftly), and often is so 
from motives of privacy j and, since the decay of Venice, 
of economy. 

Page 174. 

. “Engaged in secret to the Signory."] An historical fact 
See APPEi^nx, Note A. 

Page 1^7. 

“ Witiiin our pqjace precincts at San Pola’'J The Doge’s 
iamily palaca 

Page 308. 

“ Of the red columns, where, on festal Thursday.’’] “Giovedi 
grasso,” — “ fat or greasy Thursday,” — which I cannot literally 
transUl^ in the text, was the day. 

Pagg sIjS. 

“Guards! let their mouths be gagg’d even in the act.”] 
Historical fact See Sanuto, Appendix, Note A. 


X X 
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‘‘Page 214. 

"'Ben. Say, conscript fathers, shall 'she be admitted?”] 
The Venetian senate took the same title as' the Roman, of 
“conscript fathers.” 

Page 224.^ 

“ Doge. 'Tis with age, then.”] This 

was tl\e actual reply of Bailli, maire of Paris, to a Frenchman 
who made him the same reproach on his way to execution, 
in the earliest part of their revolutiorL I find in reading over 
(since the completion of this tragedy), for the first time these 
six years, “Venice Preserved,” a similar reply ‘bn a different 
occasion by Renault, and other coincidences arising from the 
subject. 1 need hardly remind the gentlest reader, that such 
coincidences must be accidental, from the very facility of thfir 
detection by reference to so popular a play on the stage and 
in the closet as Otway’s chef-d’oeuvre. 

Page 225. 

“Who shall despise her ! — She shall stoop to be.”] 'Should 
the dramatic picture seem harsh, let the reader look to the 
historical, of the period prophesied, or rather of the few years 
preceding that period. Voltaire calculated their “ nostre bene 
merite Meretrici ” at 1 2,000 of regulars, without including 
volunteers and local militia, on what authority 1 know not ; 
but it is, perhaps, the only part of the population not decreased. 
Venice once contained two hundred thousand inhabitants : 
there are now about ninety thousand ; and these 1 1 few 
individuals can conceive, and none could describe, the ^tUal 
state into which the more than infernal tyr.mny of Austrm has 
plunged this unhappy city. From the preset decay and 
degeneracy of Venice under the Barbarians, tnere'^re some 
honourable individual exceptions. There is Pasqualigo, the 
last, and, alas ! posthumous ion of the marriage of the*Doge3 
with the Adriatic, who fought his frigate *wilh far greater 
gallantry than any of his French coadjutors in the memorable 
action ^off Lissa. I came home in the squadron with’’ the 
prizes m 1811, and recollect to have heard Sir William Hoste, 
and the other officers engaged in that glorious conflict, speak 
In the highest terms of Pasqualigo’s behaviout. Ther^is the 
Abbate Morelli. There is Alvise Querini, who, after a jong 
apd honvurable diplomatic career, finds some consolation for 
the wrongs of his country in the pursuits of literature with hb 
nephew, Vjttor Benzon, the son of the celebrated beauty, the 
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^heroine of ** lia ^B iondina in GoAdolftta." ' Th«re are the 
‘p&trician poet Aloftfcini, and the poet Lamberti the author of 
the “ Biondina,’ii&c., and many other estimable productions ; 
and, not Ijast in an Englishman’s estimation, Madame Michelli, 
the 4ransIator of Shakspelre. There are the young Dandolo 
and the iroprovvisatpre ‘Carrer, and Giuseppe Albrizzi, the 
accomplished- ^on of an accomplished mother, '^ere is 
Aglietti, andj were there nothing else, there is the immortality 
of Canoya. Cicognara, Mustoxithi, Bucati, &c. &c., I do not 
reckon, because the one is a Greek, and the others were bom 
at least a huntired miles off, which, throughout Italy, constitutes, 
if not iL foreigner, at least a stranger ijoresiiire). 

Page 225. 

“ Then when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces.”] The chief 
palaces on the Brenta now belong to the Jews ; who in the 
earlier times of the republic were only allowed to inhabit 
Mestrv and not to enter the city of Venice. The whole com- 
merce is in the hands of the Jews and Greeks, and the Huns 
form the garrison. 

Page 226. 

“ But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude."] [See Appendix, 
Note C] • 

Page 226. 

“ ’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and daPst not murmur.”] 
If^he Doge's prophecy seem remarkable, look to the following, 
madk by Alamanni two hundred and seventy years ago; — 
“There is one very singular prophecy concerning Venice : ‘ If 
thou dfnt not change,’ it says to that proud republiq ‘thy 
libert)’, which is already on the wing, will not reckon a century 
more than the thousandth year.* If we cany back the eixxha 
of Venetian freedom to the establishment of rfhe government 
under which the republic flourished, we shall find that the date , 
of the election of the first Doge is 697 ; and if we add one 
.century to a thousand, that is, eleven hundred years, ^ shall 
find the sense of the prediction to be literally this ; ‘Thy liberty 
will not last tiil 1797.' Recollect that Venice ceased to be 
free iff the year 1796, the fifth year of the French republic; 
an<# you will iMjrceivc that thSre never was prediq|jpQ more 
pointed, or more exactly followed by the event. Ywt vJftl, 
therefore, note as very remarkable the three lines of Alamanni 
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addressed, to Venice; which, however, ng. ooe has pointed 
out-;-— ' 

** Se non cangi pensier, un secol solo. 

Non conter^ sopra 1 miilesimo anno 
Tua liberty, clie va fnggendo a volo.” 

Many prophecies have passed for such, and many men have 
been oiled prophets for much less.” — GiNotiENS, Ifts/. LiL 
de r Italic, t. ix. p. 144. 


Page 226. 

“ Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! ”] Of 
the first fifty Doges, five abdicated— were banished with 
their eyes put out— were massacred — and nine deposed ; 
so that nineteen out of fifty lost the throne by violence, besipi^s 
two who fell in battle : this occurred long previous to the 
reign of Marino Faliero. One of his more immediate prede- 
cessors, Andrea Dandolo, died of vexation. Marino Faliero 
himself perished as related. Amongst his successors, Foscari, 
after seeing his son repeatedly tortured and banislidU, was 
deposed, and died of breaking a blood-vessel, on hearing the 
bell of Saint Mark's toll for the election of his successor, 
Morosini was impeached for the loss of Candia ; but this was 
previous to his dukedom, during which he conquered the 
Morea, and was styled the Peloponnesian. Falicrd might 
truly say, — 

“ Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! '* 

Page 228. 

“Chief of the Ten.”] “ Un Capo de’ Dieci ” are th.- words 
of Sanuto's Chronicle. 


SARDANAPALUS. 

Page 231. 

* And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha, choose.”] “ The Ionian' 
name had been still more compreheasive, having included the 
Achaians and the Poeotians, who, together with those to.whom 
it was afterwards confined, wo^uld make nearly the wholt! of 
the Gre<db nation ; and among jrhe Orientals it was always 
tlie general name for the Greeks.” — MirvoRu’s Greece, vol. i. 
P- » 99 - 
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t 

Page 238? 

** Eat, drink, and love^ the rest 's not worth a fillip.”] « For 
this expedition Tie took only a small chosen body of the 
phalanxi-but ail his light t»oops. In the first day’s march he 
reached Anchialus, a town said to have been founded by the 
king of Assyria, Sardanapalus, The fortifications, in their 
magnitude aijd*extent, still in Arrian’s time, bore the chfcracter 
of greatness, which the Assyrians appear singularly to have 
affected in works of the kind. A monument representing 
Sardanapalus 4yas found there, warranted by an inscription in 
.\ssyrian characters, of course in the old Assyrian language, 
which the Greeks, whether well or ill, interpreted thus: 
'Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndaraxes, in one day founded 
ASichialus and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play; all other human 
joys are not worth a fillip.’ Supposing this version nearly 
exact (for Arrian says it was not quite so), whether the purpose 
has not been to invite to civil oider a people disposed to 
turbulence, rather than to recommend immoderate luxury, 
may perhaps reasonably be questioned. What, indeed, could 
be the object of a king of Assyria in founding such towns in 
a country so distant from his capital, and so divided from it 
by an immense extent of sandy deserts and lofty mountains, 
and, still more, how the inhabitants could be at once in 
circumstances to abandon themselves to the intemperate joys 
which their prince has been supposed to have recommended, 
is not obvious ; but it may deserve observation that, in tliat 
line of coast, the southern of Lesser Asia, ruins of cities, 
eviaontly of an age after Alexander, yet barely named in 
Itistory, at this day astonish the adventurous traveller by their 
tnagnifictmee and elegance. Amid the desolation which, under 
a singuiany barbarian government, has for so many centuries 
been 4^ily spreading m the finest countries of the globe, 
whether more frofft soil and climate, or from ojpportunities for 
'commerce, extraordinary means must have been found for 
communities to flourish theie; whence it may seem that the 
pleasures of Sardanapalus were directed by juster viet^ than 
have been commonly ascrilted to him ; but that monardi having 
been the last oj a dynasty ended by a revolution, obloquy on 
bis memory would follow of course from the policy of his 
sucoessors and their partisans. ?'he inconsistency of^raditions 
concerning Sardana|>aius is Striking in Diodorus’s account 9 f 
him.”— Miifoko's O'nv.v, vol. ix. p. 311. 
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\ 

f»age 307. 

“^ome twenty stadia.”] About twp miles and a hal£ 

THE TWO FOSCARI. 

Page 347. ^ 

“Created by degrees an ocean Roma’’] In Lady Morgan’s 
fearless and excellent work upon Italy, I j^rceive the expression 
of “ Rome of the Ocean " applied to Venice. Tlic same phrase 
occurs in the “Two Foscari.” My publisher can vouch for 
me, that the tragedy was written and sent to Englatrd some 
time before I had seen I.ady Morgan’s work, which I only 
received on the i6th of August. I hasten, how'ever, to notice 
the coincidence, and to yield the originality of the phra.se to 
her who first placed it before the public. 

Page 348. 

“ That melody, which out of tones and tunes.”] Alluding 
to the Swiss air and its effects. 

Page 366. 

“ ‘ There often has been question about you.’ ”] Ap historical 
fact See Daru, tom. ii. 

Page 379. 

“ O’er those they slew. I 've heard of widows’ tears.”] — The 
Venetians appear to have had a jjarticular turn for breaking 
the hearts of their Doges. The following is another iniSance 
of the kind in the Doge Marco Barbarigo : he was succeeded 
by his brother Agostino Barbarigo, whose chi^f merit is here 
mentioned. — “ Le doge, ble.sse de trouver c^nstammenl un 
contradicteur et un censeur amer dans son frfcre, lui.dit un 
jour en plein cen-seil ; ‘ Mes,sire Augustin, vour. faites tout votre 
possible pour h.1ter ma mort ; vous vous fiattez de me succ^dcr 
mais, si les autres vous connaissent ati.ssi bicn qiie je VOtis 
connais,ils n’auront garde de vous dlire.’ Li dessus il sc ieva^ 
dmu de cofere, rentra dans son appartement, et mourut quelques 
jours aprbs. Ce fibre, rontre lefjucl il s’dtait emportd, fut 
prdcisdment le succe.sscur qu’on lui donna. C'etait un’ mdrile 
^nt on #*mait i tenir compte*' ; suriout a un parent, de S’etre 
hn opposition avec lechef de la rdpubl.que. ’—DARU, Huf. 
de Venise, t. ii. p. 533. 
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Page 3804 

I/tr, {pointiTiglSJfjt Dogis body.) That he has paid me ! ”] 
“ZV/<* pagata." •• Kn historical fact. See Hist, de Venise, par 
P.'Dartj, ii, p. 411. 


■r 


CAIN. 

Page 435. 

“ But the f^r rivers would not cleanse my soul.”] The “ four 
rivers ” which flowed round Eden, and consequently the only 
waters with which Cain was acquainted upon earth. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

Page 438. 

“ Albeit thou watchest with ‘ the Seven.’ ”] The archangels, 
said to be seven in number, and to occupy the eighth rank in 
the celestial hierarchy. 

Page 450. 

“ In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves.”] “ And there 
were gianft in the earth in those days, and after, mighty men, 
which were of old, men of renown.” — Genesis. 

Page 450. 

y And heaven set wide her windows ; while mankind.”] 
“Tifc same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken 
up, and the windows of heaven were opened.” — Ibid. 

P.!ge45:. 

“ Tjjc scroll of Enoch propl^sied it long.”] The book of 
Enoch, preserve^ by the Ethiopians, is said by them to be 
anterior to the flood. 


WERNER. 


Page 5ot). 

**From the Ravenstonc^by* choking you mysgj/.”] The 
Ravenstone, “ Rabenstein,” is the stone gibbet of Germany, aiHd 
so CAllefl from the ravens perchi .g on it. 
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DEFORMED TRANSF<5RMED. 

Page 577. 

“'Bestrides the Hartz Mountain.”] This is a well-!w".own 
German superstition — a gigantic shadow 4)roduced by reflection 
on the Brocken. 

Page 583. 

“From the red earth like Adam.'’} Adam means "rfd 
earih^' from which the first man was formed. 

Page 600. 

“ Weep not — strike / for Rome is mourning ! ”} Scipio, the 
second Africanus, is said to have repeated a verse of l lom^, 
and wept over the b irning of Carthage. He had better have 
granted it a capitulation. 


DOMESTIC PIECES. 

Page 65S. 

“Like to the Pontic monarch of old days."] Mithridates 
of Pontus. 
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ALI/s ready, my good lord 

PACE 

... 529 

And have you confidence in such a project? 

... 356 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 

... 638 

And thou wcrt sad— yet I was not with thee 

... 659 

Are all here? 

... 174 

Arc all the people of our house in muster ? 

... 197 

A spirit passed before me : 1 beheld 

... 632 

Away, away, ye notes of woe 

... 634 

A year ago, you swore, fond she ! 

... 647 

Be quick ! the count will soon return : the ladies ... 

SS3 

BoA^^n the garret, in the kitchen bred 

... 644 

By the power which hath broken 

... 1 14 

DEsroN^not : Vherefore wilt thou wander thus ... 

... 441 

Down with them, comrades ! Sei^e upon those lamps ! 

... 606 

^ Earth, ocean, ait, night, mountains, winds, thy star 

... 94 

Eteftal Spirit of the chainless Mind 

... 17 

Tame, wisdom, love, and power w^ere mine 

... 624 

Fare thcc well ! and if for ever ... 

... 642 

Fill fui 1 why tliis is as it should be: here 

... .'69 

Ftnt doings ! goodly doings 1 ]ioitbst doings ! 

, ... 493 

Four — five-^six hours have I counted 


|;rom the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome 

... 629 
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OOD, the Fternal ! Infinite l Allwlse ! •< ••• 2^2 

Hail to our Master ! — Prince of Earth *and AW ... in 

He hath wrong'd his queen, but still he is her lord . ^ 430 

How pleasant were the songs of Toobqnni ... ..f 59 

How silent and how vast are these dim woKds I ... ... 406 

How sj)ed you, Israel, in your late complaint ? ... 165 

Hush, tread softly, Cain ... ... ... 420 

I AM before the hour, the hour whose voice .# ... 170 

I am the rider of the wind ... ... ... ... 93 

I cannot find my hero ; he is mix*d ... ... ... 604 

I could not sleep— and now the hour’s at hand ... ... J31 

If sometimes in the haunts of men ... ... ... 640 

If that high world, which lies beyond ... ... ... 617 

1 have gain’d the gate, and can discern the Ten ... ... 227 

I have stolen upon his re t, if re^t it be ... ... ... 284 

In the blue depth of the waters ... ... ... 92 

I saw thee weep— the big bright tear ... ... ... 623 

Is it your pleasure to sign the report ... ... ... 329 

Is not the messenger return’d ? ... ... 134 

It cannot be but they will do you justice ... ... 135 

It is not noon — the sunbow’s rays still arch ... ... 103 

It IS the hour when from the boughs ... ... ... 2 

I tread on air, and sink not ; yet I fear ... ... ^ 399 

I will to rest, right weary of this revel ... ... ... 188 

/ 

Let the pavilion over the Euphrates ... ... 231 

t 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ... "... 92^ 

Mortal! to thy Vidding bow’d ... ... * ... ... 92, 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night ... ... 93 

My hair is grey, but not with years ... ... ... 

My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset ... ... 120 

My lord, the deputation U in waiting ... ... 368 

My love, be calmer ... ... ... ... 470 

My sister^ my sweet sister ! if a ndme ... ... ... 650 

My soul is dark— Oh I quickly string ... ... ... 6ai 
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69^ 

light, save yom(aint gleam which ^ows me walls • 

PAGB 

... 343 

No, no — yet pause— thou ipust not yet go forth 

• •• 

...'*101 

Now, that the priesi is gone ’twere useless all 


... 221 

Oh, tiariamne ! now fw: th^e ... 

• •• 

... 628 

Oh ! snatch’d away in bhauty’s bloom 


... 620 

Oh ! weep forjtlfose that wept by Babel’s stream 

• • • 

619 

On Jordan^s banks the Arab’s camels stray 


... 619 

One struggle more, and I am free 


... 63s 

Our father sleeps : it is the hour when they 

• • • 

... 437 

Our life is twofold : Sleep hath its own world 

• •• 

... 654 

Out, hunchback ! ... ... 

% 


... 571 

Shadow ! or spirit f ... 

• •• 

... 113 

She walks in beauty, like the night 

a* f 

... 616 

Since our Country, our God — Oh, my sire 


... 620 

Sir, I lAve told my tale : if it so please you 

• • t 

... 517 

So, better times are come at last ; to these 


... 536 

So now the Doge is nothing, and at last ... 

• • » 

... 224 

Stand back, and let me look on thee again ! 

• » » 

... 503 

Sun of the sleepless I melancholy star ! ... 

• •• 

... 628 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold 

• •• 

... 631 

The black bands came over 

• •• 

... 592 

'Fh^ day at last has broken. What a night 

• • • 

... 301 

The fifeht was o’er ; the dashing through the gloom 

... 7* 

The harja the monarch minstrel swept 

• •• 

... 617 

The king was on his throne 


... 626 

The lamp must be replenish’d, bu^even then 

• •• 

... 90 

The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright 


... 109 

'The morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 

• •• 

... $2 

Thefc now rests, after such conviction of 


... 205 

The spirits 1 have ra;sed abandon me 

• • • 

... g'j 

The star which rules thy destiny 

• •• 

93 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 

• 

... !23 

Thefsun goes down : mcthinki^htf sets more slowly 

... 2SO 

The wars arc over 

* «# 

... 6T3 

‘^he wild gazelle on Judah's bills ... 


... 6i8 
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Though th^ day of my destiry ’s over ••• ••• 

Tboi; whose spell can raise the dead ^ * 

Thy days are done, thy fame begun ^ 

*T is strange enough ; night after nighti for years 
*T is the morn, but dim and dark ^ 

T was after dread Pultowa's day ... >- 

I 

Warriors and chiefs I should the shaft or the sworn 
Were my bosom as false as thou deem’st it to be ... 
We sat down and wept by the waters ... 

What is the hour 

W'hat was the Doge's answer ? ... 

When all around grew drear and dark 
When coldness wraps this suffering clay 
When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
When the moon is on the wave 
Where is the prisoner ? 

Where the slumbering earthquake ... 

W^hite as a white sail on a dusky sea 
Who calls? ... 

Without a stone to mark the spot 

Ye wilds, that look eternal ; and thou cave 
You are well enter'd now ••• 


t 
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